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1 Introduction 

Althoughu becomingii moreu acceptedii inii softwareii industry, u object-orientedii technology 
stillu isii anil activeii fieldii ofii researchii withii manyii issuesii remainingii toil beii addressed. ii This 
workshopii reader, ii inu aii way,ii presentsii theii widthii ofii theii ongoingii researchii activitiesu in 
object-orientation.iiHowever,iiweiifeeliioneiicaniiclassifyiitheseiiactivitiesiiintoiithreeiicatego- 
ries: 

* £>oma;«-^/?ec;^c:iiSeveraliiactivitiesufocusuoniiausingleiiapplication,iie.g.iitelecom- 
munication,iioriicomputer-science,iie.g.iireal-timeiiandiimobility,iidomain.iiResearch 
triesutoiiaddressiitheiidomain-specificiiproblemsiiofiiobject-orientediitechnology. 

* ZJes'ignMws'MejiiiObject-orientediidesigniihasiibeenuaniiissueuforiiatiileastiiaii decade, 
butiioneiicaniiidentifyiianiiincreasingiifocusiioniiformaluapproachesiiandiioniitheiievolu- 
tioniiandiire-engineeringiiofiiexistingiiobject-orientediisoftware. 

* Beyondii object-orientationu Theii object-orientediiparadigmii will,ii atii someii point, 
beiireplacediibyiiaiisubsequentiiparadigmiiandiiseveraliiresearchueffortsii investigate 
altemativeii orii extendedii approaches.ii Examp lesii areii extendedii languageii expres- 
sivenessii for,ii e.g.ii designu pattemsu andu ffameworks,ii component-orientedu pro- 
grammingiiandiiaspect-orientediiprogramming. 



2 Contents 

Theiiremainderiiofiithisiibookiiisiiaiiselectioniiandiire-iterationiiofiitheiicontributionsiitoiil2 
workshopsii (ofii aii totaliiofiil5)iiheldiiduringiitheiiECOOP’97uconference.uTheu workshops 
general lyurelateiitoiioneuofiitheiiabo veiicategorie s . 

Partiiliiisiiconcemediiwithiitheiiuseiiofiiobject-orientediitechnologyiiforiiiniitelecommuni- 
cationsiidomain,iiiniiparticulariiserviceuengineering.iiDueutoutheiibreakingiiofiitheiimonopoly 
ofii traditionaliitelecommunicationii providers, iicompetitioniihasuincreasedii rapidly. ii Since 
theii competitiveii edgeii isii inii servicesii ratherii thanii connections,u theu organisersiipredictii a 
shiftii toii aii service-drivenu telecommunicationii market.u Toii developu newu servicesii with 
shortiitime-to-market,iilowii complexity, iihighiireusability,ii etc. ,ii theii object-orientediipara- 



Reflectiveii real-timeii object-orientedii programmingii andii systemsii areii discussedii in 
PartuII.uReal-timeusystemsuhaveutraditionallyubeenuveryustaticuwhichuresultsuinuchanges 
tousystemiibehaviouruduringutheusoftwareulifecycleubeinguveryucostly.uAnuimportantuarea 
ofii real-timeii researchii isii howii toil makeii systemsii flexibleii andii adaptiveii whilstii retaining 
guaranteesiiaboutiitheiriitemporaluproperties.iiReflection,iii.e.iitheiiabilityiitoiiperformiicom- 
putationii onii theii systemii itself, ii isii seenii asii aii potentialii mechanismii forii achievingii these 
goals. 

Partiillliidiscussediitheiiproblemsiiofiiconventionaliilanguagesiiforiitheiiimplementation 
ofii designiipattemsii andii object-orientedii frameworksiiandiinewiiapproachesiitoiidescribing 
andiiimplementingiidesignupattemsuanduframeworks.iiOneucaniiidentifyuthreeiicategories 
ofii approaches, ii i.e.ii designii environmentii supportii visualizingii structuresii otherwise 
implicit,ii theii generativeii approach,ii i.e.ii aii toolii generatingii aii coded skeletonii thatii canii be 
filledii inn withu application-speciiicu code,u andu programmingii languageii extensionsu that 
provideiiiirst-classiirepresentationsiiforiidesigniipattemsiioriiframeworkiiconcepts. 

PartiilVudiscussesiitheiisemanticsiiofiiobject-orientediimodellingiitechniques.iiTheiipar- 
ticipants,iiamongiiothers,iireactediiagainstiitheiitraditionaliisignature-basediiwayiiofiidescrib- 
ingu standards^ Inii additionii ton an precised syntax,d alsod precised semanticsd needsd tod be 
specified.dThisdwould,damongdothers,dallowdforddetectingdinconsistenciesdanddinaccura- 
ciesdanddfordcomparingddescriptionsdfordtheirdsemanticdequivalence. 

PartdVdisdconcemeddwithddistributeddobject-orienteddcomputing,dindparticulardmeth- 
odologicaldanddimplementation-orienteddmodelsdanddformaldmodellingdtechniques.dThe 
participantsdconcludeddthatdenablingdtechnologiesdsuchdasdCORBAdanddJavadRMIdstill 
lackdadfirmdgrounddsincednodde-factodstandarddofddistributeddOOdcomputingdexists.dOn 
thedotherdhand,ditdisduncleardhowdformaldnotationsdsuchdasdPetridNets,dEstelledanddLotos 
cand supportdthedobject-orienteddparadigm.dFinally,dmethodologicald supportd ford these 
systemsdisdstilldindthedearlydstages. 

Partd VId studiesd thed evolutiond andd re-engineeringd ofd existingd obj ect-orientedd soft- 
ware.d Evend thoughd thed object-orientedd paradigmd isd oftend thoughtd tod bed superiord to 
olderdapproachesdwithdrespectdtodmaintenance,dthedlargedbodydofdcomplexdanddexpand- 
ingd object-orientedd softwared isd placingd and increasingd burdend ond softwared engineers. 
Thedevolutiondanddre-engineeringdofdobject-orienteddsoftwaredisdadcomplexdanddmulti- 
faceteddproblemdthatdneedsdtodbedstudieddffomdseveraldperspectives. 

Thed modellingd ofd softwared processesd andd artifactsd isd discussedd ind Partd Vll.d The 
relationdtodobject-orienteddtechnologydisdtwofold.dFirst,dobject-orienteddsoftwareddevel- 
opmentdrequiresd explicitdmodellingd ofd itsd processesd andd artifacts.dSecondly,dsoftware 
processesdanddartifactsdcandbedmodelleddusingdobject-orienteddprinciples. 

PartdVIIIdisdconcemeddwithdcomponent-orienteddprogrammingd(COP).dCOPdisdoften 
referredd tod asd thed nextd stepd beyondd OOPd andd COPd is,d amongd others,ddifferentd ind the 
focusd ond constructingd systemsd fromd independentlyd developedd components.d Research 
issuesd included thed relationd tod softwared architecture,d thed non-functionald requirements 
thatdcomponentsdshoulddfulfildanddthedglue-ingdofdcomponentsdduringdapplicationdcon- 
struction. 

Partd IXd presentsd thed doctorald studentsd workshop .d Differentd fromd thed otherd work- 
shopsdthatdfocusdondadtechnicaldtopic,dthisdworkshopdpresentsdadwidedvarietydofiiresearch 
topics.dInstead,dthedcommonddenominatordisdthedcurrentdoccupationdofditsdparticipants. 




Nevertheless, utheupartupresentsuanuexcellentuoverviewuofuongomgiiresearchuactivitiesuin 
object-orientation. 

TheutopicuofuPartuXuisuobject-orientedureal-timeusystems.uDespiteiiearlyuscepticism, 
object-orientedutechnologyuhasubecomeumoreuwidelyuuseduinureal-timeiisystems.uHow- 
eveputhereuremainuseveraluresearchuissuesusuchuasugeneratingiicodeufromuRTuspecifica- 
tions,ii validationii andii testingii ofu dynamicii behaviourii andii theii relationii betweenii obj ect- 
orientedureal-timeusoftwareuanduconventionalukemels.ulnuthisupartutheufocusuisuonuthe 
modellinguofiiobject-orientedureal-timeusystemuanduonuimplementationutechniques. 

Aspect-orienteduprogramminguisudiscusseduinuPartuXLuOneucanuidentifyuaii general 
awarenessuthatii coded tanglingureducesiUheii quality, lie. g.umaintainabilityuandureusability, 
ofu software.ii AOPii isii concemedii withii approachesii toil separatelyii described thed various 
aspectsdofdadcomponentdordsoftwaredsystemdanddtodcomposedthemdatdadlaterdstage.dHow- 
evepdvariousdapproachesdtodachievingdthisdseparationdofdconcemsdcandbedidentifieddand 



PartdXIIdisdconcemeddwithdoperatingdsystems.dModemdoperatingdsystemsdmust,din 
additiondtodthedtraditionaldrequirementsdofdperformancedanddusability,dfulfildadditional 
requirementsdsuchdasdflexibility,dadaptabilitydanddscalability.dThedobject-orienteddpara- 
digmd providesd propertiesd thatd helpd achieved thesed requirements.d Operatingd system 
issuesddiscusseddindthisdpartdare,damongdothers,dreflection,dconfigurationdofdadaptable 
operatingdsystemsdanddvirtualdmachines. 



3 Aboututheudiversityuofutheusubmissions 

Adworkshopdreaderdis,dbyditsdnature,dveryddiversedinditsdcontributions.dThisdreaderdisdby 

nodmeansdandexceptiondtodthatdrule.dThedcontributionsdhavedadwideddiversitydindtopicsdas 



limiteddeffortdondsummarizingdthedworkshop.dAsdeditors,dwedhavedgivendthedorganisers 
muchdfreedomdindthedpresentationdofdtheirdworkshop.dWedconsidereddthedcontentsdofdthe 
partsd mored importantd thand theird uniformityd andd wed dod notd believed thatd thisd would 
decreasedreadability. 
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Workshop 1: Object Oriented Technology for 
Telecommunications Services Engineering 

June 9* 1997 
Jyvaskyla, Finland 

Organisers: Simon Znaty, Jean-Pierre Hubaux 

The demand for advanced telecommunication services has increased enormously the last 
few years. This has led to situations where the network operators have clashed new services 
into their networks at high speed to satisfy the customer needs. Today, when the 
telecommunication monopolies are breaking up, the fight for market shares has become 
hard. Moreover the demand for more and more specialised end-user services will continue 
to grow, and there will be an increasing demand for having the new services in shorter and 
shorter time frames. Thus, the structure and function of the switching systems will change 
to accommodate the need for rapid deployment of more and more customised services. The 
telecommunications industry, which has been interconnection-driven, will, in the future, be 
service-driven! 

A new discipline called "telecommunications services engineering" is now emerging to 
cover the specification, design, implementation, management and validation of 
telecommunications services and their deployment and exploitation over current and future 
network architectures. 

One of the main technology that has to be applied to master the service engineering 
complexity is object orientation. This can be easily explained: reusability of service class 
libraries, easy customisation of services, encapsulation for hiding implementation specific 
solutions and thereby gaining manufacturer independence as well as network independence, 
object modelling, etc. 

In spite of this consensus, many issues still need to be investigated. For this reason, this 
year, a workshop has been organised on this specific topic in the framework of ECOOP. 
Around 20 people attended this workshop; thanks to the limited size of the group and to the 
commitment of the participants, the sessions were highly interactive. Eight papers were 
presented in this workshop. All papers result of the call for papers and were carefully 
reviewed. The presented papers can be roughly put into 4 areas. 

In the area of methodological support, Arve Meisingset addresses the problem of 
graphically representing a management information model specified with GDMO by using 
the well known OMT object-oriented methodology. 

The second area is about behavior formalisation of objects. 

Dominique Sidou deals with the important features of a behavior model intended for the 
specification and validation of distributed applications. 




Jorge Luis Tellez Portas, David Watrin and Tayeb Ben Meriem focus on the use of the B 
method for specifying unambiguously managed objects. They also show its application for 
the specification of a WDM management information model. 

The third paper of this group, by Lisandro Granville, Luciano Gaspary and Janilce Almeida 
proposes the OST development tool based on a new object oriented methodology called 
NSOMA which is intended to help the designer of protocols and services in the formal 
definition of specifications. 

A third area that has been addressed is the object-oriented development of 
telecommunications protocols and services. 

In their paper, Jarmo Harju, Bilhanan Silverajan and Ilkka Toivanen propose an object 
oriented development environment called OVOPS, for protocol and distributed applications 
implementation. The tool supports the design, implementation and prototyping steps by 
providing an object oriented framework. The authors describe TCAP and GSM BTS 
implementation experiences. 

The paper from Luca Deri deals with rapid network management development and presents 
his tools that are able to mask the complexity of network management. 

The fourth area is about quality of service provisioning in a CORBA environment. 

Zied Choukair and Antoine Beugnard focus on the integration of quality of service with 
real-time constraints and present the COREMO prototype which implements their 
approach. 

As we have seen, the different papers address quite hot topics of the area of service 
engineering. In the near future, we can expect that issues such as CORBA, ODP, and TINA 
will be seriously investigated by our community. 

In any case, the saga of the application of object oriented technology to telecommunications 
services engineering is far from being over. We hope that this workshop has been 
successful in helping the participants to get a better insight on the different facets of this 
exciting area. 



Simon Znaty and Jean-Pierre Hubaux 




Telecommunications Services Engineering : 
Principles, Architectures and Tools 

1 2 

Simon Znaty , Jean-Pierre Hubaux 

ENST-Bretagne, RSM Department, France, Simon.Znaty@enst-bretagne.fr 

2 

EPFL, TCOM Laboratory, Switzerland, hubaux @tcom.epfl.ch 

Abstract 

This paper introduces telecommunication services engineering through a definition of services, of 
network architectures that run services, and of methods, techniques and tools used to develop 
services. Emphasis is put on the intelligent network (IN), the telecommunication management 
network (TMN) and TINA architectures. 

Key words : telecommunications services engineering, network architectures, methods, techniques 

1. Introduction to Telecommunications Services Engineering 

The previous decade has been devoted to the deployment of complex heterogeneous 
networks. Today, the new trend is toward services with quality of service requirements 
increasingly stringent. There is a need of a global reply to master and meet the 
requirements of the different stakeholders of this complex area. The proposed discipline to 
tackle these issues is Telecommunications Services Engineering. 

Telecommunications services engineering is becoming strategic with the advent of 
broadband networks and mobile communications that enable to think of a large variety of 
services. Moreover, because of deregulation expected for 1998 in Europe, competition will 
lead to a market pressure to propose services increasingly reliable and cheap. 

1.1. Service definition 

Telecommunication services is a common name for all services offered by, or over, a 
telecommunication network. 

The word service is used in several different contexts. In the ISDN (Integrated Services 
Digital Network) world, three types of network services can be distinguished [1] : 

Support services define the transmission capabilities between two access points, including 
routing and switching across the network. They correspond to « bearer services ». 
Teleservices include capabilities for communication between applications. Teleservices are 
supplied by communication software in the terminals. Telephony, audio, fax, videotex, 
video telephony are examples of teleservices. 

Supplementary services also called features, complement support services or teleservices. 
Most well known supplementary services are related to the telephony teleservice (Call 
forwarding, three party conference, etc.), but they could of course be generalised to other 
teleservices. 

Value added services is a term often used for advanced supplementary services, especially 
services that can be offered and marketed as stand-alone products. Examples of such 




services are freephone, premium rate, virtual private network and televoting. Many value 
added services can be offered by special service providers connected to the network. 

1.2. Service engineering definition 

The concepts, principles and rules of service engineering have been first borrowed from 
those of software engineering. With years, the work of researchers in the service area have 
shown that the telecommunication services sector has specific requirements and should also 
integrate results from some other disciplines such as security, verification and validation, 
database management systems, communication management, etc. 

Service engineering can be defined as the set of methods, techniques and tools to specify, 
design, implement, verify and validate value added services that meet user needs and deploy 
and exploit these services in the current or future networks. Service engineering is a young 
discipline, but a discipline, as is protocol engineering. 

Three important components are considered (Figure 1): 

• the service creation environment which may be compared to a software engineering 
platform specialised for the development of telecommunications services, 

• the telecommunication network which corresponds to a black box that offers an 
application programming interface (API). This latter may be a signalling or management 
interface. 

• the network architecture which is in charge of controlling the execution of the service 
within the network. It is positioned between the service creation environment and the 
network. 




Figure 1 : Components of Telecommunications Services Engineering 
Service engineering covers three important domains, namely ; 

• Service creation, where the service is considered as a distributed application running on 
the multiple nodes of a telecommunication network, 

• Service management, which should be studied during service analysis and design, 

• Network management, which concerns the management of network resources used to 
provide telecommunications services. 

Therefore two kinds of services are involved, telecommunications services and 
management services. 



2. Network Architectures 




2.1. The Intelligent Network (IN) 

Telecommunications organisations have first defined the Intelligent Network (IN) that 
allows a rapid, smooth and easy introduction of new services in the network [2]. These 
services may he customised according to customer needs. 

The architecture chosen is based on a centralised control. Service control is completely 
separated from call control. It is based on the existence of a signalling network linking all 
the switches. In the modem digital telephone network this signalling network does exist : it 
is called Common Channel Signalling n°7 (CCS7) network. 

Figure 2 shows the IN architecture. It is based on a central node, the Service Control Point 
(SCP) , which controls the execution of a service in the network. The SCP is the master, 
while the switches, called Service Switching Points (SSP), are the slaves. Such an 
architecture is well adapted to services needing a centralised database like the green 
number (sometimes called Freephone) service. The IN will play a major role in the 
provision of mobile services. 
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Figure 2 : Simplified IN Architecture 



2.2. The Telecommunication Management Network (TMN) 

Parallel to the IN standardisation, telecommunications organisations have defined the 
Telecommunication Management Network (TMN). TMN enables to federate the 
equipments that constitute the telecommunication network, produced generally by different 
telecommunication vendors, to enable their control in a uniform, global and efficient way 
[3]. 

Management of telecommunication networks may be defined as the set of activities of 
monitoring, analysis, control and planning of the operation of telecommunication network 
resources to provide services to customers with a certain level of quality and cost. 

The main functions supplied by TMN, named functional areas are fault, configuration, 
performance, security and accounting management. 

The set of capabilities necessary for network management relies on a reference stmcture 
which identifies the main TMN components and interfaces. The TMN architecture may be 
considered according to three views: information architecture, functional architecture and 
physical architecture. 

The information architecture provides a data representation of the network resources fo the 
purpose of monitoring, control and management. The approach considered for the 
specification of the information model is object oriented. 

The information architecture also defines management layers which correspond to levels 
where decisions should be made and where management information reside. ITU-T has 




proposed a generic network information model. Genericity enables the model to be 
applicable to different network technologies (ATM*, SDrf, PDH^, etc). The model is 
currently applicable to both network element and network management layers. 

The functional architecture describes the realisation of a TMN in terms of different 
categories of function blocks and different classes of interconnection among these function 
blocks called reference points. 

The TMN physical architecture corresponds to the physical realisation of the functional 
architecture. Every function block becomes a physical block or a set of physical blocks (OS, 
Operation System) and reference points are transformed into interfaces. The TMN is seen as 
a set of connected physical blocks, every of them executing a set of TMN functions. To 
ensure interoperability, the specification of an interface requires the use of compatible 
communication protocols and compatible data representation. The exchanges of information 
between two management systems are performed by means of management operations and 
notifications through the CMIS"* service and CMIP^ protocol. 

Figure 3 shows the physical architecture of a VPN (Virtual Private Network) configuration 
management system [4]. VPN is a telecommunication service that provides corporate 
networking between geographically dispersed customer premises based on a shared public 
switched network infrastructure. 

The configuration management architecture consists of a set of OSs, namely, the CPN OS 
that manages the CPN resources, the PN OS that manages the public network resources, the 
PN-service OS which is responsible of the management of the services offered over the 
public network (e.g., a virtual path service in an ATM network), the CPN-service OS which 
role is to administer the services provided over the CPN, and finally the VPN-service OS 
for the management of the VPN service. The X interface enables interactions among the 
VPN service actors, i.e., the customer, the service provider and the network provider . The 
Q3 interface takes place between OSs of a given management domain. 




Figure 3: VPN Physical management architecture 



' ATM : Asynchronous transfer Mode 
^ SDH : Synchronous Digital Hierarchy 
^ PDH : Plesiochronous Digital Hierarchy 
CMIS : Common Management Information Service 
^ CMIP : Common Management Information Protocol 








Obviously, the IN and TMN architectures overlap. For instance, one TMN application such 
as billing and one IN application such as virtual private network must be tightly related 
because VPN billing should be handled in a consistent way with TMN billing. This shows 
that unless both IN and TMN architectures are made more consistent, the interconnection of 
IN and TMN applications would be very difficult. Moreover, it will be difficult to support 
two independent architectures while applications of both architectures must interoperate. 
The TINA architecture encompasses an integrated IN/TMN architecture. 



2.3. Telecommunications Information Networking Architecture (TINA) 

The evolution of the IN calls for new facilities such as flexible control of emerging 
multimedia, multisession, multipoint, broadband network resources, and services 
interoperability across diverse network domains. To meet these requirements, the TINA 
consortium has defined a global architecture that enables the creation, deployment, 
exploitation and management of services worldwide [5]. 

The goal is to build a reference model for open telecommunication architectures 
incorporating telecommunication services and management services, integrating the IN and 
TMN domains. TINA makes use of the latest advances in distributed computing (Open 
Distributed Processing, ODP [6] and Object Management Group, OMG [7]), and in object 
orientation to ensure interoperability, software reuse, flexible distribution of software and 
homogeneity in the design of services and their management. 
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Figure 4: The TINA architecture 



The layers of the TINA architecture divide application objects into different domains ; The 
service layer where service components provide value added services with their 
management integrated, and the resource layer where resource management components 
provide an abstraction of the network resources used to supply the service (e.g., components 
that enable services to establish, maintain and release connections). Service and resource 
management components run over a distributed processing environment (DPE) [8]. At the 
lowest layer of the architecture, we can find the physical resources such as transmission 
links, switches and terminals. 



3. Techniques 

The advanced information processing techniques are playing a major role in the realisation 
of telecommunications services and underlying network architectures. Among these 
techniques, we can find object oriented methods for the specification phase, open 
distributed processing for the design phase, and the agent technology which provides a 
suitable support for the control and management of telecommunications systems. 

3.1. Open Distributed Processing 

A telecommunication service is a distributed application that runs over the multiple nodes of 
a telecommunication network. This statement leads to consider an information network 
(e.g., TINA) as an open distributed system, and to apply open distributed processing (ODP) 
concepts [9] to its design. The ODP reference model jointly defined by ISO and ITU-T 
provides a framework for the design of distributed systems with the introduction of 
viewpoints. Each viewpoint represents a different abstraction of the original system. 
Informally, a viewpoint leads to a representation of the system with emphasis on a specific 
concern. Five viewpoints are identified: enterprise, information, computation, engineering 
and technology. 

The enterprise viewpoint is concerned with the overall environment within which an ODP 
system is to operate. The information viewpoint focuses on the information requirements of 
the system, and deals with information object types, together with their states and permitted 
state changes. The computation viewpoint shows processing functions and data types, 
abstracting away from the underlying hardware structures via transparency functions. The 
engineering viewpoint establishes transparency services utilising concepts from operating 
systems and communications. The technology viewpoint is concerned with the realisation of 
an ODP system in terms of specific hardware and software components. 
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Figure 5: Les points de vue: Differentes projections d’un systeme 







3.2. Mobile agents 

An agent is a program, which, with a certain degree of autonomy performs tasks on behalf 
of a user or an application. An agent may move between network sites and cooperate with 
other agents to achieve its goals. 

Agent development finds its roots in two research domains : intelligent agents stemming 
from artificial intelligence, which studies the capabilities of learning and decision making of 
cooperative autonomous entities ; mobile code technology that enable programs to migrate 
from a machine to another, while preserving their execution environment. This latter 
domain is evolving at a fast pace ; this is due to the emergence of languages such as Tcl 
[10] and Java [11], and of their portable execution environment. 

The use of agent technology for telecommunications services engineering is a very hot 
topic. It lies within the boundaries of areas such as telecommunications, artificial 
intelligence and software engineering. This can be seen as an advantage since it promotes 
the convergence of research results from different communities. 

3.3. Other techniques 

Among the other techniques not detailed in this survey, we can mention formal methods for 
the verification, validation and test of telecommunication services before deploying them ; 
the goal of formal methods is to improve the reliability of these services. 

Figure 7 summarises the interrelations among the different network architectures of 
telecommunications services engineering and the impact of techniques on these 
architectures. 




Figure 7 : interrelations between network architectures and impact of techniques 

4. Conclusion 

To conclude, telecommunications services engineering takes several important aspects into 
consideration: 

• An aspect related to methods, techniques and tools for the analysis, design, 
implementation, verification, and validation of telecommunications services. These 
methods , techniques and tools rely heavily on the object oriented approach and open 
distributed processing. 

• An aspect related to the network architecture which is in charge of executing the service in 
the network. 



Experimentation and prototyping are the only means available today to show the feasibility 
of the proposed concepts and scenarios. 

Anyhow, telecommunications services engineering is an important research domain at the 
boundaries of software engineering and telecommunication systems. It draws much attention 
from network operators and telecommunication vendors since it is an important source of 
income. We hope that the scientific community will significantly contribute to this emerging 
area. 

Specifically, the way the Internet will develop within or in parallel with these architectures 
is still an open question. 
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Rumbaugh’s OMT [1] notation is frequently proposed as a candidate ‘conceptual’ language for 
the Information viewpoint of the Open Distributed Processing framework, ODP [2]. Guidelines 
for the Definition of Managed Objects, GDMO [3], is a notation used for defining ‘information’ 
for the Telecommunications Management Network. This definition is considered to belong to 
the Engineering viewpoint of ODP. OMT is a pure graphical language, while GDMO is a pure 
alphanumeric language. This paper identifies difficulties with using OMT in combination with 
GDMO. 

1 Background 

The Standardization Sector of the International Telecommunication Union, ITU-T, 
Study Group 10 on Languages and general software aspects for telecommunication 
systems is - as one of its tasks - developing Recommendations on design of human- 
machine interfaces to Telecommunications Management Network applications, TMN, 
see e.g. ITU-T M.3010 [4]. Data communicated over the interfaces between TMN 
applications are specified by means of GDMO. Therefore, GDMO specifications are 
used to extract information to be presented at the human-machine interface. In this 
context, note that the ODP framework from ISO does not provide ‘viewpoints’ to 
specify the human-machine interface. Also, the human-machine interface is kept 
outside the TMN boundary of the TMN functional architecture. However, it is the 
human-machine interface that matters to the operator at his terminal and to the 
operator organisation. They will not be satisfied with unharmonised presentations of 
the same or different information by software from different vendors. Hence, ITU-T 
SGIO is addressing harmonisation of presentation of information at the human- 
machine interface to TMN applications, and are developing specification techniques, 
i.e. reference models, methods, languages and guidelines [5, 6, 7, 8], to this end. 

Alphanumeric GDMO specifications are inherently hard to overview. Therefore, 
SGIO has developed Recommendation Z.360, Graphic GDMO [9], to provide an 
overview of GDMO specifications. Rumbaugh’s OMT notation has been evaluated for 
this use, however, has not been found appropriate, as explained in this paper. 

2 Formalisation 

OMT has no formal definition. GDMO has a definition of the syntax, but not of its 
semantics. The implication of these deficiencies is that you do not know what notions 
in one language can be mapped into notions in the other language. Aggregation in 
OMT may either be mapped into Name Binding, an attribute stating a reference to the 




subordinate object, an attribute stating a reference to the superior object, a GRM [11] 
relationship or other combinations of notions. GRM, General Relationship Model, can 
be considered to be an extension of GDMO. The problem is that you do not know 
what is the right mapping between OMT and GDMO/GRM, and you cannot know, as 
long as the languages are not formally defined. 

3 Graphic versus alphanumeric languages 

OMT is a pure graphical language, while GDMO is a pure alphanumeric language. 
GDMO specifications are hard to overview, and this is a reason for supplying GDMO 
specifications with graphical illustrations. Entity Relationship (ER) graphs with 
extensions have been used for this purpose. Frequently these graphs are misleading 
and/or wrong compared to the alphanumeric specifications: 

• The graphs frequently use classes which do not exist in the GDMO specifications 

• The class labels in the graphs, informal texts and GDMO specifications are 
frequently different for the same class 

• Inheritance of Name Bindings by the ‘and subclasses’ sub-clause is not depicted in 
the graphs, while it is essential for the understanding of the alternative naming 
structures and pointers 

• Pointer attributes are in the informal texts frequently said to refer to informal 
classes which do not exist in the GDMO specifications 

• Pointer attributes from class A to class B are incorrectly believed to be inhereted to 
subclasses of B 

• The symbols used are misleading as to whether they represent one template 
statement, several template statements or a reference between template statements 

The OMT graphics come closer than ER to the expressiveness of GDMO, as both 
languages are object oriented. However, the basic problem, that they are different, 
remains. Therefore, ITU-T has developed Recommendation Z.360, Graphic GDMO, 
which provides a graphic notation for GDMO/GRM. The basic requirement for this 
notation is that ‘The Graphic GDMO shall be true to the Alphanumeric GDMO’. 

4 Conceptualisation 

OMT provides no indication of naming attributes, while GDMO defines the naming 
attribute within the context of a Name Binding. OMT provides an association notion 
similar to but not identical to the ER relationships. Pure GDMO use pointer attributes 
only, while GRM provides an advanced relationship notion. These observations 
indicate that OMT is intended for conceptual specifications, while pure GDMO is for 
syntactical definition of data. The detailed definitions of data values in GDMO are 
provided by the use of Abstract Syntax Notation One, ASN. 1 [11]. However, the 

informal text on GDMO is misleadingly mentioning information trees of instances 
from GDMO specifications. Neither of the languages provide means to state 
denotation mappings from terms to entities or assertion mappings from statements to 
propositions. Therefore, the notions of modelling, information and conceptualisation 
are naivistic in both languages. 

5 Aggregation versus Name Binding 




OMT uses aggregation of object classes, while GDMO provides Name Binding of 
managed object classes. These notions are similar, however, not identical. In the 
following we will investigate if aggregation can be mapped into Name Binding, and 
vice versa: 

1 . OMT provides no indication of how to associate a (Name Binding) label with 
aggregation, as aggregation has no label. Therefore, there is no way to refer from 
the graphics in OMT to GDMO statements; in most cases this is no big problem, 
but sometimes it is. 

2. OMT provides no means to state explicit inheritance of aggregation, similar to 'and 
subclasses' of the superior class of a Name Binding in GDMO. Many of the 
mistakes in GDMO specifications are associated with the use of the 'and 
subclasses' sub-clause. 

3. OMT allows branching from one aggregation symbol to several components. We 
think this is just a way of drawing, without any extra semantics. 

4. The OMT aggregation diamond is associated with the superior class. This 
assymmetry of the symbol may be interpreted as an indication of an attribute or 
constraint on this class, ref. point (2) on inheritance of aggregation. The 
assymmetry is misleading as to the GDMO interpretation, since Name Binding in 
GDMO is a separate template, i.e. a kind of association, and not a reference from 
one managed object class to the other. 

6 Generalisation versns Derived From 

OMT uses a Generalisation notion between object classes, while GDMO uses a 
Derived From reference from a subclass to its superclasses. These notions are similar, 
however, not identical. In the following we will investigate if Generalisation can be 
mapped into Derived From, and vice versa: 

1. While OMT is intended to be a conceptual language, GDMO has an extra 
syntactical dimension not provided by OMT. In GDMO: Suppose A is Derived 
From B, and C is Derived From B, as well. If A and C have different 
(distinguished) naming attributes, then they have different name spaces; if the 
distinguished names are identical, then the name spaces are overlapping. OMT 
does not allow for this distinction. 

2. OMT and GDMO allow multiple inheritance, but resolution of conflicts is left for 
the implementations. 

3. The discriminator notion of OMT has no parallel in GDMO. 

4. GDMO has not the same restriction on what classes can be instantiated as in OMT. 
While all classes in GDMO may be instantiated, in OMT only leaf classes can be 
instantiated. 

5. GDMO does not provide means to constrain the attributes of a subclass relative to 
its superclass, except by conditional packages and informal behaviour 
specifications. 

6. OMT allows branching from one generalisation triangle to several subclasses. 
GDMO has no similar notion. 




7. OMT uses a filled triangle to state that an object can be an instance of several 
nondisjoint subclasses of a superclasses. GDMO has no similar notion, but can 
obtain the same result by defining a (sub-)subclass of the subclasses. 

8. OMT uses a relational triangle symbol to indicate generalisation. However, in 
GDMO inheritance is stated by a Derived From statement (reference/pointer) from 
a class to (several) superclasses. The different statement styles and branching of 
the two languages may mislead the users. 

7 Associations versus pointer attributes 

In OMT a link is a physical or conceptual connection between object instances, while 
an association describes a group of links with common structure and common 
semantics. An association can be reinterpreted as a class. The ‘multiplicity’ of 
associations can be: Exactly one (no mark). Many (Zero or more) (filled dot). Optional 
(Zero or one) (open dot), one or more (1+), Numerically specified (1-2, 4). Pure 
GDMO uses pointer attributes only. The informal text of each attribute indicates 
which managed object classes this attribute can point at - due to provisioning of 
multivalues and rich ASN. 1 syntaxes, one attribute can point at more than one 
managed object class. GRM provides complex relations, which can be inherited and 
reinterpreted. In the following we will investigate if associations can be mapped into 
pointer attributes, and vice versa: 

1. The OMT text on "Implementing associations" clearly indicates that GDMO 
references/pointers are not covered by OMT. 

2. GDMO pointer attributes are directed, similar to relational mathematics, while 
OMT associations are undirected, similar to the relational model. 

3. GDMO references/pointers are one-way, and no cardinality is indicated. However, 
in ASN.l an attribute can be defined to be multivalued. This allows for one 
attribute having several values which can point to many objects. This ‘multiplicity’ 
is in OMT indicated by a filled dot at the pointed at side. GRM provides 
cardinality constraint parameters similar to, but different from the multiplicity 
notion of OMT. 

4. Some GDMO references/pointers can refer to objects of alternative classes. This is 
in Graphic GDMO represented by branching arrows. OMT has no similar notion. 
In OMT a binary association is between two classes only - while a GDMO pointer 
attribute can point to more than two classes. 

5. Also, the mappings from several binary OMT associations to the GDMO 
branching references become difficult, as they all have to be assigned different 
labels. 

6. The label of a GDMO attribute acting as a pointer is interpreted as the role label of 
the object pointed at. OMT associations will have to be assigned both association 
labels and role labels which are mapped to the GDMO labels. 

7. In (Graphic) GDMO the attribute label <package label, attribute label> is used to 
indicate the full path to the attribute in the alphanumeric GDMO specification. 
OMT has no similar means of identification. Hence, OMT and GDMO labels will 
be different and explicit mappings are needed between the labels. 




8. OMT supports n-ary relations, and so does GRM (and Graphic GDMO), but not 
GDMO. GRM is not (yet) used in most TMN specifications. GRM supports 
inheritance of relations; this is not supported by OMT. OMT supports attributes of 
associations (without assigning an object class label); this is not supported by 
GRM. Both OMT and GDMO support reinterpretation of an association/relation to 
become a (managed object) class. 

9. We observe that a realistic OMT graph becomes cluttered and does not convey the 
same information as in (Graphic) GDMO. 

8 Conclusion 

Currently, most TMN specifications are using GDMO supported with informal, and 
frequently, incorrect ER-like illustrations. Existing GDMO specifications are difficult 
to represent in OMT. The mapping from OMT to GDMO is somewhat simpler. 
However, GDMO and OMT are two different languages. Therefore, sometimes many- 
to-many mappings are needed between statements in the two languages. The mapping 
statements can only be done if OMT is supplied with an alphanumeric notation, to 
which the mapping statements can refer. Due to the differences between the 
languages, OMT is neither a suitable tool to depict the contents of GDMO 
specification nor to validate the contents of these specifications. 

Due to the problems mentioned above, ITU-T has developed Recommendation Z.360, 
Graphic GDMO, to provide an overview of GDMO specifications. To ensure the 
compatibility, the development of Graphic GDMO was based on a carefully developed 
Requirement document [9] . 

If OMT/UML is used for some viewpoint and GDMO for another viewpoint of a total 
specification, then the developers have to carefully address and validate the mappings 
between these specifications. Automatic tools to ensure the compatibility are 
preferable. 
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The objective of this paper is to present the more important features of a behav- 
ior model intended for the specification and the validation of distributed applications 
or distributed application components. Distributed application components are the ba- 
sic building blocks that are directly useful for the procurement of working distributed 
applications, e.g. telecommunication management network (TMN) applications, elec- 
tronic commerce applications Such distributed application components are typically 

built on top of distributed object computing (DOC) systems that basically provide the 
communication infrastructure. Among the existing DOC systems we are particularly 
interested in the OSI Systems Management (OSI-SM) framework [13] typically used 
for TMN applications and the general purpose OMG-CORBA [12] DOC system. There 
is an important requirement for a better specification of distributed application compo- 
nents. Indeed, without a precise, unambiguous and correct specifications it is difi&cult 
to build a truly interworking distributed application. To this end, it is necessary to go 
far beyond the communication infrastructure for which a reasonable level of maturity is 
available. The challenge is to provide effective specification and validation frameworks 
for application oriented issues, e.g. what is the meaning or semantics of each interac- 
tion occurring between a client and a server. As a matter of fact, organizations such as 
the network management forum (NMF) and the OMG have proposed new concepts to 
allow the standardization of application oriented issues. In the NMF we have Ensem- 
bles [II], in the OMG we have Object Frameworks [17]. A NMF-Ensenble defines a 
coherent grouping of object interfaces and utilization scenarios corresponding directly 
to a given network management application. However an Ensemble does not include 
any behavior specification of involved managed objects. Object frameworks are a more 
recent proposal by the OMG intended to cover behavior issues. In this paper, the goal 
is to define a suitable behavior model based on executable specifications to allow the 
validation of distributed object frameworks. 

In terms of expressiveness of the specification framework, nondeterminism and dy- 
namism are considered as the two important features in the behavior of distributed ap- 
plications. Section 1 gives a more precise description of these features and presents the 
way they are considered in the proposed behavior model. In terms of validation involve- 
ment of users is the key point. Section 2 presents some motivations for this statement 
and describes also the way usability is achieved for validation issues. 




1 Specification Framework 



1.1 Nondeterminism 

Nondeterminism is a natural consequence of distribution. In a distributed system, ac- 
tions* may execute concurrently (concurrency), actions may execute in an undeter- 
mined order (unordering), or actions can be selected for execution in a non- determined 
way (choice). As a result, the overall behavior of the system can not be uniquely de- 
termined a priori. Consequently, a behavior model for distributed applications has to 
allow the modeling of nondeterminism. In fact two approaches can be distinguished 
depending on the use of control abstractions to organize the specifications of actions in 
the system. 

1.2 Transition Systems 

In this section the notion of transition and state are defined. Putting this two notions 
together defines in its turn the concept of transition system which can be viewed as a 
low level representation for the behavior of any distributed system. Transitions in the 
system are merely its atomic actions, i.e. steps that can be observed in a single and 
coherent phase. The configurations of the system between its atomic transition steps 
define naturally its states. The overall behavior of the system can be defined either by 
all the sequences of transitions or states the system can go through from a given initial 
state s'o. This defines the concept of transition system. Though the behavior of a system 
can always be given as a transition system, such a representation is rather impractical 
because it is too low level. Most of the time transition systems are used by verification 
tools as a backend representation [2]. Because specification is a human activity the 
availability of higher level abstractions is mandatory to allow the specification of state 
and transitions - even if validation is typically performed at the low level representa- 
tions based on transition system. 

1.3 Using Control Abstractions 

In many notations dedicated operators are introduced to model the causes of nonde- 
terminism, e.g. concurrency or nondeterministic choice operators. These operators are 
applied to some rather sophisticated control abstractions such as processes as in process 
calculi [9], or automatas as in automata based specification languages [16]. Processes 
and automatas are intended to give a suitable partitioning of the control state of the 
system into well identified and manageable pieces. Actions are typically organized on 
such control structures, i.e. actions are specified based on the local (control) states that 
are defined in each process / automata in the system. Because of the emphasis that is 
put on control issues in the configuration of the system such models are referenced as 
control oriented models. 

*An action is defined as in RM-ODP2 [15] very generally by anything happening in the system. One 
important point is that the granularity of actions is a design choice. An action need not be atomic, so actions 
may overlap in time. 




1.4 Declarative Specification of Actions 

In this approach, each action is declared one by one. Each action is self contained in 
the sense that it contains both a specification of the conditions required for its acti- 
vation, a specification of its effects, and a specification of any other constraint that it 
may observe. It is important to note the key role played by the underlying data state 
of the system. Effects are typically specified as data state changes, and constraints are 
assertional conditions on data states that have to be verified at well identified places, 
e.g. pre- and post-conditions or general assertions. The enabling condition is based on 
a condition related to the data state. However it may also include a triggering event 
used to model interactions of the systems with its environment. For instance, a client 
that makes a request on a server object, or more basic things such as data state changes. 
Since the configuration of the system is defined only w.r.t. data abstractions, such mod- 
els are referenced as data oriented models. 

1.5 Synthesis 

One of the first models proposed for the specification of concurrent systems was Di- 
jkstra’s guarded command language (GCL) [1], which is a typical example of a data 
oriented model. The semantics of such languages is based only on nondeterminism. 
For instance in Dijkstra GCL at each step one guarded command among the enabled 
guarded commands is nondeterministically selected to be fired. In general instead of 
atomic commands actions of any granularity are used, it follows that the execution 
model is typically based on the nondeterministic interleaving of enabled actions. In 
contrast, control oriented models can be viewed as refinements of data oriented mod- 
els intended to model specific features of the real world. For instance, automata based 
languages are particularly adapted to the modeling of communication protocols. At 
each step, the local control state in each automata / process defines the set of enabled 
actions. The execution model then follows as before the same principle of nondetermin- 
istic interleaving of enabled actions. Detailed modeling of control is useful if related 
knowledge is available and relevant at a give stage of specification. This implies that 
the actual distribution of actions in the system is established as well as their relative se- 
quencing within each process or automata. In ODP terms this implies that a significant 
part of the engineering viewpoint issues are fixed. A model of the actual distribution 
might be required if real time constraints are to be checked that typically depend on 
the parameters associated to the communications channels (e.g. network links) existing 
between the execution threads in the system. However, if one is only interested in the 
specification of functional issues, an engineering viewpoint model is absolutely not re- 
quired. In fact this would overspecify the problem [7]. Therefore a behavior modeling 
framework, based on the declarative specification of actions, where control issues are 
specified minimally is more adapted for the purpose of functional modeling. 

1.6 Dynamic Nature 

Role Modeling In contrast to interfaces that are object centric, behaviors are of col- 
lective nature [8]. This is a natural consequence of modeling application oriented issues 




where the contexts of utilization of objects has to reflect the application requirements. 
Within an object framework basic objects are typically composed to form composite 
objects or object configurations. Each object is intended to fulfill a well identified role 
in the configuration. The role can be used as an identifier for objects [15] involved in 
specification of behavior, but this identifier has a high level semantics value w.r.t. the 
application. In other words, a role represent a view of an object for a particular purpose 
or context of utilization. So roles, by capturing utilization contexts provide a suitable 
modeling abstraction to take into account application requirements. In addition, role 
modeling allows dynamic subtyping, which is as shown below a very important feature 
of distributed applications. 

Subtyping A role defines a subtype for an object in the sense that an object fulfillinga 
role is still compatible with the core specification of the object itself, i.e. it still observes 
the interfaces defined on the core object. However, the behavior resulting from the 
interactions on such interfaces with other objects is defined w.r.t. the role. For instance 
specific state information may be associated to a role and updated according to the 
purpose of this role. In addition, in the behavior of an object in a given role interactions 
with other objects are specified using object references based on the role identifiers 
available in the object configuration, e.g. an object in the client role interacts with an 
object in the server role. So behavior gains to be promoted at the role subtype level. 
The advantages are that (i) much more expressive and readable behavior specifications 
are obtained, and (ii) core object are kept as simple as they are, i.e. most of the time 
limited to their mandatory interfaces and attributes. 

Dynamic Subtyping The dynamic subtyping character of role modeling results merely 
from the fact that roles may be associated dynamically to objects. ODP states clearly 
that in a composite object, the association of a component object with a role may result 
from the actualization of a parameter [15]. An object can in fact play several roles, and 
this set can change over time according to its evolution in the distributed application. 
An important point is that a usual object oriented mechanisms such as (static) inheri- 
tance is clearly not satisfactory to model the different variants of an object just because 
these variants need to be dynamically available. Note that the set of roles fulfilled may 
have to be kept consistent. For instance an object is usually not allowed to play the re- 
viewer and reviewed role at the same time. Such inconsistencies are not caused by role 
modeling, they merely reflect properties of real life systems. Interestingly, role model- 
ing provides very expressive means to specify such constraints. This has typically been 
used to model and analyze management policy conflicts [10]. 

1.7 Relationships 

The concept of relationship follows directly from the need to model configuration of 
objects. However, this is only one way to do so, and in fact some authors prefer not to 
use relationships because they want to keep the emphasis on roles. A typical example 
is the role model collaboration view of the object oriented role analysis and modeling 
(OOram) software engineering method [14]. One problem with relationships is that 




they are often used for other purposes such as graph modeling and navigation on object 
graphs. Though relationships is an overloaded concept, in the context of TMN appli- 
cations it turns out that the generic relationship model (GRM) [5] is suitable to define 
roles for the purpose of dynamic subtyping. Note that as in [4] only GRM templates re- 
lated to information modeling viewpoint issues are used. The computational viewpoint 
issues in GRM are not usable as such. For instance relationship operation mappings 
can not be defined precisely using GRM. In addition they are defined only using CMIS 
services. 



2 Validation Framework 

Validation of a specification consists to check the correspondence between informal 
requirements and the formal specification. Three techniques are commonly used : 

1 . inspection consists merely for the people involved to cross-read their respective 
specifications. 

2. reasoning consists to prove properties about a specification. 

3. execution proceeds by executing series of tests and by observing their outcome. 

Though inspection is a technique that can always be used because it is always pos- 
sible, it suffers from severe limitations because it is a manual process directly limited 
by the capacities of humans. In contrast execution and reasoning provide some assis- 
tance for validation. However, in the end the quality of the validation depends only on 
the relevance of either the executed test cases or the properties that were proved. So in 
both cases all depends on the users involved in the validation process. Execution and 
reasoning have been opposed for ages. Executable specifications are often qualified 
as less abstract and less expressive that non-executable ones. In addition, it has also 
been argued [6] that, though executing individual test cases is useful, it is less powerful 
than proving more general properties. However, with declarative specifications it can 
be shown [3] that a comparable level of abstraction and expressiveness can be obtained. 
In addition, executable specifications are much more prone to the involvement of users. 
They allow a direct touch-and-fell approach about the features of a system. This pro- 
vides an excellent communication vehicle between users, specifiers and developers. In 
contrast reasoning has not yet reached a satisfactory level of usability, because theorem 
provers still need intelligent indications from users to achieve complex proofs. Even 
then other important issues are the manageability, the presentation ... of such proofs, 
which is still a difficult problem in the currently available tools. Note that to allow for 
the executability of declarative specifications of actions a precise execution semantics 
based on the nondeterministic interleaving of the execution of actions has been devised. 

3 Conclusion 

By deliberately limiting our ambitions to the specification and validation of functional 
behavior properties, we have come up to a behavior model particularly adapted to infor- 
mation and computational viewpoint modeling. The declarative specification of actions 




is intrinsically nondeterministic. Thus there is no problem to model nondeterminism, 
which is a basic feature of distributed applications. Another important feature of dis- 
tributed applications is their dynamic nature. To this end it has been shown how roles 
provide a powerful information modeling abstraction to capture application oriented 
requirements. Roles define object subtypes dynamically available, object configura- 
tions and behavior labels, all that being directly linked to high level application issues. 
Finally, validation is based on the principle of executable specifications. This is a prag- 
matic approach that has been felt more usable than reasoning. The resulting behavior 
model is “good” because it allows to model the intended distributed application fea- 
tures, moreover it is reasonably usable for distributed application domain experts such 
as telecom engineers both in terms of specification and validation. 
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Abstract 

The actual standards used in network management to represent managed 
equipment or networks are not totally satisfying. To solve this problem we propose a 
new FDT, the B method. We believe that B method has advantages over its 
counterparts and will bring new ideas on subjects such as ODP concepts. To confirm 
our assertions, we have tested this method on a real case study, the management of a 
WDM network based on the TMN. 
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1, Introduction 

GDMO is the standard used in network management to represent managed 
equipment or networks. It is well established but it is not totally satisfying, since the 
specification process is still ambiguous. The identification of this problem is not new 
and many solutions have been advanced. In such a context, we propose a new FDT, 
the B[10] method. Indeed we believe that B method has advantages on its 
counterparts and in any case, it will bring new ideas on the subject such as its 
conformance to ODP concepts. Moreover, we use different tools that allow us to 
reduce significantly the amount of work to be done. To confirm the use of B method 
as a FDT for network management, we have tested this method on a real case study. 

2, The purpose of formalization 

2.1 The OSI Management Model Ambiguities 

GDMO is a widely used standard in the industrial and normative world. However 
the people involved in the specification process are not totally satisfied with GDMO 
because it is only a semi-formal language. 

This characteristic appears in the behaviour template that is used in six templates over 
the nine defined by GDMO. The three main problems consist of: 

• The use of natural language (English). It introduces several interpretation 
ambiguities at the moment of code development. 
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• Non standardized behaviour field content. Sometimes it deals more with a 
description of the class rather than a description of a behaviour. 

• Non standardized placement of the behaviour description. It can be filled in 
several templates and depends on the logic of each modeler. For instance, let us 
consider a parameter defined in an action. Some people would fill the behaviour 
description in the MOC^ template, others in the action template and others in the 
parameter template. In such context, it is very hard to find the needed 
information, and once again the global behaviour interpretation depends on the 
programmer expertise. 

To understand the importance of the formalization behaviour, we can point out 
some of the major advantages using FDT. Formal system modeling is closer to the 
real world. Moreover, these methods present rigorous languages, mainly based on 
first order predicate logic. Once the formal specification is written, there is no 
possibility of misinterpretation since these methods offer proof mechanisms which 
enable to verily that further development stages are consistent with the previous ones. 
Thus, it allows a better understanding of the specifications before beginning the 
development stage. In consequence, this improves the test scope and the reliability in 
the model. 

2.2 Investigated Solutions 

The main solutions to this problem are based on FDTs, such as: the Z formal 
notation[7] supported by the SGI 5 of the ITU-T based on the translation of the 
GDMO specification to Z; LOBSTERS[13] of the INRIA based on IBM’s CRS; the 
TIMS[3] platform of the Eurecom Institute based on Scheme and dedicated to the 
information point of view; and SDL[5,8,12]. SDL is the most widespread FDT in 
telecommunications. However, the finite state machines concept does not really fit to 
object models. Even the latest version of SDL^ does not support multiple inheritance, 
moreover the SDL frontier between specification and executable code is not very 
clear. 

As another example, we have GDMO-t [9] that is not based on an FDT. It is aimed 
to be an extension of GDMO, defining new templates dedicated to the behaviour. 
GDMO-i- is also already engaged in a standardization process. Nevertheless we 
believe that it is too much dedicated to CMIP which is not in the ODP spirit, 
concerning the independence of the different viewpoints, i.e. information and 
engineering. 

To our knowledge, none of these approaches really gives a totally satisfying 
solution. We may be tempted to give up GDMO for a more rigorous language. This 
solution is not very good because it does not take into account the great amount of 
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work already done in GDMO. Another idea is the translation of all GDMO models in 
certain formalism but this is not cost effective since it is a purely manual task. Under 
the circumstances, we believe that the best approach is to integrate a formalization of 
the behaviour in the GDMO models using B method. 

3. WhyB? 

3.1 From Z to B 

As previously mentioned, various solutions based on Z have been explored [7,13]. 
Z is a FDT based on the first order predicate logic which offers great possibilities of 
abstraction. However Z has an important problem that lies in the absence of tools 
producing a machine executable code. 

At this stage, B method can be helpful. B is the natural continuation of Z. Both 
formalisms have been originated by the same person: Jean Raymond Abrial[10]; and 
they share practically the same mathematical language; It is mainly the language 
stmctures and their manipulation that differ: Z uses the scheme concept and B the 
abstract machine one. Moreover, the weakness of B holds in the fact that it is not yet 
standardized, but it should be in the next two years. Indeed, it benefits from the 
BUG‘'[4] dynamism, and most of all from the support of various industrials such as 
British Petroleum, Matra, French Metro & Railways, Aerospatiale, GEC-Alsthom, 
and GEC Marconi Avionics Ltd. 

3.2 Executable code production 

The B refinement technique enables to progressively determine the different 
choices of implementation during the specification stages. This is achieved thanks to 
the formal proof concept that assures whether the concrete specification really 
performs what was first specified in the abstract one. The concrete specification can 
be automatically translated into machine executable code. This ends with the 
ambiguity problem that arises during the code development. These concepts are 
implemented in industrial tool like the atelier R[3], developed by Steria Mediterranee, 
that produces C or ADA executable code and has been used in large industrial 
projects such as the development of METEOR^ [] security systems. 

4, Our strategy to validate the use of B 

In order to validate the use of B we will analyze a real system that we are currently 
developing at our TMN laboratory. 

The B method offers the possibility to specify the whole model. But, as we said 
before, we should only concentrate our efforts on the GDMO behaviour template 
formalization. 
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4.1 Specification of a WDM model based on TMN and ODP 

WDM'’ is an optical technology based on the multiplexing of various wavelengths 
over the same medium. This new layer is complementary to the SDH^ transport layer, 
and will increase the capacity of the transport network, providing higher network 
flexibility and additional capacities in terms of routing, reconfiguration and 
protection. Thanks to new equipment such as the OADM* we can insert or extract a 
chosen wavelength from SDH ring networks. The WDM networks and equipment 
remain experimental and thus, there is not yet any standardized management model 
available today. Our mission is to define a new model based on TMN standards and 
ODP principles in order to manage SDH coloured sections rings[l,2]. Our functional 
model is based on the ITU-T G.805 and G.681 functional architecture that divides the 
WDM the optical network into three client-server layers optical channel(oCH), optical 
multiplex section(oM) and optical amplifier section(oA). Thus, our information model 
is a specialization of the ITU-T M.3100 model. To illustrate our WDM network 
management vaodeA, figure 1 shows the whole inheritance tree. 




Figure 1. WDM model inheritance tree 
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The B machine representing the behaviour of the optical fabric class is shown in 
figure 2. 



MACHINE 

OFABRIC 

SEES 

STATES , CONNECT , DISCONNECT , CTPPROTECTED 

INCLUDES 

Ctp. CTPPROTECTED ... 

OPERATIONS 

CriticalAlarmTreatment (Ctp) 

PRE (Ctp e Ctpprotected) A severityl (Ctp) = criticalA OperationalState (Ctp) = 
Disabled a O perationalState (Ctp .protectedby) = Enabled a A dministrativeState 
(Ctp . protectedby) = unlockedA 
THEN ANY 
OXCprotection 
WHERE 

OXCprotection € OXCinstanciated 

THEN 

aCTp = Ctp. protectedby | | OXCid = Ctp . pointerOXC | | zCTp 
=Ctp . connectivitypointer | | Odisconnect (OXCid) | | 

Connect (aCtp , OXCprotection, zCtp) 

END 

Figure 2. Optical fabric objet specification in B 



4.2 Simulation 

We simulated an experimental SDH/WDM ring with three OADM. To reach this 
goal, we use the tool NEMOT.X[12]. It simulates the managing part as specified in 
the TMN NML’. At this level, it knows the WDM network components and topology, 
at the agent level, it simulates the three agents and their respective MlBs as specified 
by the TMN NEML“. These MlBs evolve independently according to TTCN[6] 
scenario. 

The abstract machine of the MOC optical fabric(oFabric) is shown in figure 2. This 
machine is part of the scenario that simulates the agent and manager levels, the 
establishment of a connection, followed by a link breakdown and the triggered 
corrective actions. The manager, who has a global network vision, sends a connection 
request between the nodes A and Z linked by the wavelength A.1. The agents receive a 
connection indication and execute it, modifying the attributes of their MlBs 
corresponding to the A-Z link connection. When the operation is achieved, they send 
a response connection to the manager and wait for any new event or problem in the 
network or in the equipment. The manager receives the connection confirmation and 
waits for any event or any other request from the agents or the upper-level network 
manager. 

A link breakdown is simulated by changing the MIB attributes that trigger the Loss 
of Signal (LOS) notification. When the agent detects the LOS, it decides to send an 
event-report to the manager. Since it is a critical error, the manager decides to send a 
protection-node-request to the agent. The agent executes it and sends the response to 
the manager. This last request means that the agent has to consider the signal that 
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goes through the protection path. This is done by the MO“ oFabric‘^ of the node Z that 
destroys the normal connection object oXC‘\ and creates a new oXC that links the 
protection path taking into account the final destination of the signal. 

5, Conclusion 

This work is not finished yet, since we still have to validate an architecture for a 
distributed behaviour integration, identifying what really needs to be formalized. 
Then, we will have to find out how to improve our TTCN tests. For instance, we can 
determine the optimal behaviour from one MIB state to another in a distributed 
environment. 

At the present time, thanks to the different B method refinement levels, we can 
take into account the behaviour along the different development viewpoints, like it is 
done in ODP. This improves significantly the model reliability, scalability and 
reusability. Moreover, the great amount of research done on Object-Oriented B and 
Distributed-B methods let us envision new horizons. The major problem that we have 
to face now is that B method data structure doesn’t cover the whole ASN. 1 range and 
that data handling with write permission is not directly possible in all contexts, thus 
sometimes we can not have direct solutions. 
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Abstract 

With the purpose of lessening the software production efforts in eomputer networks area, the use of 
tools that help the system specification and implementation process is needed. This work presents a 
development tool based on the NSOMA methodology, intended to help the designers in the formal 
definition of specifieations. It is composed of a graphical editor, an animation module that allows the 
visualization of specification dynamic behavior and a souree code automatic generating module. 

Key Words: computer networks, specification tool, NSOMA, object-orientation, animation, source 
code generation. 

1 Introduction 

The use of tools for developing software is currently a fact, due to advantages such 
as reduced production time and easy system maintenanee, documentation and expansion. The 
use of a number of features available for eaeh tool provides help for the various stages of 
software developing. 

There are many system specification and implementation environments designed for 
computer networks. Most designers, though, still use primitive, user-unfriendly methodology, 
as these environments are usually based on complex Formal Description Techniques (FDTs) 
[COH86], An Object-Oriented Specification Tool (OST) has been developed at 
Universidade Federal do Rio Grande do Sul bearing this difficulty in mind. OST associates a 
modeling and developing methodology to a formal specification technique. This tool allows 
better comprehension and organization of the system components and thus becomes a very 
efficient way to produce easy-to-use tools regardless of the programming language they are 
based on, which are only a few and mastered by few designers. 

OST is based on the Network System Object Modeling Approach (NSOMA) (see 
item 2 below), integrating object-orientation concepts to SDL {Specification and 
Description Language). OST is composed of three modules: a graphic editor, which allows 




creating and editing a specifieation from NSOMA’s graphic grammar, an animation module, 
which provides instruments to visualize the dynamic behavior of the specifications, and an 
automatic source code generator. These modules are presented in items 3, 4 and 5, 
respectively. 

2 Network System Object Modeling Approach (NSOMA) 

The goal of NSOMA is to make SDL easier to use, associating it to the object- 
orientation paradigm under the Object Modeling Technique (OMT) method [ALM94] 
[RUM91]. As the human mind can see the world as a series of inter-related objects, the use 
of this concept furthers comprehension. Thus, the real world is brought eloser to the 
computing world. It also allows the possibility of reusing previously developed entities in the 
creation of new software. 

Because NSOMA specifications are hierarchically defined, this approach is broken 
into three specification levels. These levels allow the designers to start from a more abstract 
level and then refine their specification, bringing it closer to the implementation. 

The following are NSOMA specification levels: 

• Abstract structural level, at this level, classes’ behavior and relations are 
determined. 

• Detailed structural level, at this level, each class’ behavior is determined. Ports, 
internal signals, attributes and operations are defined. 

• Operation level, at this level, each previously defined operation is detailed. 

The abstract structural level description is based on OMT concepts. It allows the 
definition of highly abstract classes that form a network system and the relations between 
them. Their corresponding objects represent elements of a network system - protocols, 
functions, services, entities. These classes are deseribed and identified by their type, name, 
attributes and operations. 

A class can be defined from another’s definition. In such case, one says the first 
inherits from the second and calls it a subclass, which may inherit attributes and operations 
from the parent class totally or partially. In addition, a class can be defined as a combination 
of other classes, though preventing the latter from inheriting attributes or operations from the 
former. A class can inherit classes that were defined by combination. In such case, the 
subelass inherits all classes that compose the parent class. 

The detailed structural level is where attributes, operations and internal signals are 
actually defined for a given class. Every class modeled at the abstract structural level is 
refined at the detailed structural level. The internal signals allow communication between 
operations of the same class. They can be synchronous or asynchronous. 

Ports and external signals supply communication between elements of different 
classes. It can also be synchronous or asynchronous. Communication is considered 
synehronous when the source operation enters a hold state for a response signal, thus being 
bloeked indefinitely, whereas asynchronous communication does not hold and therefore is not 




blocked. External signals are defined outside classes’ behavior, which allows their further 
individual use. 

The operation level allows every previously defined operation to have its behavior 
diagramed, thus determining the system’s control flux. Hierarchically, it is the closest level to 
implementation and it is strongly based on SDL. Graphically, this level is described by 
diagrams that represent a state machine of the operations. 

3 The Graphic Editor 

This editor implements all functions necessary to system specification in NSOMA. 
The software uses NSOMA’s graphic syntax to help the user interact more naturally. 
Specifications are created through the manipulation of the graphic grammar [GAS95] 
[GRA95]. The textual approach is not neglected, though, allowing the user to textually 
visualize the specifications being built. 

The editor was built according to an object-oriented programming approach. The 
basic classes that were implemented can be divided into two separate groups, database class 
and graphic class. The database classes {Data_ob) are responsible for the semantic 
consistency of a given specification. Each new element added to the diagram is actually a 
database object. If it cannot be created, some database rule violation can be assumed. Further 
information on how database elements interrelate to keep specification consistency can be 
found in [GAS95] [GRA95]. 

On the other hand, the graphic classes are responsible for the implementation of all 
graphic functionality. There are basically a window class (TDragDropWindow) and a 
graphic object class {TShape). These two primitive classes work together to implement drag- 
and-drop and multiple selection functions, among others. Window classes for each 
specification level were derived from TDragDrop Window. All graphic symbols used in the 
editor were derived from TShape. 

The basic classes are divided into two separate groups for the sake of 
comprehension. Actually, there is high interaction between the two groups. In fact, any 
graphic element is a database object and a graphic object at the same time. It must be 
consistent to its specification as well as have all the necessary graphic functionality. The 
basic classes, in their turn, are also derived from a library set (OWL, which accompanies 
Borland C-I-I-). 

4 Animation Module 

The animation of a system’s dynamic behavior is a basic need to its definition and 
specification [ALL95]. It fosters the understanding of the description being specified, 
translated as reduced construction cycles since a number of problems can be verified during 
the early development stages [VER94]. OST provides an environment to visualize animation, 
in addition to plenty of statistic data and some deadlock-detection facilities. This kind of 




functionality can be found in verification systems. 

The animation was implemented using, basically, symbols from the operational 
level and operation representation structure [GAS96]. The animation controls were 
implemented in two new classes called AnimOL_Sym and AnimOpemtion, which relate to 
the editor’s strueture. AnimOL_Sym associates every animation-relevant symbol to a count 
variable, in order to provide statistics on the use of this symbol. Also, it has a drawing 
method for the symbol being run, so that it can be highlighted. AnimOperation implements 
an input signal queue for each operation, which keeps the signals from being lost. Using the 
same pattern as for symbols at the operational level, a drawing method for the highlighted 
operation symbol should follow. 

OST’s animation provides the following operations: Start, Next Step, Previous 
Step, Auto, Next Stop and Stats [EIJ88]. These operations enable a larger and clearer view of 
the specification being developed. Furthermore, the user can assess specific situations and 
decide if they perform as expected. 

5 Code Generator 

The language hierarchy provides instruments for automatic code generation 
[FR093]. The classes defined at the abstract structural level are mapped to C++ classes. 
Each defined class is coded in a separate module, containing the definition of the operations 
and attributes that are converted, respeetively, into functions and variables. 

When a class is initialized, each operation is run as a proeess and its descriptor is 
stored as an internal attribute to the class, like user-defined attributes. The ports, in their turn, 
become the methods visible externally to the class. Each method receives messages from 
external operations to the class and forwards them to their corresponding destiny processes. 

6 Conclusions 

OST is a very powerful specification tool. It provides any users, either computer 
networks programmers or information systems designers, with a tool based on a standard 
FDT, such as SDL, and then improves this tool using an object-oriented paradigm, which is 
known as a potential productivity booster in software development. 

The many modules that form OST offer a more efficient way to specify systems. Its 
editor allows the creation of a speeification using NSOMA’s graphic grammar, furthering 
comprehension and interaction. OST’s on-line syntax check avoids user errors. In addition, 
classes can be reused, which makes the construction process ever evolving, incremental, fast 
and efiicient. Under the computer networks area jargon, classes can represent the basic 
concepts of model, layer, protocol, service and entity. 

OST’s animation feature increases comprehension of the systems developed. This is 
fundamental for a software developing team where a single and clear idea of what is being 
done is a must. Also, errors associated to the dynamic behavior of the speeification 




(deadlocks and livelocks, for instance) can be detected. Furthermore, automatic code 
generation avoids the manual codification of a whole system. Consequently, the source code 
is free of lexical and syntactical errors. 

OST can be further expanded, including specification verification and validation 
mechanisms that will assure even better correctness. Even though the editor is syntax- 
oriented, no lexical consistency is performed. This reflects on source code generation, which 
becomes undesirably linked to errors from the specification stage. Such lexical consistency is 
also to be included in future expansions. 
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Abstract: In this paper, an object oriented development environment, OVOPS, for protocol 
implementation is described. Object oriented tools have been gaining ground quite slowly in 
the field of protocol engineering. By providing special support for this particular branch of 
software engineering in the form of an implementation framework, together with a class 
library, the deployment of new techniques can be made easier. Description of the use of 
OVOPS to implement 2 non-trivial protocol stacks (TCAP and GSM BTS protocols) 
illustrates the methods and practices available in this environment. 

Keywords: protocol engineering, software tools, protocol implementation 

1. Introduction 

The concept of a layered protocol architecture has had a significant influence on 
communications software structure by increasing modularity and forcing designers to 
use clean interfaces between the modules. Currently protocol standards contain both 
the specification of abstract service interfaces and the specification of the protocol 
itself. Yet, the communications software products resulting from the multi-layer 
specifications are large and complex, and modularity achieved by applying traditional 
methods of structured programming in the layered protocol architecture has been 
considered insufficient. To ease the deployment of object oriented methods in 
protocol engineering, an object oriented framework for implementing protocol 
software is described in this paper. Experiences and details about an application of 
this framework to implement 2 protocol stacks including the TCAP (Transaction 
Capabilities Application Part) and the GSM BTS (Base Transceiver System) protocols 
are also reported. 

2. OVOPS 

OVOPS [1] supports the design, implementation and prototyping of protocols and 
distributed applications by providing an object oriented framework with class libraries 
and tools, that are often needed in the development of communications software. The 
basic structure of OVOPS is described in Fig. 1. With OVOPS, implementations can 




be made largely independent of the operating system so that they can be ported to any 
system supported by OVOPS. 

In short, the basic services and tools provided by OVOPS libraries include: 

• scheduling of OVOPS tasks either with the default or user implemented scheduler 

• asynchronous message passing between tasks through the usage of port classes 

• I/O handler, interfaces to devices and other operating system services 

• graphical and textual protocol tracers for message tracing and debugging 

• hierarchical symbol interface to support user interactions in a symbolic form 

• efficient, flexible and controllable memory management 

• timers, frames and other useful classes. 




Fig. 1. The general OVOPS model 



Above the core library there are specific services for protocol engineering, described 
in more detail in Section 3. Support for specification languages can be built on top of 
these levels, as there is no built-in high-level specification method implied by 
OVOPS. Experiments with the integration of Kannel language [2] to OVOPS have 
been reported in [3]. On the topmost level OVOPS provides support for the 
development of distributed applications via the component library containing protocol 
modules that can be used by applications. 

3. Protocol support library 

The three important parts in any protocol specification are the service definitions 
described by a set of primitives, the definition of the PDUs used to communicate with 
the peer entity, and the functionality with which the protocol behaves and responds to 
each event (arrival of a service primitive or PDU, timer expiration). The service 
access point (SAP) defines the primitives of the protocol as well as the user and 
provider interfaces for the passing of primitives. 

The OVOPS Protocol Toolbox (PTB) supplies code generators to produce OVOPS 
specific C-H- code from a set of specifications, which are the following [4] : 







• SAP definition. The service access points are described and compiled into class 
libraries for utilisation of protocol layers. 

• PDU definition. The protocol data units of the layer are described and declarations 
of the PDU classes with necessary data structures are generated. 

• State machine definition. The structure of the state machine of a protocol is 
described and the state machine class for executing the corresponding handling 
functions is generated. Description at this level is rather simple, leaving the details 
of the actions to be carried out by the handling functions, which are manually 
coded in C++. 

The PTB also provides a class library for protocol programming. Some classes that 
bear importance in understanding the design and implementation of protocols are the 
Ptask, StateMachine, Iface and PortMux classes. In addition to the three code 
generators described above, an ASN.l-to-OVOPS compiler, ACO, can be used to 
generate OVOPS specific C++ classes from the ASN.l specifications of a protocol. 

4. Implementation Experiences 

The environments for testing the capabilities and object oriented properties of OVOPS 
were taken from the realms of intelligent networks and mobile communications. 

In the case of the TCAP implementation, OVOPS was used to implement the core 
elements of a service control point (SCP): the SCCP layer to provide connections to 
service switching points (SSP), TCAP protocol for transporting the application layer 
messages between the SCP and SSP and an INAP multiplexer to take care of 
forwarding incoming INAP requests to proper service logic programs (SLP) and 
multiplexing responses to use the common TCAP service. The SSP simulator and the 
SLPs were provided as external elements, and the peer entities of INAP, TCAP and 
SCCP protocols at the SSP simulator were provided by a non-OVOPS based 
commercial software. For simplicity, TCP/IP sockets were used to connect the SCP 
process and the SSP simulator below the SCCP layer, instead of the SS7 message 
transfer protocols (MTP 1 - 3) as shown in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2. First environment for the test implementation 

In the case of the GSM BTS implementation [5], OVOPS was used to implement the 
core elements of the BTS protocol stack; for simplicity, drivers working at the 
Physical layer provide TCP/IP socket connections and communications with non- 
OVOPS MS (Mobile Station) and BSC (Base Station Controller) simulators, while the 
upper layers provide logical signalling channels (LAPDm and LAPD), connection 
radio resources (RR’)> and handling of signalling transfer between the BTS and the 
BSC (BTSM), as shown in Fig. 3. 




Fig. 3 Second environment for test implementation 

The aim of the implementations can be summarised as follows: 

• test thoroughly the protocol toolbox (PTB) 

• evaluate the ASN. 1 class library and the ASN. 1 compiler (ACO) 

• evaluate buffering techniques of OVOPS 

• evaluate multiplexing and multiple connection handling facilities 

• apply the 00 paradigm to protocol development. 

Bearing the last item in mind, the design decisions reflected here largely arise from 
undertaking an object oriented approach during the analysis and design phases of the 
project. The study of how the protocol could be designed with 'object orientedness' 



was favoured over making the protocol execute as fast as possible. Thus, the protocol 
stack and the individual protocols were broken into units high in cohesion and low in 
coupling. Well defined interfaces were introduced between these units. Encapsulation 
was used effectively, and a key principle for managing complexity was 
communication and interaction using message passing. This has an important impact, 
e.g., in updating the TCAP protocol from the older TCAP'88 [6] specification 
(mandated in this experiment by the external SSP simulator) to the newer TCAP'92. 

5. Conclusion 

OVOPS provides a framework and a set of tools for object oriented implementations 
of protocols and distributed applications in general. Class libraries facilitated the reuse 
of elements typically utilised in protocol engineering, and a wide selection of tools 
assisted the protocol engineer in routine work. Off-line tools including code 
generators for building interfaces, PDUs and state machines were beneficial in the 
implementation of the protocol stacks. On-line tools such as textual and graphical 
protocol tracers work in the higher level of abstraction as compared to the C-H- 
debugger, and hence they provided an easier way to catch up errors in the early 
prototypes of the protocol stack implementations The thorough tests described in this 
paper confirmed that the OVOPS implementation framework can provide an efficient 
environment for the object oriented implementation of protocols. 
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Whereas the recent hardware innovations brought increasingly powerful computers 
to the market at constantly lower prices, the development cost and time of software 
applications has not decreased at all. In the field of network management, 
applications and tools are usually large, expensive and difficult to build and 
maintain, preventing their diffusion. 

This paper proposes a new method for rapid application development based on tools 
developed by the author. Reducing development time, complexity and cost gives 
developers the chance to create their own management applications without having 
to be network management experts or highly skilled developers. 
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1. Introduction 

Network management application development is usually considered a task for highly 
specialised developers. This is because developers must have the necessary skills in 
both network/system management and application development for a certain platform 
in order to fulfil this task. In case the application being developed has a graphical 
appearance, the developer should also be familiar with the windowing toolkit present 
on the target platform. If the application has to be ported on different platforms, 
aspects such as portability and performance must also be taken into account. 

Quite often, network management platforms [IBM_TMN] offer facilities for 
application development. Developers can take advantage of class libraries or 
collections of routines which simplify the interaction with the managed resources and 
which allow them to exploit desired services provided by the management platform. 
Although this way to develop management applications is widespread, management 
platforms offer nearly no facilities for prototyping applications, nor provide a 
development environment that would allow the development process to be simplified. 
From another perspective the process of application development is even more 
complicated because developers create applications tightly coupled with a specific 
environment which cannot be run outside it. Additionally, management platforms are 
rather complex preventing them from being updated frequently and hence from keeping 
pace with the evolution of the computer world. For instance none of the best-selling 
management platforms have provided real facilities for developing Internet-aware^ 
applications nor they have offered tools for developing applications capable of 
exploiting a distributed and mobile environment. 



' Current affiliation: Finsiel S.p.A., Via Matteucci, Pisa, Italy. Email: l.deri@tecsiel.it. 

' An Internet-aware application is such if it has an Internet visibility, i.e. if supports 
Internet protocols such as HTTP or Gopher. 





The aim of this paper is to present a new method for building network management 
applications in a short amount of time and at low cost without having necessarily to 
rely on large management platforms. Some (class) libraries for network management 
have been developed in order to allow rapid application development (RAD) tools, 
such as IBM VisualAge™ or Borland Delphi^M^ to be used for network management 
application development which can run stand-alone or exploit the services of the 
corporate management system. This paper demonstrates that the creation of 
management applications is no longer a task for very skilled developers but that 
average programmers can build outstanding applications by exploiting the power of 
RAD tools which are now mature and widely available on the market for many 
platforms. 

2. Rapid Application Development and Network Management 

In the past few years one of the most frequently used terms in the software engineering 
field, and even in the network management field [Schmidt95], has become the word 
'visual'. This term is often used to identify packages which allow a certain task to be 
performed efficiently and easily by visually performing a certain activity in an 
interactive way. Although this term has often been misused, it frequently refers to 
how rapidly applications can be built using a certain tool. This is because: 

• visual development is interactive and hence faster than classic edit-compile-run 
application development: it allows one to immediately see the effects of a certain 
operation immediately without the need to build and run the application; 

• visual tools are simpler to use and more powerful than traditional tools/languages, 
so average programmers can build very complex applications in a limited amount 
of time without having to be software gurus. 

RAD tools provide a rich set of basic components ranging from visual interface to 
remote application communication. Quite often the component one needs has already 
been built by someone and put on a public repository. Although RAD is becoming 
increasingly important in the software industry, the network management world is 
apparently uninterested in this new technology probably because RAD is mainly 
diffused throughout the PC industry, whereas most of the network management 
applications run on UNIX boxes. Nevertheless the increasing use of PCs for everyday 
business that contributed to the replacement of many UNIX terminals and 
demonstrated that a graphical interface can quite often substitute the shell interface. 
The obvious consequence of this trend is that many old-fashioned character-based 
applications have acquired a graphical interface in order to be used not only by 
administrators but also by advanced end-users who need to control certain critical 
resources for their activity. 




In conclusion, it is becoming necessary to rapidly and easily develop simple yet 

powerful management applications that run primarily on PCs, because: 

• average end-users are accustomed to simple graphical user interfaces whilst 
administrators can still use the shell interface, which is more powerful and faster 
but more difficult to use; 

• average developers must be able to develop and maintain the application their 
company needs without being experts of both PC application development and 
network management; 

• mobile computing demands simple applications that can run from remote locations 
over slow links. 



3. Rapid Management Application Development using 
Liaison 



Webbin is a research project which aims to simplify the way network management is 
performed. Webbin is based on the idea that the complexity of protocols such as 
CMIP or SNMP has to be hidden by the system and that the users have to rely on the 
services provided by the system and to reuse them every time a new application has to 
be developed instead of replicating them (craftsman paradigm, i.e. everything has to be 
custom built for a certain task). The core element of Webbin is a software application 
cdiWed Liaison^ [Deri96a], a proxy application [Shapiro86] which allows end-users to 
manage network resources through HTTP using CMIP [CMIP] and SNMP [SNMP], 
the two dominant network management protocols. 
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Fig. 1. Liaison's Overview 

Liaison is written in C-H- and allows client application to issue HTTP requests, 
which are translated into CMIP/SNMP protocol requests according to a defined 
mapping [Deri96b]. Although client applications communicate with Liaison using a 



A version available for public download can be found at 
http://www.alphaworks.ibm.com/. 



standard network protocol, Liaison has been designed to be portable in order to 
facilitate its integration into an existing computing environment. Liaison is based on 
a special type of software component called droplets [Deri95], which can be added and 
replaced at runtime without having to stop the application. Each droplet provides one 
or more services which can be reused by other droplets. Among those services, 
Liaison includes droplets that allow CMIP/SNMP resources to be managed using 
HTML/ VRML. Additionally Liaison provides the External Bindings (available in 
Java/C/C++) that communicate with further droplets by enabling programmers to 
develop decentralised management applications/applets [Meyer95] based on the 
services provided by Liaison. C External Bindings are used to glue Liaison with a 
RAD environment. 
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Fig. 2. Liaison's C External Bindings 

They provide a set of functions (the total size of C bindings is about 30 Kbytes) that 
allow developers to take advantage of CMIP and SNMP from within the RAD 
environment. The bindings are quite small because they rely on the functionality of 
Liaison, which is supposed to run on a machine reachable from the network. In order 
to make the development as simple as possible, the bindings use a string 
representation for datatypes and offer facilities for accessing metadata. The bindings ate 
multithread-aware and take care of the memory management. In other words the 
bindings include a simple garbage collector, which ensures that the strings 
passed/retumed from/to the application are correctly freed. This feature also simplifies 
the application development because programmers do not have to allocate/free the 
memory of the strings used to communicate with the bindings and makes the 
application more robust because it prevents the application from crashing due to bad 
memory management. In addition the parameters passed to the bindings are carefully 
verified in order to eliminate the risk of crashing the entire application in case a bad 
value is passed to the bindings. 

In order to demonstrate how easily and fast applications can be developed using RAD 
tools, an example is shown in the following figure. 
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Fig. 3. Simple SNMP MIB Explorer 

This simple SNMP MIB explorer allows one to manipulate the SNMP MIB of a 
remote host by exploiting the services of Liaison, which can run on a local or a 
remote host. Similar applications which support the CMIP protocol have been also 
developed by the author. This application has been written by an average programmer 
in a couple of hours and it has the look and feel of the operating system on which it 
runs. The same application written using different tools or a different language would 
have been much more difficult to write and it would have required a much more skilled 
programmer with deep knowledge of the underlying operating system. 

The integration in the desktop environment has several advantages. Functions such as 
cut and past, move, drag and drop are immediately available at no extra cost and the 
application behaves and looks as any other application running on the same operating 
system. Additionally it is possible to script the application or to use it as building 
block for a more complex application. 

4. Final Remarks 

This work attempted to demonstrate that the development of management platform is 
no longer an expensive task requiring highly skilled programmers and that it can be 
used for generic application development employing appropriate tools able to mask 
the complexity of network management. The era in which "one management platform 
does everything" is about to end and will be replaced with one that enables developers 
to build needed management applications easily. This does not mean that large and 
powerful management platforms will disappear because these applications constitute 
the backbone of corporate management systems. It means that in the future, end-users 
will increasingly demand tools that allow them to write the applications they need, 
tuned to their environment instead of delegating this task to specialised and expensive 
developers. One of the reasons for the limited diffusion of management tools lies with 
the cost of the tools and their extreme complexity. This work is a small contribution 
towards the construction of simple and powerful network management tools that can 






be used by many people and not only by rich or large organisations but also by 
universities and small institutions. 
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Abstract. This paper presents our COREMO (COrba Real-time Exten- 
sion Model) model [2]. It aims to conciliate real-time with openness so 
that CORBA compliant applications will beneht from real-time concepts 
and reciprocally real-time application developers will take advantage of 
the CORBA concepts and facilities. We will introduce a real-time exten- 
sion that will allow application developers to specify end-to-end temporal 
characteristics for their requests. COREMO objectives are to maximize 
the temporal previsibility of CORBA compliant applications and to im- 
prove their performance. Our model includes the definition of real-time 
policy behavior for servers so that the clients gain previsibility and time. 
We also recommend an associated framework for the development of dis- 
tributed soft real-time components and for their utilization in the context 
of open systems. 

The implementation we did of the model and the experimentations gave 
convincing results concerning the feasibility and the utility of such an 
extension. We will end this paper with a presentation of our planned 
research activities for the future. Those activities concern real-time and 
synchronization issues and target to improve the quality of service from 
the client’s point of view. 



1 Introduction 

CORBA [4] (Common Object Request Broker Architecture) is a model released 
by the OMG (Object management Group). The OMG’s aim was to provide 
a standard for interoperability between heterogeneous objects. The underlying 
concepts are distribution and heterogeneity transparency. CORBA is a kind of 
middleware which allows objects to interact with each other even if they are 
written in different languages and run on different hardware/software platforms. 
In this way, an application developer can focus exclusively on the aspects directly 
concerning his application. 

We involved ourself in CORBA and we developed a minimal CORBA in Ada 95 
since March 1995. Our objective was to study if we can manage to integrate the 
Quality of Service with Real-time Constraints (RT-QoS) as there was nothing for 




CORBA concerning real-time at that time. RT-QoS, in our approach, consists in 
guarantying a client that when his request is accepted by the targeted server, it 
will be processed in time. Otherwise, he will be informed on the fly of its rejection 
so that he can start alternatives. COREMO compliant applications offer the 
clients the possibility to specify an end-to-end deadline for their requests as well 
as other temporal preferences. 

In this paper, we will present the retained category of real-time which we 
think is adapted to CORBA. Next, we will develop the real-time extension 
model and some convincing experimental results. We conclude with our future 
research directions concerning the evolution of COREMO and new experimen- 
tations planned. 

2 The integration of RT QoS to CORBA 

CORBA is intended for open systems. The characteristics of such systems are 
rather unpredictable : a set of servers and a group of clients which communicate, 
the request arrivals being unknown. On the server side, the event’s timings and 
precedences are unknown a priori. All those unknowns make the CORBA appli- 
cation unpredictable and so unadapted for critical hard real-time applications 
: those application are conceived off-line with a deterministic known a prion 
system. 

Erom now on, we will consider only soft real-time applications for which missed 
deadlines are to be avoided but will not cause serious damage [1]. A typical soft 
real-time application is a multimedia display, where a missed deadline might 
cause distortions but would not cause the display to be interrupted. The idea 
in soft real-time systems is then to support the so-called best effort and least 
suffering approaches [3]. Eor such kind of applications, missing some deadlines 
is undesirable but bearable, in opposition with hard real-time applications. 

Our CORBA real-time extension model is then usefull for applications which 
need a plateform for distribution and interoperability in conjonction with soft 
real-time. Multimedia applications, bank Rnancial applications, travel agency 
reservation applications could improve their openness and QoS using such com- 
bination. 

2.1 The design of COREMO 

The idea for COREMO is therefore to provide an environment which supports 
the best effort and least suffering approaches concerning real-time. We will then 
design and develop a real-time level with pluggable modules offering such support 
when needed. We discarded the time polymorphic and the imprecise calculus 
approaches for the following reasons : 

— they are dedicated to specific applications. 




— they return degradated functional results. 

— they keep accepting requests even if the system is overloaded. 

— the client may not understand the semantic of the returned service. 

The retained approach is based upon the idea of schedulable invocation for timed 
constrained methods. The server scheduler retains on the fly only requests feasi- 
ble in time and guaranty the respect of their deadline. For non feasible requests, 
their clients are informed promptly of their rejections and thus avoid wasting 
time waiting for free. 

In this way, COREMO maximizes the temporal previsibility of CORBA compli- 
ant applications and improves their performances. For such COREMO real-time 
applications, we dehned a performance metric slightly different from usual hard 
real-time performance metrics. It consists in a major metric which measures the 
rate of the requests that are correctly processed in time. We also developed a mi- 
nor metric which measures the average delay the late requests. The improvement 
in performance starts by maximizing the In Time Rate and ends by minimizing 
the Average Tardiness. 

A COREMO real-time request is characterized by four additional temporal con- 
straints. The client may specify for a request a Deadline, a Temporal Tolerance 
Rate as the allowed time overstepping, a Request Criticality and an Estimate 
Criterion among pessimistic, optimistic, and mean. 

When a COREMO compliant server receives such a request, its scheduler evalu- 
ates its deadline moment from the server perspective, the computation duration 
of the targeted method, its criticality, its priority and its start time. Those val- 
ues will help the scheduler to estimate promptly the feasibility of the request 
to know whether it is to be accepted for waiting or to reject it and inform the 
caller. 

We introduced the concept of server Policy Vectors to give servers a behavior 
concerning real-time aspects. Those vectors combine Priority, Feasibility and 
Concurrency Control. 

( Priority -Policy 
Feasibility-Policy 
Concurrency-Control-Mode 

The priority policy is among EDF, Relative EDF, Least Slack Time First, Least 
Flexibility First and an Heuristic Policy. EDF privilegiates the requests which 
have the smaller duration between arrival time and deadline. Relative EDF es- 
timates the deadline duration between the start-time of the request, instead of 
the arrival-time, and the deadline moment and then traduces better the urgency 
than EDF. The Slack Time is the duration between the end of the execution 
and the deadline. Flexibility is dehned as the ratio between the method run-time 
duration and the Relative EDF. The Heuristic Policy is a linear combination be- 
tween the best two policies. 

The feasibility policies are Probably Feasible Request and Probably Schedulable 




Extended Request Set. PER retains the requests which respect their own dead- 
lines whereas PSERS retains the requests which respect their own deadlines 
and also preserve the feasibility of all the requests already scheduled. 

The concurrency control policies are among serial execution mode where requests 
are ordered in a unique hie or parallel execution mode where a pool of tasks run 
to process the queued requests. Concurrency raises synchronization issues which 
we solved by developing a synchronization protocol based on mutual exclusion 
rings (MER) [2]. 

2.2 The model use and mechanism 

Having the appropriate IDL hie, a client can generate a stub or construct a 
request on line. In the case of COREMO, real-time servers export real-time IDL 
hies to their potential clients. Real-time IDL hies will contain additional real-time 
information such as server PV and method execution duration at installation 
time. A client is then able, according to those interfaces, to choose an object 
on which to make a request not only based on functional criteria but also on 
temporal needs. Hence, a client can invoke the stub service by passing the object 
reference, the parameters, the deadline duration and optionally the tolerance, 
the criticality and the data selection criterion. 

The Response_Status parameter returns the status of the reply among Ttmed- 
-Out, Rejected, Correct and DLTooShort. A request is timed out if the reply 
is not returned in time. A rejected status is obtained if the server scheduler 
estimated, due to its policy vector (behaviour), that the request will not be 
executed in time and then promptly informed the client. The DLToo^Short status 
corresponds to a request where the deadline will not be met even if the server 
is not requested for other jobs. In this last case, the request is rejected by the 
local RT-Stub which has in its possession enough information on the run-time 
of the targeted method as well as the round-trip duration to decide whether or 
not the deadline is dehnitely not reachable. 





Erom the server side, upon reception of a request, the server will decide , accord- 
ing to its own policy, whether to queue the request or to drop it. This decision 
results from the temporal feasibility of the request. As infeasible requests are 
rejected immediately, this approach will unload the server, so that its perfor- 
mance is improved. It will also avoid penalizing the client since he will not wait 





for free : he is informed as soon as possible that his request is not feasible in the 
assigned temporal constraints. 

When a request is detected by the BOA, it activates an available request handler 
or creates a new one and then tranfers the request data and control. The BOA is 
then available to receive other requests or process other tasks. The Rqst-Handler 
extracts real time information and asks the method associated scheduler to insert 
the request inside the waiting queue according to the server policy. If the request 
is infeasible, the request handler is informed promptly and then extracts the 
request caller ID to send back the rejection status. Otherwise, the request is 
accepted and scheduled inside the waiting hie associated to its method. When 
it is its turn, the associated method Worker will get the request body and the 
request caller Id, execute the request and then return the result to the caller. 
More details on the mechanisms of the model or the implementation approach is 
available in [2]. This dissertation also includes additional information about the 
performance evaluation and gauging of the server and an approach to hnding an 
appropriate PV. 

Knowing that COREMO maximizes the previsibility of the system, we exper- 
imented the effect of this previsibility improvement on the performance of the 
system according to the primary criterion and the secondary criterion. We ex- 
perimented different server policies with an increasing request’s arrival frequency 
or load. 

Our experimentations show that restrictions on feasibility improves the per- 
formance criterion. PFR performs a little better than PSERS but we opted 
for PSERS as it keep the guaranty on already scheduled requests. We also ex- 
perimented the relative influence of scheduling policies. HP gives usually the 
best result when the combination coefhcient is well tuned, whereas EDE gives 
the worst one as it expresses urgency less than the other policies. We thought 
that the other policies would give results proportional to the way they express 
urgency, but this is not always the case. For example, LEE expresses better the 
urgency than LSTE but for some specihc servers, the primary performance of 
LSTE is better. 

3 COREMO future extensions 

It would be interesting for clients to launch consulting requests and to know 
whether their global temporal characteristics will be guaranteed. We mean by 
consulting requests, the requests for periodical information consultation. If the 
server accepts such requests, he must guarantee that each specihed period of 
time, a message containing the requested information will be sent to the client 
with respect to the temporal characteristics specihed by the client. The difhculty 
stands at the scheduling, as the server must optimize its resources by translat- 
ing the reserved temporal gaps so that he accepts the maximum new arriving 
requests. 




We are also working on the extension of this model to take into account complex 
requests composed of a pool of simple requests runnable in a serial or a concur- 
rent way that have not only individual temporal constraints but also a global 
constraint. Complex requests will access services on different objects. This will 
necessitate the development of new synchronization and scheduling algorithms 
that take account of distribution. 

Another interesting point to investigate is how to deduce the requested qual- 
ity of service for each simple request, knowing the requested quality of service 
required by the client for the complex request and vice-versa. 



4 Conclusion 

We have developed a CORBA real-time extension model which is optimistic in 
comparaison with other newly developed models based on a pnon negociation of 
the QoS concerning real-time. Instead of starting a negociation systematically, 
we send the request and the server estimates its feasibility. In this way, in the 
case of an acceptance, we gain the duration of the negociation message and in 
the case of rejection, the client waste the same time. The purpose was to offer 
real-time application developers the CORBA paradigms and also to provide 
the CORBA compliant applications with real-time sensibility. We developed the 
design and the mechanisms of COREMO. We advise the reader to refer to [2] 
for more details. We ended with encouraging results of our experimentations. 
Those results show that, not only the temporal previsibility of the system is 
maximized, but also the global performance of the system. 

Providing QoS concerning temporal constraints, seems important to us in an 
open context. Such quality of service will make the difference between two similar 
service providers in such a context from the client’s point of view. Our work al- 
ready shows that soft real-time can be conciliated with open distributed systems 
and aims at highlighting the feasibility of such an offer. 
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1 Introduction 

This was the first workshop to be held on this topic at ECOOP and was 
attended by approximately 15 participants from around the world. 

The workshop was organised into two sections - the morning session 
contained paper presentations followed by in-depth discussion in the afternoon 
session. This report first presents some background to the workshop and explores 
its terms of reference and then briefly summarises the afternoon’s discussion. The 
remainder of this chapter then includes the papers presented at the workshop 

1.1 Reflection and Real-Time 

Reflection [1, 2] within a computing system can be defined as the process of 
performing computation on an internal representation of the system and, by doing 
so, changing the underlying system in a controlled manner. Conversely, changes 
in the system are reflected in changes in the internal representation with a causal 
link between the two ensuring they remain consistent. 

A reflective system can thus divide its computation into two separate parts - 
computation about the system (non-functional computation) and that about the 
problem itself (functional computation). This separation has been termed a 
separation of concerns. 

The real-time properties of a system are an example of a non-flinctional 
system requirement. Many other non-functional properties are possible, for 
example fault-tolerance or security, and a system may include any combination. 
Non-fiinctional properties are orthogonal to functional properties they may be, at 
least in theory, ‘mixed-in’ to a system without requiring modification to 
functional code. 

Real-time presents a number of unique challenges due to the introduction of 
another axis of measurement - time. The concerns of a real-time programmer 
require temporal guarantees of behaviour (in addition, and separate from, existing 
guarantees of functional behaviour). These temporal guarantees have traditionally 
been provided through static analysis of the system to arrive at a priori 
guarantees that the system is schedulable even in the event of worst case 
behaviour [3]. This can give rise to severe problems, for example, it may not be 
possible to check schedulability until the final stage of development at which 
point any required changes are expensive. 




Consequently, there is considerable demand for flexible systems that can 
adapt to changing environments, unexpected faults, etc. The ability to mix-and- 
match requirements and the potential for compile and run-time adaptation offered 
by a reflective system is very appealing and has lead to a number of reflective 
real-time systems and also prompted the motivation for this workshop 

2 Presentations 

There were six presentations at the workshop, five of which are included in 
this report: 

• Implementing Real-Time Aetors with MetaJava, Michael Golm & Jurgen 
Kleinoder University of Erlangen -Niimberg, Germany. 

• Weak Protection for Reflective Operating Systems, Shigeru Chiba, 
Takeshi Nishimura, Kenichi Kourai, Atsushi Ohnoki & Takashi 
Masuada, The University of Tokyo, Japan. 

• Reflective ORBs: Supporting Robust, Time-eritical Distribution, Ashish 
Singhai, Aamod Sane and Roy Campbell, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, USA. 

• Adaptive Scheduling using Reflection, Stuart Mitchell, Alan Bums and 
Andy Wellings, University of Y ork, UK. 

• Adaptive Fault-Tolerant Systems and Refleetive Architectures, Jack 
Goldberg and Robert J. Stroud, University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

The sixth paper, which is not included in this report, was on the workshop 
organiser’s project, Design for Validation [4], and was used as an introduction to 
the workshop and also to present the organisers research background. 

3 A Summary of Workshop Discussions 

As a result of the discussion session, participants at the workshop created a 
list of eleven points for consideration. This section lists each of these points in 
turn and outlines the motivation for inclusion on the list and also some results of 
discussion undertaken at the workshop. Some of the points were discussed in 
depth and a consensus reached, others remain more open research questions. 

3.1 What do we need to reflect upon for real-time? 

There are many properties upon which one may wish to reflect (monitor and 
possibly influence) in a real-time system. Apart from the obvious such as CPU 
time used, a flexible real-time system will also require such properties as the 
current “value” of a task. The consensus reached by the workshop participants 
was that a complete list would be impossible to compile since there are an infinte 
possible properties. However, this was not seen as a problem since using a 
combination of compile and run-time reflection one can open-up the run-time 
system to obtain the required information 




3.2 Run-time vs. Compile time Reflection 

Ashish Singhai commented that components in a system which appear at first 
sight to have similar semantics and are thus candidates for adaptation may not be, 
logically, compatible - for example switching between spin locks and priority 
inheritance. Discussion at the workshop concluded that some sort of “type error” 
for erroneous composition was required but it was unclear how this would work 
especially in the case of redefined semantics. 

3.3 Reflection vs. encapsulation 

The potential in a reflective system to open up the run-time system for 
examination and modification by a program raised concerns over protection and 
breaking of encapsulation. For example, in his presentation Shigeru Chiba made 
the point that meta-objects need to access the kernel but illegal access needs to be 
trapped. 

3.4 Do we need policy objects? 

A policy object can be used to implement (encapsulate) a scheduling, 
admissions, migration polices etc. It was generally agreed that such objects would 
be necessary for flexibility and that their reification permits run-time change and 
adaption. 

3.5 Adaptation vs. Validation 

A recurring theme in the discussion was a requirement for some form of type 
system for meta-objects that can be checked for correctness. There was also a 
desire that this be extended to cover the semantics of the meta-object - for 
example, the scheduler object. This would enable a real-time reflective system to 
have some confidence that a change to a policy object either at compile or run- 
time would leave the system in a consistent, correct, state. 

3.6 What level is reflection for? 

This point represents a feeling that reflection has yet to be “sold” to the real- 
time community. One cannot allow infinite adaptation in a real-time system and 
maintain the temporal guarantees 

3.7 OS vs. Application vs. Library vs. Middleware 

This point illustrates that there are a number of points at which reflection can 
occur. 

3.8 How do we program the meta-level? 

There were three programming roles identified by workshop participants - 
base (application) level programmer, meta-level programmer and integrator. 
These roles are perhaps best performed by different people and involve different 
degree of abstraction. 

3.9 What impact will reflective design have on application structure? 

It is perhaps obvious that a reflective system cannot be designed without clear 
reference to its reflective properties. However, the implications that this would 




have for the resultant structure of an application are unknown and await further 
research and the development of tools and methods for design support. 

3.10 What is the cost of reflection? 

The cost of reflection, how to measure the cost and how to place bounds on it 
were of special concern to workshop participants. To be accepted and used by the 
real-time community there must be clear bounds on the run-time costs and how to 
impose these remains an open question. Presentations at the workshop outlined 
some initial approaches - for example, grouping operations - but it was clear that 
considerable work remained in this area. 

3.11 Can the concurrency model be reflective? 

One presentation introduced the idea of a metathread object that is responsible 
for the structure and behaviour of a base-level thread in much the same way a 
metaobject controls a base-level object. Further discussion turned on whether or 
not the concurrency model itself could be reflective, and if so, how this could be 
achieved. 
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1 Introduction 

Modern applications of computers such as video-on-demand require real-time re- 
sponse and need distributed implementations. Object Request Brokers(ORBs) [9] 
provide a solution to the distribution problem by allowing method invocation on 
remote objects. However, mere remote method invocation is not enough in a dis- 
tributed setting: application programs also require features like fault-tolerance 
and load-balancing. Integrating all possible functionality into an ORB would 
result in a complex, monolithic program, so we need a modular architecture 
for ORBs. In this paper, we show how reflection enables the construction of a 
composable ORB that can be customized to support new features. 

After reviewing Common Request Broker Architecture (CORBA [9]), we dis- 
cuss reflection [5] and its application to ORBs. Then we consider the require- 
ments for a real-time ORB and show how we use reflection to build real-time 
support in our ORB. Later we address other services like fault-tolerance and 
show that systematic application of reflection can result in a plug and play 
system. We conclude with initial performance results and discussion of future 
work. 



2 Standard ORBs 

A minimal ORB architecture (Fig. 1) has the following elements. (The names in 
the parentheses refer to Object Management Group (OMG) terminology.) 

— Servers (Implementation): Servers implement desired behavior. The ORB 
facilitates client access to the servers. 

— Object References (ObjRef): Remote representations of objects that enable 
communication with servers. 

— Client-side Invocation (Stubs): Stubs located on the client side package and 
transmit the method invocation (method-id, parameters) to the server. 

— Server-side Invocation (Skeleton): The server-side ORB receives the client 
request and calls the server. The “Skeleton” objects perform this function. 




Stub 

method 1 (args) O - 
method2(args) 



r = marshal Request(args) ^ 
s = invoke(r); 
unmarshalResult(s, args) 



ObjRef 

marshalRequestO 

invokeO 

unmarshalResultO 



Skeleton 



receiveRequestO 

dispatchO 

sendReplyO 



ORB-CORE 



- Implementation 

method 1 (args) 
rnethod2(args) 



Fig. 1. A minimal ORB architecture 



A client application gets an object reference to a server through the ORB. Servers 
register themselves with the ORB to allow clients to access them. Thus, the pri- 
mary user interface to the ORB^ consists of methods for registering and querying 
about services. 

We provide an extended interface that allows applications to adjust various 
aspects of the ORB. These include method dispatch, memory and concurrency 
management, object creation and destruction, object reference management and 
marshaling. The resulting reflective architecture supports a variety of features 
without changing the basic ORB architecture. 

3 Reflection in ORBs 

A reflective system gives a program access to its definition and the evaluation 
rules and defines an interface for altering them. In an ORB, client method calls 
represent the ‘program’, the ORB implementation the ‘evaluator’ and evaluation 
is just method invocation. A reflective ORB lets clients redefine the evaluation 
semantics. 

For instance, in a real-time ORB, a client must transmit method completion 
deadlines to the server. The server uses the deadline to schedule the method call. 
Except for scheduling the method call and (un)marshaling the deadline, rest of 
the ORB remains unaffected. 

Our reflective ORB accommodates these changes by reifying method call pro- 
cessing in the form of Invoker and Dispatcher objects. Client programs supply a 
subclass of Invoker that knows about marshaling with deadlines. This provides a 
reflective control interface allowing application programmers to interact with the 
reified objects and modify the functionality. Figures 2 and 3 show the client-side 
and server-side architecture, respectively, of our ORB with the reified objects. 

As another example, consider incorporating fault-tolerance by replicating client 
method calls and merging their responses. In our ORB, the Invoker objects con- 
trol method dispatch on the client-side. Applications can install a specialized 
Invoker that replicates calls and merges results. 

In the CORE A parlance, the application environment contains a pseudo objexj, refer- 
ence to the ORB. This reference may be used to access naming services that return 
object references. 





4 Real Time Support in ORBs 

Real time support in an ORB entails the following requirements. 

— Timing: For all methods, we must know the estimates for the worst case 
execution time, memory requirements and I/O bandwidth requirements. For 
all method calls, clients must indicate start and end deadlines. 

— Priority: The ORB must support prioritized use of resources. In particular, 
blocking and synchronization must preserve priorities [1]. 

These requirements mean changes to service registration, access to object refer- 
ences and method execution. 

— Service Registration: Services must express estimated resource requirements 
(memory, threads, I/O bandwidth) to the ORB. 

— Access to Object References: In order to gain access to a service, clients 
specify parameters, e.g., priority, type of service (periodic, aperiodic.) 

— Method Invocation: Client method calls have to transmit additional param- 
eters such as deadlines. This changes the format of the network packets. 

— Method Execution: Servers schedule incoming client method calls depending 
on the service (periodic or deadline driven.) Therefore, servers must provide 
their own scheduling policies. 

The Reflective Interface The reflective interface of our ORB allows applications 
access to method invocation, execution, and registration components to imple- 
ment these changes. 

— On the client side, programmers can set Marshaler and Invoker objects on a 
per-service basis. Thus programs may add support for deadlines. 

— Clients can specialize Invoker objects to handle rejected invocations (e.g., by 
retrying with a more relaxed deadline.) 

— Dispatcher objects optionally interpose schedulers with different policies in 
the dispatch path. 




Fig. 2. Client-side ORB architecture for our RT-ORB 








Fig. 3. Server-side ORB architecture for our RT-ORB 



Operating System Interfaee Besides the changes in the external ORB interface, 
a real-time ORB also requires a different interface from the operating system. 

- To facilitate controlling resource utilization, the operating system should 
support page locking, thread and process priority control, real-time timers [3]. 

- Operating system supported synchronization constructs within the server- 
side ORB require new queuing disciplines that prevent priority inversion [1]. 

- Server scheduling policies such as rate monotonic scheduling [7] require op- 
erating system support for fixed priorities and preemption. 

Our ORB accesses operating system services provided by the ACE [11] library. 
While our ORB is predictable in its memory and CPU usage, it can support 
real-time applications only if the operating system provides required facilities. 

5 Supporting Fault-Tolerance and Load Balancing 

We implement fault-tolerance and load balancing using the same reflective in- 
terface developed for real-time support. 

Load Balaneing Load balancing is implemented by distributing client requests 
among several servers [12, 14]. Recall that we changed the client-side ORB method 
dispatch to add deadlines (by changing the Invoker object. Sec. 4.) In the present 
case, we change the method dispatch to send the client requests to one among a 
group of compatible servers. The rest of the ORB is oblivious to this change. 

Fault- Toleranee We implement fault-tolerance as a variation of load-balancing. 
We change method dispatch to send client requests to all servers in a group of 
replicated servers. In addition, the client side ORB merges multiple replies to 
present a single reply to the client. 

Apart from changing method dispatch, we create Clientinteraction and Server- 
Interaction interfaces to implement policies for managing server groups, evaluat- 
ing load metrics and failure detection. 






6 Preliminary Performance Results and Status 



Our ORB currently supports basic object distribution, real-time scheduling of 
client calls, and simple fault-tolerance by replicating objects. The following table 
shows the timing for null method calls on the basic ORB, ORB with real-time 
scheduling using Earliest Deadline First (EDF) and First In First Out (FIFO) al- 
gorithms, and a server duplicated on two machines: These numbers are averaged 
over 5000 iterations of null calls, with a single client (to avoid contention.) 



ORB type 


Time (ps) 


Basic 


1962 


Real Time (EDF) 


3172 


Real Time (FIFO) 


3227 


Replication 


2616 



Figure 4 exhibits the results from an experiment, which changes scheduling 
policies at run-time. The first phase uses the EDF policy. The second and third 
phases change it to FIFO and NONE (No Scheduling) respectively. In each 
phase, we have 10 clients, 5 of them requiring 3 seconds of processing time every 
t seconds, and the other 5 requiring 7 seconds of processing time every t seconds. 
We adjust t to change the targeted CPU utilization. EDF scheduling [2] performs 
the best. FIFO and NONE exhibit similar behavior at lower CPU utilizations 
since enough capacity is available. But with increasing contention, performance 
of the NONE scheme deteriorates. 




Fig. 4. Performance of various scheduling policies in our RT-ORB. 



We plan to use the adaptive capabilities of the ORB to build a video server, 
operating in a dynamic, heterogeneous environment. Using the reflective capa- 
bilities of the ORB, it will use different communication protocols and adapt to 
varying network conditions. 






7 Related Work 



The OMG special interest group on Real-Time CORBA is studying the issues 
involved with real-time processing in CORBA; but there is no concrete spec- 
ification from OMG yet. The Electra [8] ORB supports fault-tolerance using 
reliable multicast. Instead of using reflection to implement fault-tolerance, it in- 
troduces the notion of “group object reference” as a separate construct and uses 
the group communication facilities of the underlying system (ISIS or HORUS.) 
No commercial ORB has any real-time features to the best of our knowledge. 

Real-time method invocations in CORBA has been considered by Wolfe, 
et. al. [15]. Their approach involves transmitting the timing information using 
the context field from the CORBA specification. Takashio, et. al. [13], have 
mentioned Time Polymorphic Invocations (TPI) using their Distributed Real- 
Time Object (DRO) model. They assume existence of multiple implementations 
of the same method with different resource requirements and at run-time execute 
the one that is feasible according to the timing constraints. 

Honda and Tokoro [4] develop a language with timing specifications and 
schedulers at the meta level. This is similar to the way we reify marshaling, 
unmarshaling and scheduling using Invoker, Marshaler, and Dispatcher. 

Schmidt, et. al. [10] , develop an architecture for real-time additions to CORBA. 
They discuss optimizations for high performance, the development of a real-time 
inter-orb protocol and real-time scheduling. However, their architecture does not 
appear to be explicitly targeted to support fault-tolerance and load-balancing. 

8 Conclusion 

We have shown how reflection allows us to build a modular ORB that may be 
customized to support real-time processing, fault tolerance, and load balancing. 
Reflective facilities created for one feature help us in supporting additional fea- 
tures without drastically changing the initial architecture. We support changes 
by reifying the structure and evaluation strategy in the ORB; as a result, chang- 
ing the ORB amounts to creating new subclasses and using the corresponding 
objects, so system performance is practically unaffected. 

In our ORB, we use reflection in a limited way. The underlying language and 
the fine-grained features of the ORB are not reflective. We explicitly choose the 
entities we reify, and it is possible that additional changes will need new objects. 

Moreover, the changes we consider largely leave the semantics of the programs 
unchanged. Real time processing has the most impact on the ORB because it 
changes the semantics to the greatest degree. For instance, we must expose the 
synchronization structure of the ORB and allow users to change the queue dis- 
ciplines. Fault-tolerance and load balancing required relatively benign changes. 

This mild form of reflection has been practised in many domains with consid- 
erable success [5]. It is interesting to speculate about language support for such 
limited reflection. A language with explicit support for frameworks might allow 
programmers to specify the parts of the framework structure and processing that 
would be reified. Support for Aspects [6] would achieve the same effect. 
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Abstract. A customizable scheduler for real-time computing is a typical exam- 
ple of the advantage of extensible operating systems. We have applied the reflec- 
tion technique to a traditional operating system and experimentally implemented 
a customizable scheduler for real-time computing. This paper reports this experi- 
ence and discusses the limitation we encountered. Then this paper presents a new 
mechanism we call weak protection and mentions that it is useful to make a re- 
flective operating system workable. We are currently developing this mechanism 
for our DECADE operating system. 



1 A Reflective Operating System 

Although there are various definitions of reflective systems, a typical reflective system 
can be expressed as a system that exposes part of modules in the system and makes it 
possible for the users to replace the modules. The interface to the exposed module is 
designed in an object-oriented method, and hence the modules are often called metaob- 
jects. Also, (1) the reflective systems should enable scope control by the users so that 
they can control the scope where the substituted module is effective, and (2) the inter- 
face should provide higher-level abstraction that hides implementation details for easy 
of use. 

The two design criteria presented above are effective in most of reflective systems 
such as the CLOS MOP [4] and OpenC++ [2], but they are not sufficient for designing 
reflective operating systems. We need the third design criterion, which is protection 
from malicious or wrong metaobjects. Since an operating system mustprotect the whole 
system from a malicious or wrong user program, a reflective operating system also 
needs to prevent a metaobject from destroying other user programs or the system kernel. 

Implementing this kind of protection is not straightforward because most of metaob- 
jects of operating systems exist in the system kernel, where all programs are tmsted and 
running without any restriction or audits. A naive approach to this issue is to run a 
metaobject in a user process. This idea is found in the Mach operating system [5] if 
we regard a user-level pager as a metaobject for the paging mechanism. The user-level 
pager determines a page-replacement algorithm instead of the kernel but mns in a user 
process. Since it is completely isolated from other processes and the kernel, it cannot 
destroy other user programs or the kernel. However, the Mach project and other research 
activities have revealed that the approach adopted by Mach has a serious performance 
problem. Assigning a user process to a metaobject is extremely expensive since this ap- 
proach causes frequent context-switches between user processes and hence decreases 
system performance. 




In-kernel Interpreter 

To avoid serious performance overheads, our experimental reflective operating system 
did not take Mach’s approach. It instead uses an interpreter running in the kernel for 
isolating a metaobject from the others. The metaobjects are programmed in a simple C- 
like language and interpreted by the in-kemel interpreter. Since the interpreter prohibits 
invalid access, the operating system is protected from malicious metaobjects. Although 
the interpretation still implies performance penalties, the total costs of the protection is 
significantly reduced against the Mach’s approach. This is due to the fact that most of 
user-defined metaobjects are short programs and the costs of the interpretation is not 
high. 

The operating system we developed is a preliminary version; the reflective feature 
is implemented as an extension to NetBSD, a traditional Unix operating system. We 
extended NetBSD to support kernel threads and asynchronous I/O, and we developed 
a thread scheduler on top of it. This scheduler is exposed to the users as a metaobject 
and thus the users can customize it, for example, to schedule threads to satisfy real- 
time constraints.^ Moreover, the users can implement a scheduling policy depending 
on not only time constraints but also kernel information such as the I/O status and the 
virtual memory status because our reflective system allows the metaobject to access 
such information. 

To examine the benefits of our customizable thread scheduler, we implemented three 
different scheduling policies on top of it. The first policy uses time constraints and the 
I/O status. The scheduler executes a thread with the earliest deadline or a thread that 
accesses an idle device. The second policy accepts a hint about dependency between 
threads. The users can specily time constraint on a thread and also which thread should 
be scheduled before that thread. The third policy is an extension to the second one. 
Besides time constraint and dependency, the third policy examines how many memory 
pages for the thread actually reside on physical memory. 

We measured the execution time of a micro benchmark under the three schedul- 
ing policies. For comparison, we also ran the micro benchmark with a simple earliest- 
deadline-first policy, which is the default policy of our scheduler. This policy is directly 
embedded in the scheduler and hence no interpretation is involved. The micro bench- 
mark that we ran was written to simulate the behavior of a continuous media server, 
which handles video frames and so forth. The benchmark runs two threads; one thread 
periodically reads a certain amount of data on a disk and transfers the data to network, 
and the other thread simultaneously writes the data on the same disk. 

Figure 1 shows the results of our measurement. The horizontal axis means the 
amount of data transferred at a time. The line marked “default” is the elapsed time by the 
default earliest-deadline-first scheduler. The line marked “I/O” is by the scheduling with 
time constraints and the I/O status. The line marked “dependency” is by the schedul- 
ing with concerning about dependency. The line marked “VM” is by the scheduling 
with dependency and the number of pages on physical memory. The micro benchmark 
was executed on our extended version of NetBSD 1.1 running on Pentium 75MHz and 
32Mbyte memory. 

Because of the limitation of the base operating system, the user can implement only pseudo 

real-time scheduling. 
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Fig. 1. Execution time of the micro benchmark 



We can see that the customized thread scheduler performs better scheduling than the 
default earliest-deadline-first scheduler despite overheads by the interpretation. This is 
obviously because the gain by better scheduling policies is bigger than the performance 
penalty by the interpretation of the scheduler. The result of our experiment shows that, 
if the implemented scheduling policy is significantly better than the default one, the 
in-kemel interpreter is effective. 

2 Weak Protection 

Although the protection by using an in-kemel interpreter is workable in the case of 
real-time scheduling presented above, its inefficiency due to interpretation limits the 
applicability of reflection to operating system design. With an in-kemel interpreter, re- 
flection is effective only if the gain by customization is sufficiently large. In fact, another 
experiment with our extended NetBSD showed that a scheduler implemented as a new 
metaobject is about 4 times slower than an equivalent scheduler directly embedded in 
the kernel, although it is still twice faster than the scheduler implemented by a user 
process as in Mach. 

To overcome this limitation, the DECADE operating system we are currently devel- 
oping adopts another protection mechanism for metaobjects. The new mechanism that 
we call weak protection cannot protect the operating system from malicious metaob- 
jects, which attempt to destroy the system or steal protected information on purpose, 
but rather it is supposed to protect the system from accidental access violation of wrong 




metaobjects. Since metaobjects for extending an operating system are usually written 
by privileged users such as “root”, we believe that an expensive protection mechanism 
from malicious metaobjects is not necessary in practice. Metaobjects are similar to de- 
vice drivers and “OS patches” and hence the users would carefully choose installed 
metaobjects. The mechanism that we really need is for protecting the system from ac- 
cidental wrong accesses by a metaobject and making it easy to develop and debug the 
metaobject. Our observation is that, considering the trade-off between security and ef- 
ficiency, the protection for metaobjects does not need to be as strict as that for user 
programs, which may be malicious. 

Currently, we have two different implementations of the weak protection. The first 
exploits language or library supports, and the other implementation uses a 64-bit ad- 
dress space. In the rest of this section, we present these two implementations. 



Language or Library Supports 



One of the reasons of the inefficiency of the Mach’s approach is that a metaobject 
is completely isolated in a user process and cannot directly access the kernel address 
space. Hence, if the metaobject needs to access kernel information such as the I/O status 
for better real-time scheduling, the interaction between the metaobject and the kernel 
seriously decreases the execution performance. 

Our idea is to allocate shared memory between the kernel and the user process that 
the metaobject is running in. This enables the metaobject to quickly access kernel in- 
formation. On the other hand, to protect the shared memory from invalid accesses, we 
have the metaobject call a library function whenever accessing the shared memory (Fig- 
ure 2). The shared memory is usually write-protected, but the library function removes 
the protection, copies the kernel information on the shared memory to local memory, 
and set the protection again. The caller metaobject receives the data structure copied on 
local memory. It reads and modifies this data structure and calls a library function again 
if it needs to write the modified data structure back to the shared memory. The coping 
might seem redundant but it is necessary to hide inappropriate kernel information and 
avoid invalid accesses. Although the metaobject can also remove the protection and di- 
rectly access the kernel information without calling the library function, we believe that 
this mechanism provides adequate security for our ends. 

The shared memory between the metaobject and the kernel can be also protected by 
using language supports instead of library supports. For example, if we use a language 
like Modula-3 that is safer than C and C++, we can prohibit invalid accesses to the 
shared memory by the protection mechanism of that language. This approach is more 
efficient than the library approach, but it restricts the kind of possible programming lan- 
guage. Another disadvantage is its less flexibility; if the shared memory is protected by 
library functions, the security level of the shared memory can be adjusted by substitut- 
ing different library functions. No change of the program of the metaobject is needed. 
This feature makes it possible, for example, to decrease the security level and run the 
metaobject more efficiently after debugging is finished. 




metaobject 

t 




Fig. 2. Weak Protection by Library Supports 



64-bit Address Space 



Another idea for implementing weak protection is to use 64-bit addressing. Since a 
64-bit address space is extremely large, a metaobject can be efficiently isolated from 
the other kernel modules in the kernel address space if the metaobject and the kernel 
modules are placed at a random address. A 64-bit address itself can be an capability [6] . 
It is so large that the probability that the metaobject accidentally accesses and destroys 
other kernel modules is practically negligible. Especially, since most of memory pages 
are not used or associated to physical memory, a wrong memory access mostly causes 
a page fault and the wrong metaobject can be terminated before it destroys other kernel 
modules. 

Although this protection mechanism provides only “probably safe” security, its ad- 
vantage is that it needs significantly small mntime penalties. For inter-metaobject calls, 
it does not need TLB flush or a system trap but only a special calling convention. In 
a regular calling convention, the return address and the stack pointer are passed to 
the callee function, but these values can be accidentally used to derive the address of 
the caller function. To keep low probability of successful invalid accesses, all inter- 
metaobject calls should be performed through dispatch routines that exist on execution- 
only memory and encrypts the return address and so forth. Also, for the same reason, 
any pointer to a kernel data structure such as a process queue should not be passed to 
a metaobject. A copy of the kernel data structure should be passed instead. This can 
be a performance penalty if the metaobject handles tight real-time constraints, but it is 
considerably less expensive than traditional protection mechanisms. 

Our uniqueness is that we use 64-bit addressing for isolating a metaobject. Another 
literature [6] have already suggested the possibility of a general protection mechanism 
based on 64-bit addressing, but its “probably-safeness” is a serious problem for the 
general purpose. We think that weak protection is one of the best applications of the 
protection by 64-bit addressing. 





3 Related Work 



There are several related activities in the operating system area. First, the SPIN operat- 
ing system [1] uses an idea similar to our weak protection by language or library sup- 
ports. It allows the users to write an extension program (i.e. a metaobject) in Modula-3 
and directly run it in the kernel address space. The security of running the extension 
program depends on the protection mechanism of Modula-3. 

Another related activity is Exokernel [3]. Exokemel is an operating system ker- 
nel that provides very low-level primitives such as TLB-entry control, and traditional 
operating system services are implemented as a library on top of that kernel. It gives 
significant flexibility to the users since they can customize the library and build their 
own version of operating system. However, the Exokemel users have to customize the 
whole library; Exokemel does not provide a protection mechanism for isolating only a 
customized module, that is, a metaobject, from other correct library code. 
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Abstract.iiActorsuareuausuitableuabstractionutoumanageuconcurrencyuiniireal- 

timeiiapplications.uMeta-leveluprogrammingucanuhelputouseparateiireal-time 

concernsiifromuapplicationuconcerns.uWeuuseureflectionutoutransformupas- 

siveiiobjectsuintouactiveuobjects.uThenuweuextendutheumeta-leveluimplemen- 

tationiiofutheuactorsutoubeusensitiveutousoftureal-timeiirequirements. 



1 Introduction 

Meta-leveliiinterfacesuallowutheuserviceuprovidedubyuaubase-leveluAPIutoiibeuad- 
justedutoiispecificuapplicationuneedsuandurun-timeuenvironments.uMetaJavau[4]uex- 
tendsiitheiiJavauVirtualuMachineubyuau meta-leveluinterfaceii(MLI).uTheuMetaJava 
MLIuallowsumetaobjectsutoumodifyutheuinterpreter’suobjectumodel.uWeiishow,uhow 
theiimeta-leveluinterfaceucanubeuusedutouimplementiiactiveuobjects.uActiveuobjects, 
oruactors,uareuanuappropriateuabstractionutoumanageuconcurrencyiiinureal-timeusys- 
terns. ii Mostii real-timeii systemsii haveii aii reactiveii nature. ii Theyii respondii toil signals 
fromusensorsiiandudoucontroluactuators.uTheiisignal/responseubehavioruofureal-time 
systemsiimapsuwelluwithutheumessage/replyuschemeuofuactors.uToubeuusefuluinuan 
environmentii withii real-timeii constraintsu theii originallyu developedu actorii system 
mustubeii extended. uTheuproposedii actorii implementationuisunotiiintendeduforuhard 
real-timeusystems.uToiisatisfyiihardiireal-timeuconstraints,uituisunecessaryutoufinduout 
worst-caseuexecutionutimes,uuseuincrementalugarbageucollection,uuseuresourceiine- 
gotiation,uetc.uThisuwasuinvestigatediiinuRT-Java[8]. 

Theupaperuisustructureduasufollows.uSectionu2uintroducesurelevantuconceptsiiof 

MetaJava.uSectionu3udiscussesutheuactorumodel.uSectionu4uexplainsutheuactoriiim- 

plementationiianduSectionuSutheureal-timeuextensionsutouthisuimplementation.uSec- 

tionu7udiscussesurelateduworkuanduSectionu8uconcludesiitheupaper. 

2 MetaJava 

MetaJavauisuanuextensionutoutheuJavauVirtualuMachineu[6]uthatusupportsiistruc- 
turaliiandubehavioraliireflectionu[2]uinuJava.uTheubase-leveluobjectumodeluisutheuJava 
model. uMetaJ avail providesiimechanismsutoumodifyuthisuobjectumodeluandu toil add 
extensions — forii example, upersistentii objects, uremoteii objects, iireplicatedu objects, 
oruactiveiiobjects. 
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B ase-levelii objectsii andii meta-levelii objectsii areii definedii separately.iiMeta-level 
objectsii thatii inheritii fromii theii cla^taObjectti cantibeti attachedti totibase-levelii ob- 
jects. uAfteruaumetaobjectuisuattached,uitucanuregisteruforueventsuofiitheubase-level 
computationii (linesii 3,4ii ofii Fig.ii 1) .ii Operationsii thatii canii raiseii anti eventii include 
methoduinvocation,uvariableuaccess,uobJectucreation,uanduclassuloading.uAniievent 
descriptionu containsu sufficientii informationii aboutii theii eventii andii enablesii the 
metaobjectutoureimplementutheuevent-generatingtioperation.uAumethod-eventude- 
scription,uforuexample,ucontainsutheufollowingtiinformation: 

- aureferenceutoutheucallediiobject 

- theiimethodunameuandumethodusignature 

- theiimethoduarguments 

Antieventuisudeliveredutoutheuevent-handlerumethoduofutheuattachedumetaobject 
(lineu5uofuFig.ul).uThisumethoduisuresponsibleuforuantiappropriateuimplementation 
ofii theii operation. iiltucoulducontinueu withii theii defaultiimechanismuorucustomizeuit. 



tinueExecutionVoidu(lineu6uofuFig.iil). 

1 public class MetaObject { 

2 protected void attachObject(Object baseobject) { ... } 

3 protected void registerEventMethodCall(Object baseobject) { ... } 

4 protected void registerEventMethodCall(Ob]ect baseobject, String methodsjj) { ... ] 

5 public void eventMethodEnterVoidjObject o, EventDescMethodCall event) { ... } 

6 protected void continueExecutionVoidjObject baseobject, EventDescMethodCall event) { ... } 

7 

® 1 Fig. til TheuMetaObJectiiclass 



Whenuattachinguaumetaobjectutouaubase-leveluobject,ubaseuleveluandumetaulevel 
areiivisible.uDuringuthisuprocessuinformationuaboututheusemanticsuofutheubase-level 
obJectucanubeupassedutoutheumetaobJect.uThisiiinformationuconsistsuofudetailsuabout 
methods, uinstanceii variables, uanduotheruobjectiiproperties.uAsutheucurrentuversion 
ofuMetaJavauusesuaustandarduJavaucompiler,uthereuisunoulinguisticusupporttiforure- 
flectiveuprogramming.uThisumeans,ti thatii theiinamesuofuthoseumethodsuoruinstance 
variablesumustubeupassediitoutheumetaobjectuasustrings. 

Onceii theii metaobjectii hasubeenii attached, ii theii metaii levelii isii transparentii toil the 
base-leveliiobject. 



3 Actors 

Theuactorumodel,udevelopedtibyuF[ewittu[3]uanduAghau[l],uisuauapproachutouman- 

ageuconcurrency.uRecently,uituhasubeenuappliedutoutheudomainuoftireal-timeupro- 

grammingti[10],u[9]. 

Onetiadvantageuofutheuactorumodeluisutheueasyusynchronization.ulnutheuoriginal 
actorumodel,uthereuisuexactlyuoneuthreaduactiveuintioneu actorii andii thusiithereuisuno 
needii toil synchronizeuinsideii anil actor.iiF[owever,u iniimultiprocessorureal-timeusys- 
temsiiitucanubeubeneficialutouhaveumoreuthanuoneuthreaduexecutinguinuanuactor — for 
example, iiifutheuthreadsuexecuteuread-onlyumethods. 




Ouruactorumodeludiffersufromutheiioriginaluactorumodeluinutwoupointsiumessage 

passinguisunotiiasynchronousuanduthereucanubeuanuarbitraryunumberuofuthreadsuex- 

ecutinguiniianiiactor. 

Theiiuseuofuactorsuleadsutouauveryudynamicuanduadaptableusystem.uActorsuareua 
meansutouimplementu&e5f-ej5^orfureal-timeiisystem — thatuis,uausystemuthatiitriesuto 
meetiitiminguconstraintsubutucannotuguaranteeuthisuaupriori.uActorusystemsuareunot 
intendediiforuhardureal-timeusystemsuwithuguaranteedutimingubehavior. 



4 Implementing Actors at the Meta Level 

Activeiiobjectsuareuanuextensionuofutheupassiveuobjectumodel.uAupassiveuobject 

implementsiitheufunctionaluaspectuofutheuactor.uTheuactorubehavioruisuimplemented 

atutheumetaulevel,uasushownuinuFig.u2.iOTba(Acf;veumetaobjectutransformsua 

O Object Aiicallsumethodreiiofuthe 

activeii object O. Thisii base- 

O ^ y ' leveluactionuisuimplementeduat 

^ ^ metaii levelii asii follows: 

insert(m\ continueExecution(0,m,,,,) © MetaiiobjectMetoAcftVe (M) 

® isii attachedii toOii andii thusii it 

mato la»al M y receivesu the method-enter 

meta level . event. @ MetaActiveu inserts 

theiimessageuiigMeMe (Q) 

method-enter Untilii theii messageii isii insertei 1 

intoii theii queue, ii allii operation ; 
areii performedii byii theii callc 

— y O m() ^ thread.iiThenii theii callerii thread 

/ O 7 X y isii blockedii untilii thdixecuter 

(E) returnsiifromiithKowriwMe- 
Executionii call. @ The 
Executerii receivesii aii message 
base level from Queue. @ Itiiinvokesiithe 

appropriateii methodii atii the 
»■ method invocation base-levelii object Oii using 



meta level 



method-enterl 



base level 



method invocation base-levelii object 

transition between base-ievei and meta-ievel continueExecution. 

Fig.ii2 Separationiiofiibaseiileveliiandiimetaiileveliiin 
theiiactorii implementation 



passiveiiobjectuintouanuactor.uTheuconstructoruofuMetaActive configuresuitsiistate 
accordingutoutheuparametersuanduattachesuitselfutoutheubase-leveliiobject. 

Fig.u2ushowsuaupartuofutheuimplementationuofutheuMetaActiveumetaobject.uThe 
constructorii initializesii theii active-objectti executionti environment, u consistingu of 
gMeMeuandiixecMforuanduattachesuitselfutoutheubase-leveluobject.uMetaActiveure- 
implementsutheumethod-callumechanismutousupportutheuactorubehavior. 

1 public interface Queue { Whenii receivingii aii method-enterti event 

2 public void insert(Object event); MetaActiveucreatesuaunewumessageiiob- 

3 public Object next(); jectii andii insertsii itii intoii theii message 

^ ^ queue. ii Thenii theii callerii threadii blocks 

Fig.u3 TheuQueueManageruinterface untiliiituisunotifiedubyutheuExecutor.uThe 





ExecuteriiobjectucontinuouslyuobtainsumessagesufromutheuQueue.uTouenableudif- 
ferentumessageuschedulingupolicies,uMetaActiveuanduExecuterumerelyuuseiitheuin- 
terface Queueii(Eig.u3). 

5 Real-time Extensions to the Actor Metaobject 

Touhandleureal-timeurequirements,utheuactorumetaobjectudevelopeduinutheiipre- 

viousiisectionumustubeuextendedutouincludeutemporaluconsiderations.uWeuconsider 

theufollowingureal-timeurelatediiaspectsuofuactors: 

(1) The policy to accept messages and insert them into the message fiHiig. 
includesiitheupolicyutouassignuprioritiesutoumessages.uPrioritiesucanubeubased 
onutheumessageuname,utheumessageusenderuorutheiimessageureceiver. 

(2) The policy to map messages to methods and execute iUzSomeii methods 
mayiineeduwrapperufunctionsuthatucheckupre-uandupost-conditions.ulnu special 
situationsiiituisupossibleutouuseuauseparateuthreadutouexecuteutheumethod. 

(3) The synchronization /7o/ic)uIfumultipleuthreadsuareuactiveuinuoneuactor,uausyn- 
chronizationupolicytiforiitheseuactorsuisuneeded. 

(4) The policy to control method execMfioItiiisupossibleutouspecifyuaumaximum 
timeuquantumuforumethoduexecution.uIfuthisuquantumuisuexceeded,iitheumethod 
executioniiisuaborted.uAbortinguaumethoducoulduleadutouanuinconsistentuobject 
state. uTheref ore, uafteruabortinguaumethod,uanotherumethodutoucleaniiupumust 
beiiinvoked. 

Theseii considerationsii areii implementediibyu aii differentii actorii metaobject.ii This 
metaobjectiiisuparametrizeduwithuinformationuaboutumessageuproperties.uAumes- 
sageiipropertyuconsistsuof 

- theiimessageiiname 

- theunameiiofumethodsuthatumustubeuinvokedubeforeuanduafterutheucalledumethod 

- theiimessagetipriority 

- theumaximumutimeuquantumuofutheumessage,uincludinguwrapperiifunctions 
AsushownuinuEig.u4,uonlyutheumetaobjectuconstructorumustiibeureimplemented 

toiiinitializeuaunewuexecutionuenvironmentuforuactiveuobjectsuwithureal-timeuprop- 

erties. 

1 public class MetaRTActive extends MetaActive 

2 { 

3 public MetaRTActive(Object obj, MessageProperties props) { 

4 // init real-time active object execution environment 

5 queue_ = new RTQueue(props); 

6 RTExecutor executor = new RTExecutor(queue_,ob], props); 

7 (new Thread(executor)).start(); 

8 // establish base-meta link 

9 attachOb]ect(obj); 

10 registerEventMethodCall(obj); 

11 } 

12 } Fig.ii4 TheiiMetaRTActiveiiclass 

Theiipriorityiiinutheumessage-propertyuspecificationuisuusedubytitetumethod 
of RTQueueManagerii forii aii placementu decision. ii TireTExecutorii (Eig.ii 5)ii usesii the 
messageupropertyutouexecuteutheuwrapperufunctionsu(linesul9uandu21uofuEig.u5)uand 




toil controlii maximalii executionii times. ii Toil controlii maximalii executionii times, ii a 

watch-doguthreaduisustarted,uwhichublocksuuntilutheutimeuquantumuisuoveruanduthen 

sendsutheuthreaduaustopusignal.uThisucausesutheuthreadutouthiFdJTOaQiDeathuex- 

ception.uTheuexceptionuisucaughtu(linesu22utou25uofuFig.u5)uanduthisuwayuitutriggers 

theiiclean-upufunction. 



1 class RTExecutor extends Executor 

2 { 

3 MessageProperties props_; 

4 

5 public RTExecutor(QueueManager queue, Object o, MessageProperties props) { 

6 super(queue,obj); 

7 props_=props; 

8 } 

9 

10 public void run() { 

1 1 EventDescMethodCall event; 

12 for(;;) { 

13 ActorMessage msg = (ActorMessage) queue_.next() 

14 EventDescMethodCall event = msg.getEvent(); 

15 MessageProperty prop = props_.getProperty(event.methodname, event.signature i; 

16 ... prepare the wrapper event descriptions ... 

17 ... initiaiize and start the watchdog thread ... 

18 try { 

19 doExecute(ob]_, pre_wrapper_event); 

20 continueExecutionVoid(ob]_, event); 

21 doExecute(ob]_, post_wrapper_event); 

22 ... terminate watchdog thread ... 

22 } catch(ThreadDeath e) { 

23 ... prepare the cieanup_event description ... 

24 doExecute(obj_, cleanup_event); 

25 } 

26 msg.notifyAIIO; 

27 } 

28 } 

29 } 

Fig. its TheuRTExecutoriiclass 



6 Related Work 



actorsuis,uthatuweudounotuneeduanyusupportuforuactorsufromutheiirun-timeu system. 



TheiiactorumodeludescribeduinuthisupaperuwasuinspiredubyiitheuReal-TimeuOb- 
ject-Orientedii Modelingii languageii ROOMii [ 1 0] .ii ROOM’sii primaryu focusii liesii on 
theudesignuofuactor-basedureal-timeiisystems.uTheuactorumodeluisupredefineduinuthe 
ROOMii virtual-machineulayeriianducanunotubeuextendedubyuapplications. 

DROLii[l IjuisiianuactoruimplementationubaseduonutheuARTSukernel.uItureliesuon 
kernelu supportu forii activeu objects, iibutu canii controlii theii executionii ofii actorsu with 
metaobjects. uMetaJavatiprovidesumeansu toil implementii anti objectiimodelu thatusup- 
portsii activeu objects. ii Thisii way,ii differentii activeu objectii semanticsii canii co-exist 
withiniitheiisametiprogram. 






RTsynchronizersu[9]uextenduanuactorumodeluwithureal-timeiiconstraints.uThese 



tionuanduthusiitheuactorucanubeiireuseduinuaudifferentuenvironment.uRTsynchronizers 

defineuconditionsuoverutimeiivariables.uTheseuconditionsumustubeufulfilledubefore 

aiimessageuisuscheduleduforuexecution. 

7 Conclusion and Future Work 

Weiidescribeduauschemeutouimplementureal-timeusensitiveuactorsuusingutheure- 
flectiveiiJavauinterpreteruMetaJava.uMoreuworkuneedsutoubeudoneutousupportuwell- 
knowniipoliciesuforureal-time-sensitiveu actors. iiThisuincludesumessageii schedule 
times, uperiodicutasks,uetc.uItuwouldubeuinterestingutouinvestigateiitheupossibilities 
ofucombiningutheuactorumetausystemuwithuotheriimetaobjects,usu(MBteRe?MOfe 
[4]uor MetaReplication [5]. 
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Adaptive Scheduling using Reflection 
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Abstract. This paper presents a model for adaptable scheduling for hard 
and soft real-time systems that are designed to cope with a variety of 
situations including unexpected faults, imprecisely defined environments, 
reconfiguration etc. The model uses scheduling groups (derived from meta- 
groups as used in ABCL/R) that are responsible for managing shared 
resources within a set of components. Each group has an independent 
schedule (for simultaneous soft and hard groups) and many factors can be 
modified at run-time. 

1 Introduction and Motivation 

Historically, the properties required of real-time systems (RTS) have been 
guaranteed by a priori analysis. This has led to systems that are fixed and 
therefore unable to adapt to a changing environment or unexpected failure. The 
motivation for this work, therefore, is a requirement that systems become more 
adaptive. This requirement can arise at design time (e.g. delay of method binding 
- polymorphism), compile time (re-configuration) or run-time (an evolving 
system) to cope with changes in the environment. System modifications can be 
used to cope with unexpected faults or with an imprecisely defined environment, 
etc. In addition, we want to support flexible scheduling to allow the introduction 
of optional components into the system at run-time with some guarantee of 
schedulability. The ability to determine characteristics of a system late in the 
development lifecycle also has great potential to reduce or eliminate the high 
economic cost normally associated with modifications required at a late stage. 

The above aims lead us to consider integrating contemporary real-time 
research with (object-oriented) reflective systems [1, 2]. Whilst many of our aims 
do not require reflection to be implemented in a real-time system, we believe a 
reflective system has advantages for both disciplining/con trolling run-time 
change and as a mechanism for system structuring. The clear separation between 
computation about the problem (application level) and computation about the 
system itself (meta-level) acting as a strong factor influencing system structure. 
We also consider that a reflective real-time system will permit both the desired 
flexibility (e.g. run-time modification of the task set) while also producing an 
extremely adaptable system (e.g. modify or replace the scheduler). 

1.1 The Concurrency Model 

Before discussing reflection and metaobject protocols it is helpful to describe 
the concurrency model. Our model has been heavily influenced by TAO [3, 4] 
and adopts the concept of (multiple) tasks encapsulated within objects to form 
active objects. Tasks in an active are created with the encapsulating object and 
executed in conformance with the system schedule. WTien an object is destroyed 
any encapsulated threads are terminated; however, should a task terminate before 
the object is destroyed the object enters a passive (purely reactive) state. 




This approach allows for the dynamic creation and destruction of tasks via 
their encapsulating object and for concurrency control and task monitoring via the 
relevant metaobject. 

2 Requirements 

The primary motivation for this work is to expand the available dynamism 
within RTS to promote their ability to cope with an ever-changing environment 
possessing varying demands and faults. We consider than an (object-oriented) 
reflective system will give us the ability to implement both compile-time and run- 
time change while also imposing a strong influence on system structure by 
separating computation on the problem from computation about how to go about 
solving the problem. 

A key design decision when developing our model is that we want to be able 
to localise change within our system. This is desirable so that a change in one part 
of the system (for example, introduction of a new or replacement component) 
does not invalidate any guarantees made with regard to the remainder of the 
system. For this, we require that our model support a single meta-object per 
application object. However, a many scheduling policies require knowledge about 
the state of the entire system prior to making a decision so we also require a 
facility for joint decision making. 

The most readily identifiable characteristic of a RTS is the particular 
scheduling policy in use - for example, cyclic scheduling, fixed-priority etc. If 
hard real-time guarantees are required many of these policies need the schedules 
to be fixed at design time before any code is written and therefore subsequent 
changes during a project development can be costly both in economic terms and 
in terms of development time. The requirement that available CPU (or other 
resources) be distributed amongst components early also makes the use of 
optional components to absorb any slack-time available difficult or impossible. 

Therefore the ability to modify the scheduling policy is one of the most 
desirable candidates for the introduction of dynamism within a system and this 
change must occur without causing a “great leap backwards” in the lifecycle. 
Depending on the degree of temporal criticality required a number of dynamic 
scheduling policies exist, e.g. best effort [5], which allow for modifications of the 
schedule and the introduction of optional components. The use of these within a 
reflective framework will further extend their dynamism by allowing 
modifications to elements of the schedule, and indeed the scheduler itself, to be 
made at run-time along with a repeat computation of temporal guarantees. The 
introduction of dynamic scheduling requires that the model support the 
introduction of optional components at run-time with some guarantee of their 
temporal behaviour (in that once introduced the system remains schedulable). 

Many RTS involve competitive concurrency where components compete for 
limited resources so that each can achieve their goal. The problem of priority 
inversion [6] where a task with low importance can prevent a more important 
task from reaching its goal has been well known for some time. The creation of a 
replaceable scheduler introduces another variant of this problem whereby a 
component could replace the scheduler with one that would give it a more 




favourable allocation of resources. We thus also need to be able to limit the 
degree of change so that a program cannot introduce a change in schedule without 
agreement. In our model we consider that the best way of doing this will be to 
limit change to switching between a set of possible schedulers. This will permit 
much greater adaptive behaviour - for example switching from fixed priority to 
best-effort to maintain some functionality in the event of an unexpected failure - 
while retaining confidence that a single component cannot adversely affect the 
entire system. 

3 A Reflective Model for Adaptive Scheduling 

3.1 Meta-groups in ABCL/R2 

We have chosen a model based on the notion of meta-group first used in the 
reflective object-oriented language ABCL/R2 [7]. In ABCL/R2 objects possess 
an individual reflective tower as well as belonging to a particular meta-group 
with a group reflective tower. Objects in a group share a group object manager, 
GMgr, present in the meta-group and that the metaobjects tx and ty share an 
evaluator from the meta-group. Each group also includes a metagen object that is 
responsible for the creation of new objects/metaobjects within a group. ABCL/R2 
models the use of shared limited resources through group kernel objects shared 
amongst the application -level objects within the same meta-group. The use of two 
reflective towers allows for both individual modification and group wide 
modification. 

3.2 Using Metagroups for Adaptive Scheduling 

The two key components for an adaptive scheduler are the admissions policy 
(governs the acceptance of new entities into the system) and the scheduler 
(controls execution of entities at run-time). Therefore, the first task is to map 
these components into the meta-group structure. The role of admissions policy 
will be implemented by metagen since in the ABCL/R2 model it already controls 
object creation within the group. The scheduler will likewise be implemented in 
the GMgr manager object. Within ABCL/R2 group kernel objects are non-reified 
(have no meta-object) and are therefore hard to change. For a dynamic, adaptive, 
system we would like to be able to modify these objects at both compile and run- 
time and so our model introduces a third reflective tower for this operation. The 
metaobjects of metagen and GMgr are members of the meta-meta-group. 

Guaranteeing the temporal properties of a task set to ensure that it is 
schedulable even in the worst case is NP hard. Hence it is not practical to allow 
complete freedom for hard real-time groups - for example simply trying to 
recalculate the schedule after admitting a new component would invalidate the 
temporal guarantees to the existing components in the group. Instead there must 
be increasing restrictions on the groups as their temporal properties harden. We 
will use a two-phase process for group creation - start-up and run-time. The 
initial phase allows all groups to accept object admission while the second allows 
hard real-time groups to put a block on further admission and so maintain their 
fixed schedule. Such an approach allows for the dynamic reconfiguration of soft 




real-time schedules at run-time with whatever online guarantee of schedulability 
they can provide while retaining the guarantee that a hard real-time group will 
remain schedulable. 

The act of scheduling, whether soft or hard real-time, involves the distribution 
of resources, e.g. memory and CPU, to components within the group. Each 
scheduling group receives an allocation of each resource that the GMgr object 
manages as a shared resource on behalf of the component objects. For CPU time 
this distribution is of the form “X in Y” (e.g. 100ms in every 500ms). This leads 
on to how the amount allocated to each group should be calculated. On one level 
this is not of particular importance - it could be round robin, handled by a meta- 
meta-group, etc. but it does illustrate that one may want to change the distribution 
policy. We propose to use the meta-meta-group for this activity - it will be 
responsible for implementing the second level scheduling by distributing 
resources among groups as well as its role of modifying the scheduler. It is 
therefore here that we will control the change possible within a group to limit 

A hard real-time group must acquire all resources during the start-up phase to 
ensure that the schedule will remain valid at run-time. This means that such a 
group cannot share resources with other groups (since they must be available at 
all times) and that objects that require shared access must be present in the same 
group. Conversely, a group that only enforces soft real-time guarantees can 
acquire any additional resources, such as communication links, during any phase 
as required. It should be noted that even this two-phase strategy could be made 
more rigorous if absolute guarantees of schedulability are required. For example, 
after a system has adapted to a reconfiguration or changed environment we may 
not know how many components will attempt to join a HRT group during the 
start-up phase. This may lead to some (lower priority) components being rejected 
to retain group schedulability and having to seek entry into alternative groups so 
possibly leaving the whole system without a valid schedule. In such a case we 
would need to be able to either explicitly specify which components will join a 
group and then have these constraints validated during compile time or have the 
system develop some appropriate validated distribution. The existing restriction 
on run-time migrations to hard real-time groups would then ensure that the 
system retained schedulability. 

Component objects become part of a scheduling group when they are created. 
However, group membership is not static and components can move to another 
group. Reasons for migration are diverse but fundamentally voluntary migration 
will occur if a resource is required which is not available in the current group. For 
example, if a component cannot get a resource since it is held for exclusive use by 
another group it can elect to attempt to migrate to access the resource rather than 
waiting till it can be pulled into the current group. The corollary of this is that a 
group manager may, in certain circumstances, force a migration if this would 
improve either the schedulability of the group or the system as a whole. For 
example, consider a group with hard real-time characteristics with a number of 
optional components which at run-time are never or rarely) able to complete due 
to lack of CPU resource within the group. A forced migration to another group 
with spare CPU (possibly on another node) would therefore be an alternative to a 
rescheduling of meta-groups by the meta-meta-group. Such an approach will need 




some means valuing a task so the group can decide what to migrate- this decision 
could be based on task priority or on a notion of value when complete. 

3.3 Metalevel Control of Application Level Active Objects 

We now want to consider when to perform computation at a metalevel. A 
scheduling group is not itself a meta-object - it is more akin to a collection of 
(reified and non -reified) active objects at the meta-level responsible for managing 
shared attributes. Thus there is no direct relationship between an event at the 
application level triggering metalevel computation and the analogous base level 
event triggering group computation. However, one exception that we have 
identified is an event that may require the scheduling of any active component 
base level objects (i.e. context switch, task termination or task arrival). 

To resolve this, we propose to place GMgr and metagen at a notional 
metathread level. Consequently, just as metaobjects deal with base level objects, 
we can consider that a new group level object, which we term the metathread, 
will deal with a base level thread. This new object performs actions analogous to 
a metaobject but instead acts upon a base level task and may describe both its 
stmcture and behaviour. However, with an active object model the distinction 
between objects and threads can be rather blurred (e.g. we have assumed a 
concurrency model in which threads are embedded within a base level object). 
Hence, in our model the metathread controls behaviour but the stmcture of the 
thread is determined by the metaobject that “contains” the base level object. 

It is now appropriate to consider the interaction behaviour between metaobject 
and metathread. The base level task is embedded in an active base level object so 
its stmcture/behaviour should therefore determined by the metaobject/metathread. 
Consequently each significant event in a task’s life (context switch, etc.) can be 
made to trigger a switch to metaobject computation which can communicate the 
change in state to GMgr or metagen as appropriate. This approach is appealing 
since it yields a mechanism for unifying two elements - objects and threads - 
with (effectively) different metaobject and metathread objects handling their 
stmcture/behaviour and controlling their execution respectively. We thus have 
two, distinct, areas of group/meta-level computation - metaobject and metathread 
- in which each a different area of base level computation is addressed. 
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Figure 1: Interaction between thread, “metathread” and group objects 






Fig. 1 illustrates the interaction between a thread in a base level object “x”, its 
metaobject “Tx”, the metathread portion of “Tx” and the group shared objects 
within a group “G” and meta-group “ffG”. The metathread for active object “x” is 
embedded within “Tx” and encapsulates the behaviour of the metaobject related 
to control of thread execution. This object serves as the interaction point between 
GMgr and the base level thread. At thread creation a jump is made to the 
metalevel through the metathread object and metagen invoked to add the thread to 
the group’s schedule. Finally, on termination a jump through the metathread is 
made causing any necessary updates the group’s schedule to occur. 

4 Summary and Conclusions 

The model presented here is able to support different levels of dynamism 
within a single system depending only on the hardness of the temporal guarantee 
that is required. We have decided not to attempt to create new real-time 
scheduling policies but rather to seek to explore how existing techniques could be 
married with reflective implementations. The model allows for many 
characteristics of a system to be modified either at compile time or at run-time. 

Reviewing the requirements presented in Section 2, the presented model uses 
scheduling groups to permit both compile-time and run-time change with the 
benefit that such change is localised placing boundaries any effects. In addition, 
the group scheduler can be changed, but only within a pre-defined set which 
satisfies the requirement for safe change. The ability of a metaobject to perform 
different activities based on current resources (e.g. trading execution cost against 
accuracy at run-time) further enhances the dynamic scheduling possibilities. 
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ABSTRACT 

As the environment of a fault-tolerant system increases in 
complexity, the system’s performance may be degraded if it has to 
respond to all conditions in the service range at any time. The 
performance may be improved if the system is able to adapt its 
structure to changing environmental conditions. Adaptation may be 
valuable not only at run time but over the entire life-cycle. At run 
time, adaptation should be automatic, but during design and 
configuration, it may be manually driven. We examine the benefits 
of adaptation at different times of the life-cycle, and discuss issues 
of structure and control. We review several architectural approaches 
to adaptive system design and recommend using reflective 
architectures because of their power and generality. 

1 Introduction 

Every system is designed to operate over some range of operating conditions 
and user requirements. Operating conditions may vary in workload, type of data, 
type of fault, and availability of resources, and user requirements may vary in 
operator skill and preferences with regard to performance and dependability. 

As the range and complexity of operating conditions and user requirements 
widens, the efficiency of resource utilization in a fixed design may degrade; for 
example, resources needed for performance may have to be reserved to provide 
high fault coverage for a very wide range of fault types. While conditions at any 
given time may fluctuate within a narrow range, a fixed design must be able to 
deal with any condition within its design range. With adaptation, a system’s 
resources can be configured so that it gives optimum service for the actual 
current range of conditions. The improved service can be realized in fault 
coverage, throughput, response speed, or user support. 

The benefits of adaptability may be realized not only during run time, but 
also during design and during system configuration. During design, decisions 
are always in flux. If there are several design teams, one team may find that its 
portion of a design cannot meet the assumptions made about it by another team. 
In some cases, a design may depend on an externally supplied component or 
technology that is not available when the design effort begins. 

Similar variations occur during a system’s configuration and 

reconfiguration. Component subsystems with previously unknown 
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characteristics may have to be integrated in a system, and growth in system size 
may introduce new points of contention and overload. 

Adaptation may be beneficial for a wide variety of concerns, including 
service objectives, operating conditions, system composition, and user behavior, 
as suggested by the following examples. Most of the examples are meaningful at 
design, configuration and run-time phases: 

• Service objectives - Different, situation-dependent requirements for 
dependability and performance 

• Operating conditions - Changing fault types (permanent, transient, 
physical, design, etc.) and fault rates, changing workload types (text, 
images, streams) and workload distributions (frequencies and ports), and 
changing process and object distribution in multi-level client-server systems 

• System composition - Varying amounts of system resources and their 
capabilities, new configurations of equipment, software and data, growth in 
system scale and geographic extension and growth in the types of services 
and functions 

• User behavior - User expertise (error rate, use of multimedia,) and patterns 
of user interaction (duration, breadth of demand for data and resources) 

2 Adaptation for Fault Tolerance 

The effectiveness of various fault tolerance mechanisms is very sensitive to a 
variety of operating conditions, including level of available resources, type of 
fault, fault rate, workload distribution and user priorities for performance and 
dependability. Following are examples of how variations in these conditions can 
call for different fault-tolerance techniques [Goldberg et al. 1993]: 

• Response to variations in available resources - Change the level of 
redundancy within a given fault-tolerance scheme, or change the fault 
tolerance scheme to exploit available resources. For example, change from 
fault masking (three or four-fold redundancy) to fault detection (two-fold 
redundancy) 

• Response to variations in fault types and rate - Change from retrying the 
same process (for a transient fault) or pausing (to allow dissipation of an 
overload) to shifting to a new process (for a permanent fault), or change 
from voting (for a simple fault) to Byzantine agreement (for a complex 
fault) 

• Response to variations in workload distribution - Change from load 
balancing (sufficient resources) to load shedding (insufficient resources) 

• Response to variations in user requirements - Change from a balance of 
reliability and performance objectives to a requirement (perhaps short-term) 
for maximum reliability 

2.1 Managing Run-time Adaptation of Fault Tolerance 

Adaptation is a new mode of system operation that requires special design and 
control. Important concerns are effectiveness, including how much improvement 
is achieved and how fast, and correctness, including avoidance of minor and 




major errors during adaptation. Following are some requirements for managing 
adaptation. 

Correct design - The following functions must be designed and verified: 

• A set of alternative fault-tolerance implementations 

• Diagnostic algorithms for determining the current fault types and fault 
rates, and for assessing the availability of resources 

• Mechanisms for making transitions between alternative implementations 
and for assuring that the transitions are error free and that state 
information is preserved 

Run-time control - The following functions must be executed at run-time: 

• Observe and analyze real-time fault tolerance for success and 
performance 

• Identify the most appropriate fault tolerance method and decide if a 
change is warranted and has acceptably low risk of failure 

• Execute the change to new fault tolerance method 

• Evaluate the new behavior and revise as needed 

3 Detailed Issues of Run-time Adaptation 

Adaptation is a process that itself has numerous design issues that have been 
studied at length in the field of process control. The following discussion is an 
interpretation of such issues in the context of fault-tolerant computing. 

3.1 Control algorithms 

Several control algorithms are well known, and reflect different situations of 
predictability and aspirations for optimality. These include: 

• Trial and error - The adaptation controller periodically tries some 
adaptation method and evaluates its benefits. If the benefits are minor, the 
system reverts to the previous mode of operation. 

• Static or dynamic probabilistic decisions - The adaptation controller 
computes an estimate of the benefits of changing to different 
implementations. The computation may be based on static system models or 
on run-time behavior. 

• Model-based prediction - The adaptation controller predicts future 
behavior for the present and alternative implementations on the basis of a 
dynamic model of faults, input data flow and system capabilities. Model 
based prediction has the greatest potential for accuracy and speed of 
adaptation. 

3.2 Risk management 

Making changes entails risks of error and failure. The primary sources of 
such risks are inadequate information or incorrect analyses of faults and system 
capabilities. Errors are inevitable, ft is therefore necessary for the adaptation 
strategy to allow for such errors. There are two general strategies for dealing 
with risks in adaptation: 

• Incremental change - Changes should be made in several steps that are 
small enough to permit assessment and reversal. The steps may be in the 




fraction of the system or in the fraction of system functionality that is 
modified. 

• Correctable change - Changes should be correctable if they are found to be 
ineffective or incorrect. The correction may be by reverting to a previous 
configuration state or by moving to a new configuration state that is safer or 
more effective. 

3.3 Stability 

A common problem in process control is the need to avoid unstable control. 
Examples of instability are 

• Thrashing - If the system changes too slowly, it may lag behind the driving 
force it is trying to track. It may then spend all of its working time making 
changes that never stabilise. 

• Circularity - In a multi-stage system, adaptation in one stage may induce 
adaptation in a second stage (the first stage may act as part of the 
environment of the second stage). Such changes may eventually return to 
cause an adaptation in the first stage. Such circular changes may fail to 
stabilise. 

• Unbounded change - In a large network such as the Internet, if the nodes 
are tightly coupled, it is possible that an unlimited wave of adaptations may 
be triggered. 

Familiar solutions to stability problems are 

• Change threshold - The adaptation force must exceed a managed 
threshold. 

• Hysteresis control - A higher level of an adaptation criterion is needed to 
leave a configuration state than to enter it. 

• Change-isolation boundaries - For spatial adaptation effects, a system may 
be partitioned in regions, with boundaries that block the spread of 
adaptation. Subsystems within the region exchange resources and work 
obligations with some level of slack in resources and job assignment. 

3.4 Time-sensitive diagnosis and analysis 

Good adaptation requires good diagnosis of faults and system capabilities. 
Given the uncertainties of fault diagnosis, which are uncertain inferences from 
error observations, and of system capabilities, which may depend on 
unobservable data, it is very desirable to have the best possible access to system 
data and the best possible diagnostic and analysis algorithms. In run-time 
adaptation, there is an intrinsic conflict between accuracy of diagnosis and speed 
of diagnosis. For less than infinite-time diagnosis, some inaccuracy is inevitable. 
Diagnostic algorithms should be designed to produce an adequate diagnosis in 
real time rather than an optimal diagnosis in arbitrary time. 

3.5 Control policy 

Given the benefits of adaptation and the risks of inadequate and erroneous 
adaptation, the decision to adapt should be subject to a policy that properly 
weighs the benefits and the risks. Such a policy may be built into a system at 




design or configuration time, or it may be subject to change during operation. 
For example, a user may decide to take a risk of adaptation if none of the current 
operations are critical. Alternatively, an experienced user may have sufficient 
confidence in the system to initiate adaptation to meet a severe workload. 

3.6 Separation of adaptation concerns 

We note here that the various concerns about the adaptation process 
(diagnosis, error recovery, risk management and control policy) are design 
concerns that may have many solutions. Having them expressed as separate 
classes will help in the evolution of a successful adaptation capability. 

4 Architectures for Adaptive Fault Tolerance 

Adaptivity can be realized in a variety of architectural structures. Some generic 
structures are: 

• Monolithic - A single algorithm may be designed with several modes, and 
with decision functions to invoke one mode or another for different 
operating environments. A fixed structure of this kind can exhibit adaptive 
behavior, but it is difficult to modify and enhance. For example, enriching 
the adaptive control functions may require rewriting the entire algorithm. 

• Distributed - An adaptive system might be built from a set of 
communicating modules that achieve adaptation by changing their 
interpretation of interface messages. For example, a given configuration 
would consist of a set of contracts for services between modules; adaptation 
would be achieved by modifying the contracts. This scheme has some merit 
as a flexible medium for changing structure, but it is only a fragment of a 
system; issues such as diagnosis, representation of alternate structural 
modes, risk management and adaptation policy are not addressed. 

• Delegation - Delegation is the run-time binding of alternate object 
representations. As in the preceding technique, this method has potential as 
a mechanism for accomplishing change, but it does not address system 
issues. 

• Reflective - This architecture is attractive because it provides a general 
framework for incorporating various adaptation concerns as separate meta 
levels, an effective means for communicating information and a convenient 
means for invoking alternate structures [Maes 1987]. 

4.1 Benefits of Reflective Architectures 

The two key ideas underlying a reflective architecture are 

• Reflection - Reflection is the ability of a program to modify its own 
structure based on observed behavior or more concretely “the ability of a 
program to manipulate as data something representing the state of the 
program during its execution”. 

• Meta level structure - A simple meta level structure involves associating 
one or more meta level objects with each application object so that the 
implementation of each application object is controlled by its corresponding 
meta level objects [Kiczales et al. 1991]. This relationship may be recursive. 




so that a given meta level structure may itself be controlled by a higher meta 
level. The result is an upward-going hierarchy. When the hierarchy 
provides reflective control of lower levels based on the feeding upward of 
data about lower-level behavior (a process called Reification), the structure 
is called a Reflective Tower. 

This structure offers the following benefits for adaptive system design: 

• Separation of concerns - The hierarchical structure provided by a 
recursive use of reflection allows a very convenient separation of behavioral 
concerns, such as application function, fault tolerance technique, security 
technique, and operating policy. Such separation reduces the 
interdependence of design solutions, and thus increases flexibility. 

• Flexible support for late binding - Allowing the way in which 
functionality is realized to be modified (“Design for Modifiability”) makes it 
easier to defer the binding of design decisions. This extends the long-term 
trend in computer engineering to manage binding time, and to allow 
binding decisions to be delayed until information is obtained that will 
improve the quality of the decision. 

• Intrinsic support for run-time adaptation - The principle of reflection 
provides, in a way that is intrinsic to the architecture, the feedback from 
behavior to control of structure that is needed for run-time adaptation. The 
flow of information that reflective structure provides from lower to higher 
levels of control also provides a convenient mechanism for invoking 
alternative control structures. 

A convenient heuristic for establishing the relationship between levels is to 
consider the lower level to specify what is to be done, and the upper level to 
specify how it is to be done; for example, a lower level may define a user 
function, while an upper level may define a particular fault-tolerance technique 
that is to be used to provide reliable service [Fabre et al. 1995]. The what/how 
relationship can be extended upward; for example, a higher level might be used 
to evaluate the effectiveness of a given fault tolerance technique and govern the 
change to an alternate technique. 

4.2 A Simple Reflective Architecture for Fault Tolerance 

Figure 1 illustrates a simple reflective architecture for fault tolerance 
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Fig. 1: A Reflective Tower for Fault Tolerant Computing 



The possibility of separation of concerns is evident from the figure. This 
separation simplifies the enrichment of various concerns, since, for example, the 
risk management functions can be increased in power without necessarily 
changing the fault tolerance methods. Similarly, as new fault modes are 
discovered, additional fault-tolerance techniques may be added without 
necessarily changing other functions. 



4.3 Extensions of the ArchitectureThis simple architeeture may be 
extended in several ways, in both monoUthic and distributed systems, 
as follows: 



• Monolithic systems - Reflective architecture may be applied to monolithic 
systems, either by treating the module itself as the lowest layer of a tower, 
or by applying towers to individual layers of a hierarchical structure. A 
tower can serve to adapt the functions of a given layer for optimal behavior 
in a changing environment. 

• Distributed systems - In a system composed of communicating subsystems, 
each subsystem may be structured using a reflective architecture. If it is 
desired that the communication between subsystems be subject to reflection, 
the usual technique for realizing hierarchies in distributed systems may be 
employed, that is, a virtual upper level may be created by providing each 
subsystem with a higher-level stage, and then ensuring that communication 
enforces the identity between the stages in state and output, as illustrated in 
Figure 2. 
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Fig. 2: Virtual Reflective Tower for Communicating Subsystems 



Adaptation in distributed systems faces the problem that subsystems 
comprise part of each other’s environment. An adaptation in one subsystem may 
then stimulate adaptation in neighboring subsystems; for example, the result of 
an adaptation in one subsystem — say due to a loss of resources — may be that the 
subsystem cannot fulfill its contract for service with an adjacent subsystem. That 
subsystem may then have to adapt its behavior. As noted previously, such effects 
may lead to instability, such as oscillations in circular paths. One way to 
suppress such pathological behavior would be to establish adaptation zones with 
boundaries that hide non-local adaptations from neighboring zones. Such hiding 
may be accomplished by providing a reserve of resources that can fully support 
adaptations within the zone, as illustrated in Figure 3. 




Fig. 3: Adaptation boundaries in distributed systems 

5 Open Questions 

At this early stage in development of the architecture, questions arise as to 
novelty, generality, designability and difficulty of realization. We offer the 
following brief answers. 

• Novelty - The issues of flexible structure, provision of alternative modes of 
implementation of a functional requirement, the decision process for 
making changes, and the need to evaluate new modes, are all either 
explicitly or implicitly present in the design of practical adaptive systems, 
such as modems and mathematical software. What is new in our approach 
is not adaptivity, but the architectural structure for designing it. The 
contribution of the architecture is separation of concerns and strong support 
for feedback of behavior data to structure control. 

• Generality - Reflection seems to be applicable to both monolithic and 
distributed systems, and may be flexibly applied to elements of a design 
hierarchy. A critical issue is the overhead requirement for the various 
communication mechanisms. Various authors have observed that the 
performance load of inter-level communication can be made very small 
when compared to the load of the levels themselves. These observations 
need further verification. 

• Designability - The additional mechanisms used in fault-tolerant 
architectures introduce complexities that may create new failure modes. We 
think that the separation of concerns allows an orderly approach to design 
and design verification. Alternative fault tolerance mechanisms can be 
designed and verified separately, as in ordinary fault-tolerant designs. 
Several new process types will have to be verified, such as assurance that no 
data is lost during adaptation, and that adaptation is incremental and 
reversible. Designs for those processes must be effective and easy to verify. 
Diagnosis in real-time is a challenge, but incrementality and reversibility 
reduces the need for high diagnostic precision. 



We reject the view that adaptive fault tolerance requires special machine 
intelligence. None of the issues we have discussed imply anything other 
than ordinary engineering solutions. 

• Difficulty of realization - The issues of risk management, continuity, mode 
switching, and recovery are potentially open-ended in complexity. 
Nevertheless, they may have very simple expression if the environmental 
challenges and the goals for optimality are modest. The existence of various 
practical adaptive systems encourages us to believe that useful, well- 
structured, adaptive systems can have acceptably low complexity. The 
separation of concerns provided by the architecture should make it possible 
to enrich a simple design. 

6 Summary 

Adaptation offers a way to cope with the increasing complexity and 
dynamism of modern systems. It is needed to provide acceptable system 
performance for a broadening range of requirements for fault tolerance, resource 
management, load management, and service trade-offs. 

Adaptation has value at all points of the life cycle, from design, to 
configuration, to operation. It may be seen as a form of managed binding time, a 
major trend in computer engineering. 

Adaptation is common in practice. Our approach makes use of new ideas in 
object-oriented systems to extend it to fault tolerant systems. We believe that 
reflective architectures offer a general and effective design framework. 
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ThereuisugrowinguinterestuinutheuroleuofulanguagesuinuemployingureusableuOOuarchitec- 
tures.uInuparticular,uOOuframeworksuandudesignupattemsucanubeurelatedutoulanguagesuin 
variousii way s.ii Moreii concretely, ii weii recogniseii theii folio wingii topicsii whereii languages, 
pattemsuanduframeworksucomeutogether: 

* Languageusupportuforudesignupattems:uDesignupattemsuareuprimarilyuuseduasua 
designutechniqueuanduonlyulimiteduattentionuisupaidutoutheiruimplementation.uA 
numberuofiiresearchersuhaveuinvestigatedudifferentuwaysuofuprovidingu language 
supportuforudesignupattems,ue.g.ubyurepresentinguthemuasulanguageuconstructsuor 
byutemplateucodeugeneration.uHoweveputheuissueuisufariifromusolveduandushould 
beiiinvestigatedufurther. 

• Frameworkuinstantiationulanguages:uLately,usomeuauthorsuhaveuproposedutheuuse 
ofuspecificuinstantiationulanguagesufoiuframeworks.uEspeciallyublack-boxuframe- 
worksii inii wellu understoodu domainsii couldii benefitii frornii suchu languages,!! since 



tou beii furtherii investigated.ii Also,ii whenii composingii frameworksu forii useu inii an 
application,utheuinstantiationulanguagesumayuconflictuwithueachuother. 

* Frameworkuextensionusupport:uAuwell-knownuproblemuwithuwhite-boxuframe- 
worksii isu thatii theyii areii difficultii toil extend. ii Oneii mayiineedii quiteii detailedii under- 
standingiiofutheiiimplementationiiofuframeworkiiclassesiiiniiorderiitoiiknowiihowiithey 



lemsubyugivingiisupportuforucheckingutheuextensionsuandugivinguframework-spe- 

cificueditingusupportuforiidoingucorrectuextensions. 

• Domainii specificii languageiiextensionsiitou supportii frameworks liiWhenuconstruct- 
inguoruusinguframeworkuinuauparticularudomain,uthereumayubeudomainuconcepts 
thatiiareunotueasilyuexpresseduasuclassesuoru objects. iiSuchii domainii conceptsii can 
oftenu beii expressedii asii languageu constructsu andii reusedii asii such.u Traditionally, 
softwareuengineersuhaveudealtuwithuthisuthrough,uforuexample,utheuuseuoflimacros 
andupreprocessors,ubutumoreuintegrateduandustructureduapproachesiiareurequired. 

* Framework-basedii languageu implementations Frameworksii provided anu interest- 
ingii basisii forii implementingii domain-orientedii languages:ii generalii domainii con- 
cepts, iipresentedii asii abstractiiclasses,iicaniibeiispecializediiintoiiconcreteii language 
structuresiiandiireusediiiniimanyiilanguages,iiallowingiifastiidevelopmentiiofiidomain- 
orientedii languages.!! Althoughu thereii areii toolsii supportingii this,ii theii processii of 
derivingiilanguagesiifromiiabstractiiconceptsiiisiinotiiwelliiunderstood. 

Theii goaluofiithisu workshopiiwasu toiibringu togetheriiresearchersuactiveuiniitheiiaforemen- 
tionediiareasiiandiitoiiprovideiianiiinteractiveiiforumiiforiitheiiexchangeiiofiiideas,iiresults,iiand 
openiiproblemsu iniithisu area.u 1 4ii submittediipapersii wereii selectedu forii presentationu and, 
wheniicombined,iitheyiicoveriimostiiofiitheiiidentifiediitopics. 

Touobtainiiaiihighiidegreeiiofiiinteractioniiatiitheuworkshop,iitheupresentationsiiwereiikept 
short,ii andii afterii eachii sessionu consistingii ofii 2-4ii papers, ii aii 1 5ii minuted paneld discussion 
withdthedsessiondauthorsdwasdheld.iiAtdthedenddofdthedworkshop,dand“open-mike”dsession 
wasdheld,dallowingdalsodnon-authordparticipantsdtodinitiatedaddiscussiondondrelateddtop- 
ics.d Thisd schemed workedd outd veryd well,d givingd goodd discussionsd andd and interactive 
informaldatmo sphere . 

IndthisdWorkshopdReaderd3-4dpagesdsummariesdofdalldthedpapersdaredpresented.dThe 
fulldpapersdaredavailabledelectronicallyilalttp://www. ide.hk-r.se/~bosch/lsdf/. 

Thedpapersdweredpresenteddindfivedsessions,dbrieflydintroduceddbelow. 



MessageiilnterceptionuforiiDesignuPatterniilmplementation 

Thisd sessiondcontaineddtwodpapersddiscussingdthedimplementationdofddesignd patterns. 

Boschu introducedd thed sessiond andd thed workshopd byd describingd thed problems, 

approachesdanddrequirementsdofdprovidingdlanguagedsupportdfordobject-orienteddframe- 

worksdandddesigndpattems.dAsdexamples,dthedsolutionsddevelopeddindthedlayereddobject 

modeldwereddiscussed.dAls(£>Mcas's'edintendsdtoddescribeddesigndpattemsdasdfirst-class 

entities. dThesedentitiesdaredspecifieddasdtemplatesdanddtheirdinstancesdinterceptiimessages 

betweendobjectsdinvolveddindtheddesigndpattem. 

RelationsiiofiiGeneral-PurposeiiLanguages,iiFrameworksiianduDesignuPatterns 

ThisdsessiondwasdintroduceddbydadpaperfflEr^andZorenzddiscussingdthedrelationships 
betweenddesigndpattemsdanddprogrammingdlanguages,danddhowdfardpattemsdinddifferent 
categoriesdaredffomdbeingdactualdlanguagedfeatures.dThedfollowingdpapdgfe^bodand 
Cor«//s' dmadedthisddiscussiondmoredconcretedbydlookingdinddetaildhowdthedprogramming 
languagedBETAdsupportsdparticularddesigndpattems.dThedfinaldpaperdindthisdsession,dby 



Z)eMfbWemandZ)eMMeMte^discussesuhowutypeusystemsufromutheufunctionaluprogram- 

mingucommunityumightuhelpuinuconstructingureusableiiOOuframeworks. 



Specification, uconsistencyiianduimplementationuofudesignupatterns 

Theufirstupaperuinuthisusession,u^e«uandIfe/zM(ia;,upresenteduanuapproachuwhereupat- 
temusolutions,u“lattices”,ucanubeuspecifiedubyutheuuseuofuauhierarchyuofu“tricks”,udefining 
lowerii levelii pattemu solutions/fet/wupresentedii anii approachii basedii onii attributeii gram- 
marsii forii supportingii automaticii checkingii thatii theu pattemsii areii appliedii consistentlyu in 
sourceucode,uwithutheuaimuofusupportinguframeworkuusageuandumaintenanceuofusource 
codeuusingupattemsJacofoenuproposedutheuuseuofuanu“extractulevel”utouviewuprogram 
codeuatuaumoreuabstractuconceptualulevel,uforuexampleutouviewudesignupattemuapplica- 
tions. 

Frameworkiideflnitioniilanguages 

Matthijs, Jboi'e«,uand/?o^^enureporteduonuexperienceufromudefininguauspecialulanguage 
foruauframeworkuforuconcurrentudistributeduprogramming,uwithutheugoaluofusimplifying 
frameworkii usage. u Touprovideii anu openii implementation, u theu frameworkii objectsii were 
madeuavailableiiasumetaiiobjectsuinutheunewulangu^erna^onudiscusseduautechnique 
forii supporting^ ff amework-specificii languageii extensions, ii basedii onii APPLAB,ii anii inte- 
gratediilanguage-designiienvironmentPeres', Malcolm, fbrtma«,uandZo<i;kupresentiian 
exampleiiofiiaiispecializationiilanguage;iitheiriilanguageiidefinesiispecializationsiiforiiaiiGUI 
framework. AoH’ackiiproposesiitheiinotioniiofiiaiiframeworkiicomponent.iiAiiframeworkiican 
beii describedii asii aii setii ofli interrelatedii frameworkii components,ii eachii describingii an 
abstractioniioveriiaiipartiiofiiaiiframework.iiAiiframeworkiicomponentiiorganizesiiaiiframe- 
workiiintoiimoreuunderstandableiiunitsiiprovidingiiexplicitiicollectionsiiofiiadaptableuhot- 
spots. 

Languageiiimplementationiiframeworks 

Theiilastiisessioniidiscussesiitheiirelationsiiofiiframeworksiiandiilanguagesiifromiitheiiperspec- 

tiveuofiilanguages:uhowiicouldutheuframeworkiiconceptiibeiiexploitediiiniitheuimplementa- 

tioniiofiitextualiioriivisualiilanguages.iiIniitheiipape#Sby'M,Mf/iaMtom5A:;Ma«t/MXos'k;m;es' 

aniiarchitectureiiisiipresentediiforiiaiiframeworkiisupportinguanalysisiiofiitextualiilanguages. 

Theiiframeworkiiandiitheiiaccompanyingiigraphicaliitoolii(TaLE)iiisiibasediioniiaiiflexibleiitop- 

downiiparsingiischemeuwhichiiallowsutheiifreeiicombinationiiofiiclassesiirepresentingiivari- 

ousiilanguageiistructures,iithusufacilitatingiihighiidegreeiiofiireusabilityiiofiilanguageiicom- 

ponents. Twov/nenii presentsii aii similarii frameworkii forii visualii languagesii basedii onii the 



ments.iilmplementingiilanguagesuwithuframeworksiiisiianiiattractiveiiapproachiiespecially 
inii situationsii whereii theii languageii isii constantlyu evol vingii orii growing.ii Thisii mayiibeii the 
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Abstract 

In this paper it is investigated how well the Beta supports the Design 
Patterns presented in [GoF 95]. We go through the language constructs 
in Beta to show which prove especially useful when implementing these 
Design Patterns. It is a fact that several of the Design Patterns found in 
[GoF 95] can be implemented in a simpler and more straightforward way 
in Beta than in ordinary 00-languages. This leads us to consider whether 
it is true that the more advanced 00-language one uses, the more of these 
Design Patterns are included directly in the language constructs. 



1 Introduction 

In this paper we investigate how Beta supports the Design Patterns described 
in [GoF 95]. Comparing our implementation solutions with those of [GoF 95], 
we discovered that several of the Design Patterns would be implemented in a 
simpler and more straightforward way in Beta. 

In [Cornils97] a detailed discussion of all the Design Patterns and a categorisation 
consisting of the following four categories have been made: The ones that are 
implemented in the same way in Beta as in most other 00-languages, those 
that are covered more or less directly from Beta’s special language-constructs, 
the ones that are partially improved in Beta and finally those that lack support 
in Beta. The most interesting category is of course the one containing those 
Design Patterns that are easier or more elegantly implemented in Beta. If we 
look at the language constructs found in every 00-language, like sub-classing 
and virtual procedures, one might say that these are so commonly used that if 
they were not already in the languages one used, they could be thought of as 
Design Patterns. It now seems obvious, that when working with 00-languages, 
these constructs are considered fundamental and will certainly be found in any 
new 00-language. But what about the Design Patterns of today? Will they 
continue being considered Design Patterns or will they eventually be subsumed 
as natural language constructs in every 00-language? 




2 Special Beta-constructs 



During this discussion on Design Patterns in Beta one should be aware that 
Beta has unified abstraction mechanisms such as class, procedure, function, 
process type, exception type, etc. into one language construct called a pattern. 
Therefore we will in the following use the term pattern interchangeably with 
classes and/or methods, using the latter terms whenever the need for clarification 
arises. The term pattern should not be confused with the term Design Pattern. 
The following list of Beta constructs is in no way exhaustive; it is only meant 
for illuminating how Beta is applicable in implementing the [GoF 95| Design 
Patterns: 

Nested Classes 

In many modelling connections it is an advantage to restrict the existence of 
an object and its description to the environment where it has meaning. This is 
possible in Beta, where a class can contain declarations of other classes; this 
mechanism is called nested classes ([Madsen 95], [Rapin 95], [Einarson 97]). In 
Beta an object of a nested class will at runtime execute in the context of the 
enclosing class, and methods of the nested class can access members of the outer 
class. Consequently the Beta notion of nested classes must not be confused with 
the mechanism of ’nested classes’ in C++, where it is impossible for a nested class 
to access local members of the enclosing class, and the nesting thus has no effect 
on objects at runtime. Beta’s version of nested classes has recently been adopted 
by Java [JAVA] under the name inner classes. 

An obvious Design Pattern to benefit from Beta’s nesting of classes is Facade, 
where the idea is to provide a unified interface to a set of interfaces in a subsystem 
by placing a Facade-class “between” the subsystem classes and the client classes. 
Explicitly placing the subsystem as classes nested into the Facade class clearly 
solves the intent of the pattern. 

Patterns to benefit from the enforced locality of the nested classes, but where 
the intent of the pattern is not fully covered by this mechanism, are for instance 
Iterator and State. The idea of State is to have the different states of an object 
in a given context represented by classes, where the change of state is represented 
by what class the object is an instance of. Since it only makes sense to talk about 
a state of the object within the given context, it is from a modelling point of 
view logical to declare the State class as a nested class of the Context class. 
Nesting of classes would be enhancing the modelling aspects of Iterator in an 
analogous way. 

Singular Objects 

In Beta it is possible to describe an object directly, without it being an instance 
of a class. This is typically done when dealing with a situation where there is 
only one single object to consider. A consequence of making a singular object is 
that it is ensured that there is never more than one object of this type. 

From a modelling point of view it is obviously an advantage to be able to denote 
that an object is one-of-a-kind and not an instantiation of a concept of which 
any other number of objects can exist. The Design Pattern Singleton has been 




made to ensure this property in a class - that only one object can ever exist as 
an instance of the class. In C++ and in Smalltalk there is no language support 
for this but a work-around has been proposed in the (so-called) Design Pattern, 
where the constructor is redefined to return the already existing object or create 
it if it doesn’t already exist. 

Virtual Classes 

The virtual patterns in Beta have two aspects: The virtual procedure patterns 
and the virtual class patterns. The virtual procedure patterns correspond to 
the use of virtual procedures in C++ or methods in Smalltalk. The virtual 
class pattern is the Beta construct corresponding to class parameters of generic 
classes in Eiffel and template classes in C++. 

In one use of virtual patterns, it can be nested into another pattern, P. The 
virtual pattern can then in subclasses of P be further extended or further bound 
to subclasses of the virtual pattern. Virtual patterns can thus not be overwritten, 
only extended. This kind of constrained genericity is not possible in C++, where 
a template class has the same type in the subclass as in the superclass. 

Virtual classes has been proposed as a language construct in Java [Thorup97]. 
Having virtual classes as part of the implementation language will eliminate the 
need of the Design Pattern Factory Method, where the purpose is to create 
objects whose exact classes are unknown until runtime. This is in [GoF 95] done 
by instantiating the objects in virtual methods. In Beta the product class would 
simply be declared a virtual class, which in different subclasses could be bound 
to the wanted classes of products. Since the language construct of virtual classes 
in this way covers Factory Method it follows that all Design Patterns in which 
it is a part will be more simply implemented in Beta. Examples are Abstract 
Factory and Iterator. 

Coroutines 

In Beta objects may execute their actions alternating with other objects. Such 
objects are called components and are used as symmetric coroutines. The corou- 
tines show their usefullness in a Design Pattern Iterator, where the Iterator’s can 
be implemented as coroutines, which are executed, suspended and eventually 
resumed in appropriate places in the code. Iterators implemented like this will 
not need methods like First and Next. The construct can also be of use in some 
variations of the State pattern. 

Inner versus Super 

In most languages a method from a superclass may be redefined in the subclass, 
and there a notation for executing the method in the superclass exists. In Beta 
a method may not be redefined in subclasses, but only extended, and the inner 
mechanism is used for expressing this. It is the responsibility of the superclass 
designer to insert inner where the subclasses may need to extend the behaviour. 
The motivation for this is to ensure that all properties that hold for the superclass 
should also hold for the subclasses, which is ideal from a modelling point of view. 
This is useful in connection with the Design Pattern Template Method in the 
cases where there is only one hook method. Here the template method will simply 




be a virtual method extendible where the inner is placed. 

Pattern variables 

Patterns in Beta are first-class values, which means that they can be assigned to 
variables and passed around as parameters to methods. This is possible because 
of the notion of a pattern variable, which is a construct that contains a pattern, 
from which a new object can be initialised. This can be used to implement the 
Design Pattern Prototype where the use of pattern variables will eliminate the 
need of all the involved classes implementing a copy procedure. 

3 Conclusion 

When using Beta as implementation language the Design Patterns suggested 
in [GoF 95] are for the most part easily implemented, and to some extent Beta 
supports these Design Patterns better than other 00-languages. 

Many of the Design Patterns in [GoF 95] come close to be considered language 
constructs in Beta and several other Design Patterns being so well supported 
that the complexity of each of these is considerably reduced. This indicates 
that several of the Design Patterns found in [GoF 95] are solutions to shortcom- 
ings of the C++ language, and perhaps the greatest part of them solutions to 
shortcomings of 00-languages in general. 

This leads us to the assertion that some of the Design Patterns, if not most of 
them, will be integrated in the 00-languages as language constructs in the years 
to come. 
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1 Introduction 

Design patterns (DPs) are becoming increasingly popular as a way to describe 
solutions to general design problems [GHJV94]. Most design pattern authors con- 
sider that DPs should stay independent of the implementation language to keep 
their abstraction. However, the problems that occur during DP implementation 
in traditional object-oriented languages - loss of the DP, class proliferation, in- 
creased code complexity and impossibility to reuse the DP implementation lead 
- to the question of providing language support for DPs in languages themselves. 

The experiment presented here is based on design pattern implementation 
using the connectors of the FLO language - explicit entities that represent the 
interactions between objects [DR97]. The evaluation of such a experiment - by 
comparing it with similar approaches - shows that elementary message passing 
abstractions are a flexible way to represent design patterns. In contrast to ap- 
proaches based on the systematic introduction of new constructs in the language 
for each new DP [Bos97], connectors based only on message passing control give 
the same expressive power and a greater flexibility. 

2 Implementation Problems and Solutions 

In the implementation of design patterns in traditional object-oriented languages 
the following problems occur [BFVY96,Bos97,Sou95] : 

Loss of the design entity. DPs are lost and spread into the code of the par- 
ticipant classes. There is no easy mapping between design and implementation 
entities. Bosch called it the Iraceafe*/*/?/ problem [Bos97]. 

Class Proliferation. DP implementations need new class definitions that often 
specify only trivial behavior such as message forwarding. Moreover, the code of 
the participants has to be modihed thus increasing the application’s complexity 
and leading to a proliferation of classes [BFVY96]. SoUKUP stated that the 
composition of design patterns can produce mutually dependent class clusters 
[Sou95]. 

Difficult Reusability. Bosch identihed a problem due to the lack of reusability 
of DP implementation [Bos97]. Although DPs are reused at design level, their 
implementation is not reused. Each time a DP is used, the software engineer 
needs to re-implement it. 

Solutions for Design Pattern Support. 

Environments. DPs are taken into account by design or programming envi- 
ronments. One way is to generate code from design models that include DP 




representations. Specific code can be added in the generated code. The limits 
are that the original design is difhcult to extract from the generated and mod- 
ihed code [BFVY96]. Another way is to provide support in the programming 
environment. DPs are represented at a meta-level and the environment is able 
to link them to the code. For example, [EGY97] dehnes a DP as a set of elemen- 
tary operations on the code. Only the effect of the code manipulation represents 
the DP at the code level. 

Language extensions. This approach introduces DPs in the programming lan- 
guage itself. This can be done by means of macros [Sou95], message control using 
composition hlters [Bos97], code annotation (Hedin in [Wec97]). Our experiment, 
presented below, belongs to this category. 

3 The FLO model 

Before presenting how DPs are implemented by means of FLO’s connectors, we 
quickly present the FLO language. More information can be found in [DR97]. 
Objects and classes. In FLO, three entities are distinguished: objects, classes 
and connectors. An object is black box entity dehned by its behavior and not its 
structure. Objects communicate by message passing only. Classes dehne intrinsic 
structure and behavior of a set of instances. 



a message compute-value__eJ J_2 

an interaction rule 

(compute-value : calculator vl) implies (add-value :displayer (convert connector vl)) 




Fig.l. An interaction rule: when the message compute-value is received by object 
with role calculator, the method is executed and the message add-value is sent with 
new values computed from the second argument of the call value. 

Connectors. Connectors are explicit entities that express locally and declara- 
tively how the behavior of a group of objects, named its participants, can change 
during message exchange. A connector is dehned given a name, a name role list 
and a dynamic behavior that specihes the exchange of messages between its par- 
ticipants. The dynamic behavior is specihed by interaction rules. An interaction 
rule allows one to dehne how a message received by a participant should be 
handled. Inhibition, propagation and delegation are proposed using respectively 
operators permitted-if , implies and corresponds. During the connection of 
objects, a connector enforces the dynamic behavior by controlling message pass- 
ing. Moreover, during message passing control calling arguments can be manip- 
ulated as shown by the hgure i. The order of the arguments can be changed or 
new arguments can be computed. 

4 Flo’s Connector as DP Implementation 

We now present two DP implementations. Due to the lack of space, we refer to 
[GHJV94] for their description. 

Adapter. The implementation is based on the use of the delegation operator 
(corresponds) and the dehnition of a connector named Adapt erForGraphObj 







with the role name adaptee. Messages (messl, mess2 and mess3) sent to the 
participant named adaptee will be changed and forwarded to the adaptee. More- 
over, the connector can adapt calling argument order or compute new ones (e.g. 
let line 3). 

(defconnector AdapterForGraphObj (: adaptee) 

:behavior 

(((messl ladaptee al a2) corresponds (newMessA ladaptee (fet a2) al)) 

((mess2 : adaptee al a2) corresponds (newMessB ladpatee al)) 

((mess3 : adaptee al a2) corresponds (newMessB : adaptee al)))) 

(make AdapterForGraphObj : adaptee graph) 



Note that to implement a Facade messages sent to the connector itself can be 
controlled and forwarded to the other participants. 

Observer. A first simple implementation of the Observer is the following one. 
When the subject receives a message that changes its state the connector ensures 
that the observers are notihed. Note that the notiheation mechanism is specified 
outside of the participant classes. 

(defconnector Observer (: subject : observers) 

:behavior (((setState isubject val) implies (map update : observers) )) ) 
(make Observer isubject su j 1 lobservers (list obsl obs2 obs3)) 



With a second implementation based on the control of methods that directly 
change the subject and update the observers, methods such as setState and 
update are no longer necessary. The definition of the update can be specified in 
the connector itself [DR97]. 

5 Comparison and Evaluation 

A comparison with LayOM is appropriate because LayOM and FLO are both 
extended models that are based on message passing control ^ [Bos97,DR97]. 

A Design Pattern Implementation in LayOM: Adapter. 

Basically each new DP introduced in LayOM is dehned by a new layer. We 
present the Adapter implementation to give a flavor of LayOM. A new layer is 
introduced that represents the Adapter DP. 

class AdapterForGraphObj 
layers 

adapt : Adapter! accept messl as newMessl, 

accept mess2, mess3 as newMessB) ; 
inh : Inherit (Adaptee) ; 



Comparison between FLO and LayOM. 

Message passing. LayOM, in contrast to FLO, controls both sent and emit- 
ted messages. However, LayOM does not provide a generic mechanism for the 



^ LayOM (Layered Object Model) was inspired by Composition Filters and is based 
on layers that encapsnlate an object state and control messages. 










manipulation of calling arguments. This last point is a real drawback for the DP 
implementation used in LayOM. 

Shift of Level. In LayOM, the new layer dehnition is mandatory for the dehni- 
tion of a new DP. This means that a new parser and associated compiler have to 
be described. Such a definition should be done by a meta-programmer. Thus the 
definition of a new DP is not at the same level as the implementation language 
used by the software engineer. In FLO, the dehnition of a new DP can be done 
by the software engineer himself by composing interaction rules. 

Flexible and minimal. LayOM provides a well dehned DP semantics. How- 
ever, a software engineer may want to have a slightly different semantics than 
the one offered by the constructs. In such a case he has no way to change the 
semantics of the DPs except by asking the meta-programmer to introduce a 
new DP in LayOM. This can lead to a proliferation of layers. In contrast FLO 
offers a hexible approach based on a hlter mechanism and a minimal set of el- 
ementary abstractions of message passing (delegation, propagation...) that can 
be composed. Thus the software engineer can dehne his own DP semantics. 
Conclusion. 

Similar to the LayOM’s approach, our approach offers abstractions of DPs at 
the implementation level. DPs are explicit entities whose semantics is no longer 
spread into participant classes. Moreover, trivial forwarding classes or participant 
class modihcations are not necessary. Though we have successfully implemented 
several DPs (Facade, Observer, State, Mediator, Adapter), not all the DPs can 
be implemented using this approach. 

As many of the DPs result from the lack of traditional object-oriented lan- 
guages to support object interactions, it is not surprising that connectors support 
implementation of DPs such as the one presented. Moreover, we only consider 
such an experiment as proof of concept that message passing control can support 
DP implementation. However, the comparison with LayOM tends to prove that 
introducing only language constructs is not sufhcient to capture the inherent 
flexibility of DPs. 
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Abstract; Most of the study of patterns has been restricted to the composition of "new" patterns. 
These authors, however, beiieve that the investigation of design patterns is ripe for an endeavor at 
an underiying format conceptuat framework, in this articie we address future directions in the 
investigation of design patterns and stress the significance of precise specifications. \Ne aiso 
propose our own approach at precise specification of design patterns. 
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1. Introduction 

Patterns and design patterns have been attracting great interest within the OOP 
community and the general software industry. Their research is, however, yet at its 
cradle, and effort is mostly constrained to the definition (or discovery) of new 
software patterns (see pattern mining [GoV 96]). It is the humble opinion of these 
authors that much benefit can be gained from the study of other questions that would 
typically be classified as second-order or reflexive reasoning about patterns. 

It is often claimed that generalizations about design patterns cannot be validated 
without having a solid body of patterns; there seems to be no dispute in this point. 
Nonetheless, we believe that with the accumulated publications of design pattern 
papers [GoF 96; Coplien & Schmidt 95; Vlissides, Coplien & Kerth 96; GoV 96] 
there is no longer a justification to defer treating design patterns with what are 
widespread scientific techniques. We conclude that the investigation of design 
patterns is apt for a fundamental, comparative, and formal analysis. 

2. Open Questions 

This section discusses topics in the understanding of design patterns that are yet to 
be studied. These questions will serve us later in measuring the adequacy and 
usefulness of a theory of design patterns. The questions we present are the following: 

1 . Is it possible to formalize the specification of a design pattern? In particular, 
the problem described? Its solution? 

2. What are the constraints that rule the application of each design pattern? 
The outcome of such application? The composition of different patterns? 

3. Among the activities related to design patterns are: 

• The implementation (application) of a design pattern 

* The Department of Computer Science, School of Mathematics, Tel Aviv University, Tel 
Aviv, Israel. Email: {eden,amiram}@math . tau .ac.il 




• The recognition of a design pattern, i.e., tracking the “existence” of a 
known pattern in a certain program 

• The discovery of a new design pattern, i.e., tracking a repeated 
formation of behavior and/or structure in a certain program 

How, if possible, can these activities be automated? For instance, can they 
be supported by a CASE tool? 

4. How can design patterns be effectively indexed or classified? 

We believe that precise specification of design patterns is a prerequisite to their 
analysis and the automation of their implementation. 

3. Elements Of The Specification Of Design Patterns 

The purpose of this section is to distinguish the role of the generic solution proposed 
by each pattern from the problems it attempts to solve. 

Problems vs. solutions 

Two basic elements partake in the specification of design patterns: problem and 
solution. The problem (usually accompanied by descriptions of forces, context, or 
applicability) part is usually defined in vague terms, demonstrated using one or two 
examples. This is followed by (code and diagram) examples that serve as an 
approximation to the complete problem domain. The solution is mainly described 
using natural language specification that attempts to circumscribe its applicability. 

To characterize the recurring motifs in structure and behavior specified by a 
particular design pattern, we designate this construct as lattice^. Principally, a lattice 
is the “scaffolding” of class fragments and specialized relations among them as 
indicated by a solution proposed in a design pattern^. The term lattice distinguishes 
the generic solution from the rest of the pattern. 

Many justly object to referring exclusively to the pattern’s lattice; it is claimed that 
doing so allegedly abolishes the very purpose of patterns: to disseminate good design 
and experience gained in solving recurring problems. Indeed, this purpose (the 
dissemination of solutions) is best served by the contemporary nature of design 
patterns, as the overwhelming success of the [GoF 96] book and other patterns’ 
literature indicates. Nonetheless, it is the lattice that most effectively sets off one 
design pattern from another. To stress our point we quote the following two 
definitions for design patterns: 



2 No connection to the respective mathematical term. 

^ A precise definition would be possible when a formal foundation is provided, such as the 
one proposed in section 4. 




“Description of communicating objects and classes that are customized to 
solve a general design in a particular context [GoF 95] ” 

“Design patterns capture the static and dynamic structures of solutions 
that occur repeatedly when producing applications in a particular context 
[Coplien & Schmidt 95] ” 

Both definitions emphasize the solution element of the pattern form, and appear as 
synonyms to lattice as defined above. 

A design pattern is best identified with the respective lattice. Note, for instance, that 
the set of problems a particular design pattern address may change without affecting 
the identity of the pattern. For example, pattern “sequels” (such as [Kim & Benner 
95; Rohnert 96]) elaborate only on the description of the original problem, leaving 
the description of the solution intact"^. Also observe that the lattice cannot change 
without radically effecting the pattern. Finally, a design pattern never proposes more 
than a single lattice, while it may address various problems. 

We believe the reasons listed above justify a formal treatment of the lattice concept 
in separation from its respective design pattern. 

4. The Metaprogramming Approach 

According to the metaprogramming approach, a design pattern’s lattice is 
represented by a sequence of operations performed over elements of a program, such 
as classes and relations, as prescribed by this pattern. In other words, the description 
of a lattice is transformed to the application algorithm, by which it is represented. 

Two programming languages partake in the metaprogramming scheme: The 
metalanguage is the language by which the manipulation of programs is phrased; for 
this purpose we used Smalltalk in our prototype, as an expressive and flexible 
language with a powerful class library. The object language is the language of 
programs to which lattices are introduced. We used Eiffel for our prototype as a 
convenient, static object oriented programming language (OOPL). 

The metaprogramming approach incorporates also a class library, designated “the 
internal representation”, or the abstract syntax, instances of which classes represent 
programs in the object language. The combination of the abstract syntax with the 
Smalltalk language is an example to a pattern specification language (PSL), 
forming an API to the user who wishes to specify how a lattice is implemented. 

A lattice is represented as a routine in PSL with arguments, often existing constructs 
in a program that are manipulated and adjusted to incorporate the lattice. The 
routine’s body specifies the necessary modifications to the program’s and possibly 
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At least in the sense listed above, i.e., recurring motifs in structure and behavior. 




introduces new constructs to it. The result of the enactment of the routine is the 
program modified to incorporate an implementation of the respective lattice. 

We implemented a prototype for a tool that supports the specification and application 
of design patterns in PSL, the ‘pattern's wizard.' The Smalltalk-80 environment, 
combined with the abstract syntax, provides a convenient, dynamic metaprogram- 
ming apparatus. The wizard’s role is also to support the application of lattices in the 
object language. 

Definition: A trick is an operator defined over elements of the abstract syntax; in 
other words, it is a unit of modification of a program. A trick is defined as a PSL 
routine, the body of which may comprise other tricks of the same abstraction level or 
lower. Tricks may have more that one version, each of which has a distinct synopsis. 

The specification of each trick defines a respective lattice, as the abstraction of the 
result of the application of this trick. For example, the lattices prescribed by the 
Visitor and the Decorator patterns [GoF 95] can be induced by the enactment of 
suitable tricks. In [Eden, Gil & Yehudai 97] we demonstrate the specification of the 
tricks that ultimately induce the Visitor pattern and additional design patterns. 

Our Ultimate intent is to define a hierarchy of tricks of different abstraction levels. 
At the first level we introduce micro-patterns, tricks of small scale that are defined 
as routines in PSL, each of which must be decidable. We strive to define a finite, 
small set of micro-patterns that is sufficiently expressive to identify the lattices of 
distinguished design patterns at the next levels, such as the Visitor, the Abstract 
Factory, and the Observer.. 

Recognizing Occurrences of a Lattice 

The decidability of tricks is a condition that is necessary to allow their recognition. It 
remains to be solved whether, given a “fundamental” set of “suitable” (i.e., 
decidable) micro-patterns, it is possible to find the sequence of specific trick 
enactments (or the their manual equivalents) that lead to a given program. A 
possible problem is that this search process may result in more than one solution, 
each of which is a valid sequence of enactments of tricks of the given set. We, 
however, consider this particular case an example to an insight gained by the 
recognition process. 

5. Conclusions 

We claimed that a suitable, small set of micro-patterns, can account for lattices of 
most design patterns. We have proved that the specification of tricks allows the 
implementation of various lattices in source code. It remains to be proved whether 
the use of tricks forms a foundation for the definition of lattices and for their 
recognition. The results so far indicate that this method of formalization of patterns 
has the potential to address what we posed at the beginning of this article as open 
questions that the research of patterns has yet to resolve. 
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Abstract, We present a view on software systems, which emphasizes 
that a software system shapes the user’s conceptual model. Regarding a 
software developer as a user, we point out the existence of a gap between 
the model of programs represented by a software development system 
and the software developer’s conceptual model of programs. To minimize 
this gap, we motivate an extension of software development systems to 
support architectural abstractions, and we propose a two level model 
consisting of a program level and an extract level. 



1 Introduction 

Traditionally software has been designed with a focus on the algorithms and 
on the components making up the program. Today software is to a great extent 
being designed with a focus on the user’s experience of the software. Attention is 
paid to the nature of human-computer interaction and the metaphorical spaces 
that users inhabit when using a piece of software — the design of software is the 
design of the user’s conceptual model [3]. 

A software developer is a user who uses software to develop new software. If 
a development system is to be comfortable and efficient in use, we must pay at- 
tention to the user’s conceptual model when designing the software development 
system. 

2 Architectural Abstractions and Development Systems 

A software development system can be based on various sets of concepts; exam- 
ples include classes and objects, functions, and logical assertions. 

A software developer’s design language is the set of abstractions over struc- 
tures in a program. Software development with classes and objects is now so 
well-understood that software developers are extending their design languages. 
The concepts finding their way to the software developers’ design languages ex- 
press archetypical patterns of class and object relations and collaborations. One 
kind of archetypical patterns are termed design patterns [1]. Design patterns are 
not dependent on a specific program, but occur across many programs. 

The patterns of class and object collaborations can be regarded as examples 
of arehiteetural abstraetions where the notion of an architectural abstraction is a 
general concept regarding abstraction over structures in software systems in [2]. 




The arrival of new architectural abstractions increases the distance between a 
software developer’s design language and the program model represented by his 
software development system. 

We are interested in understanding design patterns, and to describe a soft- 
ware development system in which design patterns are part of the program model 
presented by the software development system. 

3 Program Level and Extract Level 

We regard design patterns as abstractions over programs — ^they group aspects 
of the program and consider these as a whole — and we regard programs and 
design patterns to reside at two different levels. The overall idea is that programs 
themselves are expressed at the program level, and the developer’s additional 
understanding of programs is expressed at the extraet level. 

3.1 Program Level 

A programming language is a language for describing a computational process. 
The structure of a program is given by an abstract syntax, and the program 
can be understood as a series of elements arranged in accordance with the ab- 
stract syntax. A program can also be understood independently of the abstract 
syntax — patterns for organising elements and their relations can be identified 
and understood at an abstract level. The design patterns are examples of these 
general patterns [1]. These patterns will of course contain elements that are part 
of the abstract syntax of the language, but the organisation is different to that 
dictated by the abstract syntax. A program element can be understood through 
several patterns, and hence the patterns become perspectives on a program. 
These different understandings of a program are what we want to capture at the 
extract level. 



3.2 Extract Level 

At the extract level we want the developers to be able to express how they per- 
ceive a program. The main element at the extract level is the extraet abstraetion 
of which design patterns are special cases. The idea behind extract abstractions 
is that we group together relevant program elements and treat these as a whole. 
In this way the software development environment will be capable of support- 
ing the work with the developer’s abstractions over programs. The extract level 
narrows the gap between the developer’s conceptual model of programs and the 
model of programs supported be the development environment. 

An extract abstraction can either be atomic or composite. An atomic extract 
abstraction represents an indivisible programming element, and a composite ex- 
tract abstraction represents a group of extract abstractions. Extract abstractions 
are instantiated to mark where in the program they are used. An instance of an 




extract abstraction is a manifestation of the fact that in the developer’s con- 
ceptual model, selected parts of the program exist as a unit described by the 
specific extract abstraction. 

Two kinds of operations are relevant for extract abstractions: 

1) Operations on extract abstractions themselves, such as manipulating sin- 
gle extract abstractions and defining new extract abstraction from existing ones. 
In creating new extract abstractions desired operations include aggregation, de- 
compostion, generalisation, and specialisation. 

2) Operations on the relations between extract abstractions and program 
elements. This is related to connecting program elements and extract abstrac- 
tions, creating program elements from extract abstractions, and creating extract 
abstractions from program elements. 

a) Creating program elements from extract abstractions. The elements in the 
extract abstraction are copied and possibly renamed. The extract abstraction 
functions as a template for the program code. 

b) Creating program elements from extract abstractions where the new ele- 
ments are coupled to already existing program elements. The existing program 
elements are extended by (a subset of) the elements in the extract abstraction. 

c) Marking existing program elements as instances of an extract abstraction. 
This is to realise that something existing can be seen as an instance of an extract 
abstraction. In practice, however, something existing will rarely fit to an extract 
abstraction, so some support or guidance for adjusting the program elements to 
the extract abstraction will be needed. 

4 Summary and Acknowledgements 

We presented a motivation for supporting higher level abstractions than object 
and classes in software development environments. The motivation was rooted 
in the idea of the user’s conceptual model. We suggested a two level view on 
software — ^the program level contains the operational description of the system, 
and the extract level contains descriptions of the architectural abstractions and 
their relations to the parts of the system. 

We thank Bent Bruun Kristensen for inspiring discussions. 
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Abstract. This report investigates the relationships between design 
patterns and programming languages. A comparison is carried out be- 
tween the usual track of programming languages development and the 
discovery of patterns. We argue that there are fundamental differences 
between the two. We offer a taxonomy of patterns based on how far they 
are from becoming actual language features. An observation is made that 
many patterns are in essence a set of rules governing the relations be- 
tween two objects in run time. An initial multi-dimensional classihcation 
of such relationships is proposed. 



1 Introduction 

Abstraction, a fundamental objective of good software development, is the pro- 
cess of identifying commonalities and then capturing them by what we may call 
abstraction mechanisms . This paper puts aside the manner of identifying an 
abstraction (a cognitive intellectual activity, which therefore is beyond the do- 
main of discourse of exact sciences.) We concentrate instead on the mechanisms 
themselves, and use these as a base point for analyzing and understanding design 
patterns and their relationship to programming languages. 

A programming language is essentially a toolbox of abstraction mechanisms. 
Nonetheless, the abstraction mechanisms of current object-oriented program- 
ming languages are still too low-level. Here design patterns come to the rescue. 
Design patterns elevate the level of available object-oriented abstractions by 
capturing a relationship among the language-level abstraction mechanisms. 

Our main hypothesis is that in many ways, design patterns are nothing but 
“puppy language features”. That is, patterns could (sometimes even should) 
grow to be language features, although they are not yet implemented as such. 
One evidence for this hypothesis comes from considering language-independence. 
Many design and analysis methodologies and notations pride themselves for be- 
ing “language independent” . Design patterns candidly admit they are not. “Point 
of mew affects one’s interpretation of what is and isn’t a pattern. One person’s 
pattern can be another person’s primitive building block” and “the choiee o/ pro- 
gramming language is important because it influences one’s point of mew” [2, 

* The full version of this paper is available as i'echnical Report LPCR9703, Computer 
Science Dept., 1 echnion-lsrael Institute of I'echnology. 




Ch. i]. In essence, we adopt this observation and take it a step further, postu- 
lating that many patterns can be found as a feature of some language, but not 
the one in which the pattern is being applied. 

We present a taxonomy of patterns based on how far they are from becoming 
actual language features. In this taxonomy, low-level patterns are mere cliches. 
Idioms are patterns mimicking features found in another language. More con- 
cretely, idioms sometimes cater for the absence of these features in the current 
language. Cadets are patterns which are candidates for making their way into 
a programming language. We distinguish between two kinds of cadets. Relators 
are those patterns which capture the relation between a small number (typically 
two) of lingual entities such as objects, classes, etc. Architects , on the other hand, 
are patterns which describe the architectural structure of a large number of en- 
tities. Architects grow out of their lingual infancy into new language paradigms. 
For example, data-flow languages can be thought as a more mature form of the 
pipeline [3, I] concept. 

2 Cliches 

Cliches are trite pieces of programming. Everybody is familiar with them; no- 
body can claim rights over them. In short, tools of the trade. 

For example, the following cliche tells you that “it is all right” to write 

for (+S++ = +t++) 



in order to duplicated a buffer in C. Everybody does it this way. No one stops 
to think any more why it works (e.g., to verify that the operators precedence is 
right.) It will work for sure. 

Object-oriented cliches are no different. They reassure you that is acceptable 
and all right to do this and that with object-oriented programming. 

Definition!. Cliches are straightforward and common uses of prevalent mech- 
anisms. 

The patterns that fall in this category are characterized by being captivating 
to the novice and obvious to the expert. Command: it is desirable to use classes 
and objects for non-physical things, for operations, and for very abstract no- 
tions. Template Method: if a method calls other methods, then by overriding 
these methods the calling method changes its behavior. Null object [4]: it is de- 
sirable to code conditional if-statements as inheritance. Facade: it is desirable 
to encapsulate complex, ugly, inadequate for your needs, things. 

3 Idioms 



A design pattern maps a recurring object-oriented problem to its solution in 
terms of objects and classes. In principle the solution is independent of its precise 




implementation. In practice, the choice of object-oriented programming language 
affects what is and is not a “pattern”. For example, the GoF catalogue assumes 
Smalltalk and C-|--|- -level features ([2, page 4]). Hence, Inheritance, as an extreme 
example, is not a pattern because it’s a builtin language construct, but VISITOR 
is a pattern because multi-methods are not. We call patterns of this level of 
abstraction, idioms. 

Two balancing forces are involved here. If it’s a natural object-oriented recur- 
ring phenomenon, then it’s a sure candidate to become a pattern. Specihcally, a 
feature of some well-established object-oriented programming language is almost 
certainly an idiom (e.g., the VISITOR mimics CLOS multi-methods.) But if it’s 
so natural, as inheritance is, that it is part of most object-oriented programming 
languages, then not much is left to be gained by cataloging it. Hence, we must 
conclude that 

Definition 2. Idioms are what other languages, but not the main-stream ones, 
have as builtins. 

Class and type separation is a good example. Abstract class serves as type 
dehnition and concrete class provides implementation. In a language which dis- 
tinguishes between class and type, there must be a mechanism for creation of 
an object which would reveal its type, but not its class. Unfortunately, in Java, 
the best known language in which such a separation exists to a limited extent, 
there is no such mechanism. Abstract Factory and Factory Method deal 
exactly with this. The following patterns are also idioms. SINGLETON: module. 
Prototype: deep copy; and Memento: persistence. 

4 Cadet Patterns 

Patterns which are neither cliches nor idioms fall in the category of plain pat- 
terns. 

Definitions. Cadets are abstraction mechanisms not yet incorporated in any 
programming language. 

We show further subcategories according to the number of objects: a sin- 
gle object, two objects (pseudo-inheritance), and a system of objects (pseudo- 
composition) . 



Relators Viewing design patterns as a mapping from a recurring problem to 
object structures with static and dynamic inter-relations, we refine our classifica- 
tion by investigating the nature of two object relations. We list six independent 
criteria along which two object relationships enforced by patterns can reside: 
coupling strength (how strong is the connection?), coupling time (when is the 
connection established?), features export (is the connection exported?), overrid- 
ing prior to export (may the connection be overridden?), internal dynamic bind- 
ing (delegation or forwarding?), and external dynamic binding /substitutability 




(is the connection const?). Patterns in this group include: ADAPTER, BRIDGE, 
Decorator, Proxy, Chain of Responsibility, Mediator, Memento, Ob- 
server, State, and Strategy. 

Architects While relators are pseudo-inheritance, pseudo-composition patterns 
are basically all architectures that revolve around the tree of objects. Note that 
this division is only approximate, and that we are talking objects, not classes 
here. Some of the patterns that fall into this category are: COMPOSITE of course. 
Builder, Visitor (unless you agree it’s an idiom), and the INTERPRETER. 

5 Conclusions 

We subscribe to the belief that the success of exact science comes from the 
concentration on the how — the rules governing the working of any abstraction, 
rather than the what — the intent and context of its application. Examining the 
inner working of design patterns we found that they vary widely in terms of how 
well their inner working is dehned. Therefore it was difhcult to classify patterns 
based on their mechanics. ^ 

What we were able to do instead was to classify patterns based on the co- 
hesiveness of the definition of their mechanics. Cliches can be thought of as 
sophisticated macros of using an existing feature(s), i.e., mechanisms which are 
so trivial that are not worthy to implement as a feature. Idioms are just a mat- 
ter of emulating a language feature by a language that misses it. Cadets are the 
“real patterns”, i.e., abstractions which are not yet sufhciently mature and/or 
important enough to be language features. Still, the know-how they capture is 
important enough to be collected and recorded as patterns. Cadet relators are 
expected to develop into being single language feature. Cadet architects are ex- 
pected to develop into a programming language paradigm. We observed that 
cadet relators are the largest group, and further, many of them can be thought 
as variations of mechanics of the relation between two objects in run time. 
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Abstract 

It’sunousecretuthatuinstantiatinguframeworksucanubeuautediousuprocess.ulnuthisiipositionupaper, 
weuproposeuourusolutionutoutheuproblem,uwhichuconsistsuofuprovidinguanuapplicationuprogrammer 
withii ail languageii thatii supportsii highii levelii abstractions, ii andii automaticallyii instantiatingii the 
underlyinguframeworksubasedii onii theii coded writtend ind thatd language. dApplicationd programmers 
used onlyd thed language, d notd thed underlyingd frameworks. d Whiled thisd hidesd thed frameworks’ 
abstractions, dwedcandmaintaindthedopendarchitecturedofdthedframeworksdbydmakingdthedinteresting 
objectsdfromdthedhiddendframeworksdavailabledagaindasdmeta-objectsdatdthedlanguagedlevel.dThis 
leadsd tod ad systemd whered objectsd (e.g.d patternd participants)d lived atd threed differentd levelsd of 
abstraction:dthedobjectsdthatdaredhiddendindthedunderlyingdframeworks,dthedbase-leveldlanguage 
objects, danddthedmeta-leveldlanguagedobjectsdthatdaredincarnationsdofdthedinterestingdobjectsdfrom 
thedunderlyingdframeworks. 

l.iiliitroductioii 

Frameworksuareuimportantutouleverageutheubenefitsuofuobjectutechnology,uanduallow 
forureuseunotuonlyuofucode,ubutualsouofuanalysisuandudesign.uHowever,ucomplexuframe- 
worksuareiidifficultutouuse,ubecauseutheuprogrammeruhasutouknowutheuframeworkuatuhand 
veryii well. ii Moreover, ii folio wingii allii theii necessaryii stepsu forii usingii theii ffameworkii can 
becomeiitedious.iiAiipossibleiisolutioniiweiiproposeiiinuthisiipositioniipaperiiisiitoiiprovideiithe 
programmeriiwithiiaiilanguageiithatiisupportsiihigheriileveliiabstractions.iiTheiicodeiithatiiis 
writteniiiniithisiilanguageiiisiiautomaticallyiitranslatediiintoiianiiinstantiationiioflitheiiunderly- 
ingii frameworks. 

Ouriimainiiareaiiofiiexpertiseiiisiiinudevelopingiiobjectiisupportiisystemsiiforiidistributed 
computeriiarchitecturesu(e.g.ii[Bijnens]).iiInuouriidevelopmentiiprototypes,iitheiiunderlying 
objectiisupportiisystemiiconsistsiiofLiaiisetiiofiidifferentiiframeworksiithatiiareiiwritteniiiniiC++. 
Weii haveii currentlyii builtii aii prototyped ofii theii objectii supportii systemii mnningii onii Dec 
Alpha, iiSuniiSolarisiiandiiSGI. 

Thisiipositioniipaperiiisiistructurediiasiifollows:iiweiifirstiihighlightiiiniisectionii2iiautypical 
pattemiiusediiiniitheiiobjectiisupportiisystemii(theiiActiveiiObjectiipattem),iiandiiweiiillustrate 
inusectioniiSutheiihigheriileveliilanguageiiinterfaceiiweiiuseiitoiiexploitiitheiiframework.iiSec- 
tionu4udiscussesuhowuweiicanumaintainutheuopenuarchitectureiiofLitheuffamework,iidespite 
theiifactiithatiiit’suhiddeniiforiianiiapplicationuprogrammer.uThisiiapproachiileadsiitoiimulti- 
levelii pattemsii whereii someiiparticipantsii lived ind thed supportd framework,d hiddend ford the 
programmer,danddthedappealingdparticipantsdlivedatdthedlanguage’sdmeta-level,davailable 
fordcustomizationdbydandapplicationdprogrammer.dWedconcludedindsectiondS. 

Thisd paperd isd ad shorterd versiond ofd thed originald paper,d whichd cand bed foundd ind the 
LSDFdworkshopdproceedings. 




2,uActiveuObjectsuasuanuExample 

Theuaimuofuouruobjectusupportusystemuisutousupportuconcurrent,uobjectuoriented,udis- 
tributedii applications.u Toil thisu end,u theu systemii isu builtii asu au frameworkii incorporating 
manyii pattemsu commonlyu usedii inii suchii systems, ii suchii asii variationsii ofu Threadii Pool 
[Schmidt], uThreaduSpecificuStorageu[Schmidt],uProxyu[Gamma],uCommandu[Gamma], 
Stateu[Gamma],uanduActiveuObjectu[Schmidt]. 

Inuthisusection,uweuwilluillustrateutheuuseuofutheuframework,uspecificallyurelateduto 
theii Activeii Objectii pattern. u Noted thatii theii Activeu Objectii pattemsu asii describedii in 
[Schmidtjiiisuconcemeduonlyuwithunon-distributeduconcurrentuprogramming.uSinceuwe 
specificallyu targetii distributedii concurrentiiprogramming,u manyii ofu theii pattemsii weii use 
(includingiitheuoneuweiiillustrateiihere)iiareuvariationsuofii“offiitheiishelf’upattems. 

TheiiActiveiiObjectiipattemiiessentiallyiiallowsiianiiobjectiitoiiexecuteiiaiimethodiiiniiaiidif- 
ferentii threadii thanu theii oneii thatii invokedu theii method. u Thisii isii achie vedii byii givingii the 
activeiiobjectiianiiactivationiiqueueiithatiistoresiipendingiiinvocations,iiandiibyiisupplyingiithe 
activeii objectii withuauthreaduofiiitsiiown,ii thatii continuouslyuretrievesuaniiinvocationuffom 
theii activationii queued accordingd tod somed synchronizationdconstraints,d andd executesd its 
associateddmethod. 

Indorderdtodcreatedandactivedobjectdindourdframework,dtheduserdhasdtodgodthroughdthe 

followingdstepsd(essentiallyddictateddbydthedpattem): 

1. FordeachdmethoddXdindthedactivedobject’sdinterface,dcreatedadclassdsodthatdmethod 
objectsd thatd representsd thed invocationsd ond Xd cand bed instantiatedd ffomd it.d Each 
methoddobjectdcontainsdthedparametersdofdthedinvocation. 

2. Admethoddcalldondanotherdobjectdisdimplementeddbydcreatingdandinstancedofdthedcor- 
respondingdmethoddclassdanddputtingditdindtheddestinationdobj ect ’sdactivationdqueue . 
Itdisdthedclient’sdresponsibilitydtodperformdthesedsteps. 

3. UnlikedSchmidt’sdActivedObjectdpattem,dwheredsynchronizationdcodedspecificdtodan 
actived objectd hasd tod bed incorporatedd ind thed actived object’sd dedicatedd scheduler 
object,dourdactivedobjectdpattemdusesdadgenericdSchedulerdobjectdthatddefersdthedtest- 
ingdofdthedpreconditiond(guard)dtodthedmethoddobjects.dOfdcourse,dthedspecificdsyn- 
chronizationdcodedstilldhasdtodbedwritten. 

Wedbelievedthatdactivedobjectsdaredkeydabstractionsdindadconcurrent,dobjectdoriented 
environment.dHowever,dthedprocessdofddefiningdactivedobjectsdasddescribeddabovedgets 
tediousd whend thed applicationd programd usesd mored thand justd ad fewd actived classesd and 
methods.dIndthednextdsection,dwedshowdhowdlanguagedfeaturesdcandbeduseddtodalleviate 
thedproblemdwedhavedillustrateddindthisdsection. 

3.uIntroducingutheuCORRELATEuLanguage 

CORRELATEdisdthedlanguagedwedusedtodexploitdourdobjectdsupportdsystem.dThis 
languaged emergedd asd ad naturald successord tod ourd earlyd purelyd framework-based 
approach.dKeydabstractionsdfromdthedffameworkd(suchdasdactivedobjects)daredpresentdin 
thedlanguage,dwheredtheydcandbedmanipulateddandduseddatdadhigherdlevel. 

CORRELATEdisdadclass-baseddconcurrentdobject-orienteddlanguage.dWhiledCOR- 
RELATEdlooksdadlotdlikedC++,ditsdcomputationaldmodel,dunlikedthatdofdC++,disdbased 
ond concurrentd objects. d Dued tod spaced constraints,d wed don’td coverd CORRELATEd fea- 



supportuforuactiveuobjects.uWeureferutou[Joosen]uforuaumoreiielaborateu CORRELATE 
overview. 

Au CORRELATEii applicationii consistsii o: 
activeii objectsii thatii interactii byii sendingii me 
sagesu (invokingii operations). u CORRELATE 
supportsii bothii synchronousii andii asynchronou 
messageii passing. ii Becauseu wen believed thi 
activeuobjectsuareukeyuabstractionsiiinuauconci 
rent,ii objectii orientedii environmentii (exactlyii theii environmentii targetedii byii CORRE- 
LATE), uactiveuobjectsiiareuavailableuatutheulanguageulevel.uTheudeclarationuofuanuactive 
classuinuCORRELATEulooksulikeutheucodeuexampleiitoutheuright. 

Aniiimmediateubenefituisuthatuthisuformumakesuitumuchueasieruforuanuapplicationupro- 
grammerutouactuallyuuseuactiveuobjects.uInutheuCORRELATEurun-time,uweustilluuseuthe 
Activeii Objectii pattemii toii implementii theseii activeii objects.ii Theii run-timeii containsii the 
“fixediiparticipants”iiofiitheupattem,iinotablyiiActivationiiQueueiiandiiScheduler,uwhileiithe 
“variableiiparts”iiofiitheiipattemii(suchiiasiitheiivariousiimethodiiobjectsiiandiitheiisynchroni- 
zationiicode)iiareiiautomaticallyugeneratediifromiitheiiaboveiiCORRELATEiicode. 

Atii theii client’ sii side,ii invocationsii onii activp . 

objectsii noii longerii required creatingd metho serveriiouMethodl (x) ; 

objects. d Thed applicationdprogrammerdcand sin 

plydwritedcodedlikedthedfragmentdondthedrightmtn ' 

andasynchronousdinvocationdofdMethodldond_my_server,dusingdxdasdparameter.dThisdis 

automaticallydtranslateddindthedcreationdofdadmethoddobject,dasdindthedpreviousdsection. 

ThanksdtodthedlocationdtransparencydoffereddbydCORRELATE,dthedmethoddobjectdauto- 

maticallydreachesdtheddestinationdactivedobject,dwhereditdisdputdindthedlatter’sdactivation 

queue. 

CORRELATEdprogramsdaredthusdtranslateddintodandinstantiationdofdthedunderlying 
supportd framework.d Thed resultd isd thatd programmersd programmingd ind CORRELATE 
neverdusedthedbasicdabstractionsdofdourdframeworkddirectly.dTheydevendaren’tdawaredof 
thedframework,dandddon’tdneeddtodknowditsdinterface.dAsdfardasdthedCORRELATEdpro- 
grammersdaredconcemed,dthedlanguagedwithditsdconcurrentdobjectsdisdtheirdAPI. 

4,uReopeningutheuSystem 

Oned problemd withd automaticallyd generatingd and instantiationd ofd ad frameworkd by 
translatingd CORRELATEd code,d isd thed dangerd ofd losingd thed opend architectured ofd the 
ffamework.dIndeed,dprogrammersddon’tdevendgetdtodseedthedffameworkdindthedapplica- 
tion.dTodsolvedthisdproblem,dwedexposedthedimportantdabstractionsdofdthedframeworkdby 
introducingd themd asd concurrentd objectsd ind thed CORRELATEd language. d Thed resultd is 
that,dwhiledindgeneraldCORRELATEdprogrammersdarednotdawaredofdalldthedabstractions 
ofd thed framework, dtheydaredexplicitlydawared ofd thedimportantd ones, dbecausedthesed are 
availabledasdobjectsdwithdwhichdtheydcandinteractdanddwhosedbehaviourdtheydcandalter. 

TwodsuchdimportantdabstractionsdaredthedSchedulerdanddtheiiActivationdQueued(both 
participantsd ofd thedpattemd describedd ind sectiond 2) .d T ogetherd withd ad numberd ofd other 
importantdaspectsdofdthedunderlyingiirun-timedsystem,dtheydaredavailabledindthedCORRE- 
LATEd languaged asd MetaObjectd objects.d Ind CORRELATE,d eachd objectd cand haved its 



activeiiServeru { 
interface : 

voidiiMethodl (intiia) ; 





owniiindividualumetaobject.uAumetaobjectuisuresponsibleuforucreationuandudestructionuof 

itsubase-leveluobject,uforumanagingutheuactivationuqueue,uforudetermininguwhichumethod 

willubeuexecuted,uanduforuforwardinguinvocations.uEachumetaobjectucanubeuspecialized 

iniitheuCORRELATEiilanguage. 

U singu thi sii approach, uweiinotuonlyiiobtainuaniiopenu environment ,u butii weii canu very 
explicitlyucontrolutheiidegreeiiofu openness, ubyuidentifyingiitheucomponentsuweuwantu to 
expose. uInuouruActiveuObjectupattemuexample,uweuonlyuexposeupartuofutheuparticipants, 
namelyutheuactivationiiqueueuandiitheuscheduler. 

Anotherii examp leii ofii thisii approachii isii theii RoutingProtocolii classii inii then I/Oii sub- 
frameworkii ofu ourii system.ii Thisii classii encapsulatesii theii protocolii thatii determinesu the 
routingiitablesiithatiiareiiusediitoiirouteiitheiiinvocationiimessagesiitoiitheiriidestination.iiThe 
applicationiiprogrammeriicanucustomizeiithisiiprotocolutoucreateiiaiiroutingiiprotocoluthatiiis 
optimisediiforiiaiispecificiiapplicationii[Matthijs]. 

S.iiDiscussion 

Aiitrivialiiadvantageiiofiiouriiapproachiiisiithatiiitiibecomesiimuchiieasieriiforiianiiapplica- 
tioniiprogrammeriitoiiuseiiouriiframework.iiTheuprogrammeriicaniiconcentrateiioniitheudiffi- 
cultiesu ofii theii applicationii domain,ii withoutii havingii toii rememberii howii toii useii the 
framework. 

Aii secondii advantaged isii thatii theii language ii le velii interfaced cand remaind stabled even 
whiledthedunderlyingdframeworksdevolve.dThisdisdmainlydandadvantagedindenvironments 
suchdasdoursdwheredthedframeworksdthemselvesdaredsubjectdtodstudy,dwhichdsometimes 
resultsdindchangesdtodinterfacesdanddfunctionality. 

Adpotentialdproblemdwithdthedapproachdisdthat,dbydexposingdmoredanddmoredcompo- 

nentsdatdthedlanguagedlevel,dwedmaydenddupdwithdadcomplexdmeta-leveldframework:dthe 



own.dOurdexperiencedshowsdthatdthedframeworkdatdthisdleveldwilldnotdbedasdcomplexdas 

thedoriginaldone,dbutdthedaspectsdanddimplicationsdofdthisdapproachdaredcertainlydsubject 

todfurtherdstudy. 
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Abstract. In order to improve possibilities for language support for the 
development and use of object-oriented frameworks, we propose to elab- 
orate on the conceptual understanding of frameworks with focus on ar- 
chitectural issues. In particular we propose the idea of framework com- 
ponents and connectors 



The software architecture [3] level of design is concerned with the description 
of elements from which systems are built, interactions among those elements, 
patterns that guide their composition, and constraints on these patterns. In [7] 
design patterns [2] and frameworks [5] are described as being two different exam- 
ples of categories of architectural abstractions. The categories are characterized 
differently in the universe of architectural abstractions according to a set of di- 
mensions, including Level of abstraction. Degree of domain specihcness. Level of 
granularity, and Degree of completeness. To manage the complexity of object- 
oriented frameworks themselves, we propose to use architectural abstractions as 
means for decomposing them into more conceivable and reusable units. 

1 Framework Architecture 

An object-oriented framework represents knowledge about a certain domain, a 
reusable design for applications within that domain, as well parts of a reusable 
implementation for such applications. We believe that the major benefit of using 
a well-designed and mature framework is the implicit reuse of a high-quality and 
proven software architecture. This architecture can be seen as the partitioning of 
an overall abstract design into a set of abstract classes, i.e. the abstract classes 
in a framework specihes it’s architecture. 

A framework architecture imposes some restrictions on the application spe- 
cihc code to be provided by the application developer, and a problem with con- 
ventional frameworks is that these architectural constraints are invisible. The 
rules and patterns of collaborations that objects must follow in order to adhere 
to the framework architecture are not made explicit. As an example, typically 
when adapting a framework, the application developer have to specialize a frame- 
work provided class, and maybe then in relation to this change, register the new 
class with some other part of the framework in order for the application to be- 
have correctly. These kind of logical interdependencies among different classes 




are very hard to detect and thus conform to. Hence proper framework docu- 
mentation (for example documentation patterns [6]) is very important. Indeed, 
we believe that much of the complexity of frameworks is caused by the lack of 
intermediate abstractions, and in general this can be seen as part of the reason 
why different notions of patterns have been successfully applied in framework 
development, documentation, and use, as they provide this abstraction level. 
Because patterns in general describe certain perspectives on software, different 
notions of patterns can be applied in different stages of a framework life-cycle 
for different purposes [4] . Specihcally some patterns deal with the architectural 
level of object-oriented design [1]. Still, being used as perspectives, patterns are 
not made explicit in the software. 

The software architecture level of system design suggest the use of compo- 
nents and connectors as basic units [3]. Components and connectors are used 
to describe the high-level composition of systems independent of the individ- 
ual components’ and connectors’ representations. We believe that a software 
architecture perspective on frameworks would be very useful, as it could pro- 
vide inspiration for hypotheses about how to make the architectural guidance 
provided by frameworks explicit. 

2 Components & Connectors 

In our perspective a framework component describes a class hierarchy, i.e. a 
(typically abstract) superclass and its subclasses. Currently we are not consid- 
ering multiple inheritance, although we believe that this is indeed a feasible 
approach for developing frameworks. In the description of the class hierarchy 
other framework components can be applied, thus resulting in the possibility of 
composite framework components. A composite framework component is typ- 
ically composed of two types of part components; the components specifying 
the abstract behavior of the whole-component, and the components specifying 
alternative concrete behaviors of the whole-component. Each individual frame- 
work component contains information about where and how to adapt it, i.e. it 
clearly specihes the adaptable hot-spots [8] that it contains. This can eventu- 
ally be expressed in terms of a component’s constituent components, i.e. their 
hot-spots. In this a way a family of related hot-spots within a class hierarchy 
can be described. Dedicated framework components exists; e.g. one component 
must contain the class from which the first object to be executed is instantiated. 
This object basically performs a template method [8] invoking the different ob- 
jects of the framework and in turn the application specihc objects (through hook 
methods [8]. Furthermore many frameworks consists of two sets of components; 
components facilitating the expression of a wide range of similar problems (in 
the framework domain) to be solved, and components used to express different 
solution strategies applicable to those problems. 

Framework components are related by framework connectors. Types of con- 
nectors include nesting (whole-part composition as described above) and client- 
supplier relationsship. Connectors can also be composite, i.e. enabling complex 




associations between components to be specified. Typically connectors encap- 
sulate the specification of references between objects. Like framework compo- 
nents provide templates and possible substances for classes, connectors provide 
templates and possible substances for relationships between different class hier- 
archies, i.e. a connector is an abstract relationship between components, which 
can be made concrete in different ways. 

It is important to note that while objects and classes are applied in order to 
model a problem domain and describe a program execution based on that model, 
framework components and connectors are applied to describe and organize a 
partial program description. 

3 Status &Z, Future Work 

The current work is concerned with providing software developers with abstrac- 
tions for reusable framework parts that are applicable to framework source code, 
i.e. a static and partial description of a program execution. The goal is to re- 
duce the complexity involved in framework development and use. Currently the 
conceptual framework for such a perspective is being developed together with 
alternative description techniques for object-oriented frameworks. A possible 
next step will be to provide abstractions for runtime entities, i.e. descriptions of 
the structure and interplay between framework-provided and application-specific 
code in terms of components and connectors. This would include the possibility 
of specifying patterns of collaborations between components as connectors. 
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Abstract. The initial design of a framework for processors of visual lan- 
guages is presented. The concept of visual language is discussed and the 
framework- based approach to implementing visual languages is motiv- 
ated. The main features of the proposed framework are presented. The 
framework combines declarative grammar-based language specihcation 
techniques with inheritance and dynamic binding of language entities. 



1 Introduction 

Visual programming means using compositions of graphical objects to give in- 
structions to the computer. Visual programming systems are usually quite com- 
plex employing a specialized GUI and an execution engine that interpretes the 
user’s actions according to some computational model, e.g. the data-flow model. 
Spreadsheets and visual CASE tools are examples of such systems. 

The research interests in the held of visual programming concern not only 
the interaction part but also the form of visual programs. The graphical objects 
constituting a visual program can be seen as elements of a language. For example, 
consider the flowchart in Fig. 1. Notations like this have a graphical vocabulary 
and explicit rules for composing and arranging basic graphical elements to ac- 
quire more complex structures: the vocabulary and rules define a visual language. 

Although basic research has been done for many years, a generally accepted 
model for specifying visual languages has not yet emerged. The language models 
that have been developed display a great deal of variance in language structures 
and computational models. The impact of these models on practical language 
engineering has been negligible. 

In visual programming systems, the language environment (program editor) 
and the language analyzer (interpreter) are closely coupled. If a formal grammar 
is used, the language analyzer can be generated automatically. However, using 
a grammar to specify and generate also the editor is cumbersome. Framework- 
based approaches seem more appropriate for developing complete, modular and 
extensible visual language systems. 

This research aims at developing practical specification and implementation 
methods for diagram-like visual languages based on a formal language model. 
As the model we have chosen Wittenburg’s atomic relational grammars (ARG) 
[7] which belongs to a family of constraint-based grammatical models for multi- 
dimensional languages. 
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Fig. 1. A flowchart. 



We combine the grammar- and framework-based approaches in an object- 
oriented framework for specifying ARGs. Our approach is motivated by the ex- 
istence of frameworks for graphical editors [2, 4, 6] and by the reuse techniques 
associated with frameworks. While a new grammar is specified by deriving new 
classes from our framework and writing new methods, declarative meta-language 
expressions are used to make specialization easier. Existing grammar specifica- 
tions can be reused through inheritance. 

The current stage of the research concentrates on the language processing 
part and on its framework-based specification. A prototype of the framework has 
been implemented in Smalltalk. 



2 The Framework 

ARGs are specified in a BNF-like formal notation with additional elements in 
the productions: constraints between the right-hand-side symbols as well as spe- 
cial attribute assignments. The associated parsing method is a generalization 
of a parsing algorithm for context-free string languages. The sentences of the 
languages specified by ARGs are characterized as networks of terminal objects 
connected through (relational) constraints. 

The OMT/UML class diagram in Fig. 2 describes the main classes of the 
framework and the associations between them. The specialization interface of the 
framework consists of two partially abstract classes, Grammar and AST-Node, 
and a concrete class. Production. 

The interface of Grammar consists of methods for dehning the elements of 
the grammar. To build a grammar, the bmldGrammar method in Grammar calls 
user-defined methods in a concrete subclass, say G, to build the symbol sets 
and productions of the language. All the grammar building operations check the 
validity of the result. 

The methods for specifying the symbol sets (nonterminals, terminals, rela- 
tion names, and attributes) return lists of symbols. Obviously, the bulk of the 







Fig. 2. I'he OM'i'/UML class diagram of the central classes of the AKG framework. 



grammar is in specifying the productions. For each production of G, a method 
specifying the structure of the production must be defined in class G. Then, the 
G object must know which methods to call to actually create the productions. In 
the prototype we implement this by naming each method that defines a produc- 
tion as <nonterminat><n> where n is an integer ranging from 1 to the number of 
productions having nonterminal as their left-hand-side symbol. Then the bmld- 
Productions method (defined in Grammar) simply checks for each nonterminal 
whether methods for that nonterminal are defined in G and calls them. The meth- 
ods defining the symbol sets and productions may be overridden in subclasses of 
G. Also, productions may be incrementally added in subclasses and even deleted 
from the grammar. 

The interface of Production consists of methods for defining the parts of a pro- 
duction (left-hand-side, right-hand-side, constraints, and attribute assignments). 
The parts are defined in a symbolic meta language which the Production class 
parses. 

The main mechanism for defining the operational semantics of a language is 
to subclass ASTNode which represents abstract syntax tree nodes. For instance, 
in the specification of production P, method inactweStateClass is used to define 
the actual class of the syntax tree node that the parser creates when it has parsed 














a P. 

The interface of Parser is simple. The parser receives as parameters of the 
analyze method the grammar object and the object-relation network (input). The 
method returns the root of the resulting syntax tree composed of ASTNodes. 



Discussion 

Related Work The Vampire system [5] employs a framework for developing visual 
programming languages based on transformation rules on iconic graphical ob- 
jects. However, there is no notion of grammar as in our approach. 

When compared to the object-oriented systems TaLE [3] and delegating 
compiler objects (DCO) [f], our framework does not concentrate on modelling 
language-independent concepts as separate classes. However, the framework still 
provides the flexibility needed for incremental language development even if at 
a more coarse-grained level. In our framework, reuse is confined within a lan- 
guage family instead of general concepts because, in comparison with textual 
languages, there are more elements in ARGs and more dependencies between the 
elements. 

Further Work The interface between the parser and the editor needs to be 
defined. Also, the recognition algorithm presented in [7] has to be modified for 
parsing purposes, e.g. mechanisms for detecting, reporting, and recovering from 
syntax errors are needed. 
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Abstract, We will argue that usage of type information still has a lot 
of unused and unexplored potential towards supporting frameworks. In 
the functional programming community the usage of static type systems 
successfully supports highly abstract, modular and reusable frameworks 
in the area of language interpreters [3]. We will illustrate with an exam- 
ple how similar type systems in 00 languages allow more active usage of 
type information. We claim that this facilitates a more direct expression 
of the framework’s domain theory, thus helping both framework devel- 
oper and user. 



1 Introduction 

It has already been argued [1] that two kinds of polymorphism should be sup- 
ported to facilitate reuse: subtype polymorphism and parametric polymorphism. 
Subtype polymorphism is well supported in current day production level 00 lan- 
guages. However, support for parametric polymorphism is usually totally absent 
or very ad-hoc. 

Parametric polymorphism can be elegantly incorporated into statically typed 
00 languages. Examples of this are Theta [1] and Pizza [4]. However, drawing 
upon the work in the functional community we feel that things can still be ame- 
liorated. Type classes in the functional language Haskell [2] enable the writing 
of highly generic code on a set of abstract types. The Haskell type system was 
the cornerstone for the implementation of modular interpreter frameworks [3] . 

2 Type Oriented Programming 

To give a feeling for the style of generic programming possible with type 
classes and to show that it can be carried over into 00, we present an exam- 
ple written in a fictional extension of Java with parametric polymorphism as in 
Pizza. Figure 1 shows a few interfaces that are used to structure a collection hier- 
archy and outlines the implementation of a concrete Vector class implementing 
some of these interfaces. The language also allows using interfaces in a man- 
ner similar to Haskell’s type classes by writing any clauses. An any clause is a 
declaration resembling a logic Horn clause that infers an implementation of an 
interface depending on a logical expression. Figure 2 shows a clause implement- 
ing the Searchable interface on any Enumerable and Finite class. The type 
system may use this definition to infer a concrete implementation for Searchable 




interface Collection<El> {]- 

interface Enumerable<El> extends Collection<El> ■[ 
void beginEnumeratingO ; 

Boolean hasMoreElements () ; 

El nextO ; 

void put (El val) ; ]- 

interface Finite<El> extends Collection<El> ■[ 
int sizeO; ]- 

interface Searchable<El> extends Collection<El> ■[ 

Boolean contains (El) ;]- 

interface Equality<This> {//For elements comparable for equality 
Boolean equal (This); ]- 

class Vector<El> implements Enumerable<El> , Finite<El> { 
/**Vector specific functionality*/ 
private El[] contents; 

Vector<El>(El[] init¥ith) {...]- 
El get (int index) {...]- 
void put (int index, El val) {...]- 
/ **Enumerable*/ 

private int position = 0; //Current position in enumerating 
void beginEnumeratingO { position = 0; ]- 

Boolean hasMoreElements () { return (position < this. size ()) ; } 
El nextO { return ( this. get (position++) ); } 

void put (El val) { contents [position] = val; ]- 

/** Finite */ 

int sizeO { return (contents . length) ]- ]- 

Fig. 1. Part of a collection hierarchy 



on any collection class that meets the constraints in the whenever expression. 
This means that we can now send contains to a Vector if its elements imple- 
ment Equality. Note that the Finite interface is not accessed explicitly, but is 
included to ensure that the end of the enumeration is always reached. An any 
clause allows to inject method implementations into a class hierarchy in several 
places that do not share a common parent. It might seem better to restructure 
the class tree so that classes sharing functionality have a common parent, but 
this is not always possible without using multiple inheritance which is in itself 
very debatable. Forcibly trying to factor out code into abstract parent classes 
will usually lead to a convoluted class tree. 

This example shows that type systems have greater potential than merely 
type checking. A more active usage of types is possible. One can write generic 
code depending on a set of interfaces and let the type system automatically 
insert them into classes conforming to the requirements. We call this kind of 
programming type oriented programming. The type system presented here is not 
intended as a final and dogmatic proposal. Nevertheless we feel that combining 




any X implements Searchable<El> whenever 
X implements Finite<El>, Enumerable<El> ; 
El implements Equality<El> ; 

■[ Boolean contains (El e) ■[ 

Boolean found = false; 

while (this.hasMoreElementsO & ! found) 
found = this.nextO .equal(e) ; 
return (found) ; } ]- 



Fig. 2. An abstract implementation of the Searchable interface. 



parametric polymorphism and type class like features into a statically typed 
00 language is a very good starting point. 

3 Conclusion 

We illustrated with a short example the idea of type oriented programming, i.e. 
relying actively on types to infer implementations of interfaces onto classes that 
meet certain type requirements as described by a simple logic expression. We 
feel that this yields extra expressive power that can benefit both framework 
development and instantiation because it facilitates a more direct expression of 
the domain theory without convoluting the class hierarchy to factor out abstract 
code. 

We know of no currently existing 00 language that supports active usage of 
types the way type oriented programming proposes. We feel that type oriented 
programming is a valuable addition to the arsenal of tools and techniques that 
can help framework developers and users. 
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Abstract 

In order to maintain a framework generic, one must provide means that will allow 
the framework users (application developers) means to extend and adapt it to their 
specific needs. This implies that some kind of registration mechanism is needed in 
order to keep the framework neutral of any specific application. The registration 
mechanism is needed in order to allow the framework to become aware and be 
able to control the user objects/extensions. To overcome this need we have 
introduced a framework registration language that allows developers to register 
and maintain their framework extensions. Moreover the registration language 
allows the developers to render dialog controls and many UI related behaviors, 
such as drag/drop and menu items, without any code. As an outcome of these 
capabilities the language enabled developers to develop fast prototypes based on 
the registration language only. 



1.0 UIFW Overview 

The User Interface FrameWork (UIFW) provides applications with a framework 
of GUI objects, a registration language and a registration process. This framework 
type tool is not a class library. The result of this differentiation causes applications 
to inherit from it not only code but design as well. UIFW is based on 
Model-View-Controller paradigm while the Controller enables dynamic 
connection between them [1]. 

UIFW begins where GUI builders or classlibs end; meaning it provides 
connectivity between application data objects and generic presentation objects. 
Unlike a GUI classlib or a GUI builder, in UIFW, it is not the application which 
invokes the GUI objects and methods but vice versa. With UIFW, the GUI 
framework invokes the application methods. Developers can then concentrate 
mainly on the application-dedicated code while relying on UIFW to manage the 
user interface. 

All presentation-type actions, such as minimizing a window, maintaining 
multiple-consistent views of the same object, closing and canceling dialogs, 
sorting and filtering containers, are provided by UIFW for any application. 
Moreover, it provides a registration language in which to define the 
correspondence between dialogs, controls (widgets) and application data. All of 
this is without requirement for any code. These impressive features and 
enhancements are achieved by use of a novel independent attributes’ design and 
novel memory-to-stream algorithms. 

The strength and the advantages of the 00 design and its reusability were proven 
during the development of actual products such as Lan Server 4.0, LAN 
Netview/2, GUI for DCE [3,4] [6], SOM Visual IDL Editor and IR Browser [5] 




shipped with SOM 3.0, GUI for DFS, OpenDoc resource editor and LAN Server 
Enterprise. 



2.0 Framework registration language 

2.1 Motivation 

Frameworks provide generic mechanisms for specific application domains. 
Applications can use these mechanisms as is, but more important they should be 
able to extend them or adapt them to their specific needs as well. All frameworks 
need to support some kind of registration mechanism in order to gain full control 
over the application objects. In general, there are two known ways to support this 
kind of mechanism: one is via an application registration language, as it is in our 
case; the other is by “coding in” the registration information as part of the 
application code. Extensibility achieved by sub classing (“coding in”) ,ffamework 
classes, usually requires an in-depth understanding of the framework design. 
Moreover code maintenance, as we all know, is a burden we all would like to 
avoid. 

2.2 Goals 

2.2.1 Declare as much as possible without coding 

This goal has been selected for several reasons. First, the code that is used to 
perform these tasks is generic and resides in the framework, this implies that it is 
robust and stable as it serves many applications. Secondly having the ability to 
change the application behavior without code changes allows faster 
edit/debug/run turnaround times. Moreover it allows non developers to make 
changes in the appearance and behavior of the application 

2.2.2 Fast prototyping 

Over the last few years, one of the greatest obstacles developers have been faced 
with is in demonstrating a product while simultaneously writing the code to 
support its GUI. UIFW is a revolutionary GUI development tool that meets the 
needs for easy, code less implementation of GUI demos and prototypes. With 
little effort or time, a development team can assemble a running demo of their 
future product leaving resources for other areas of technical development. No 
longer will demos stmggle to be completed due to lack of code. Moreover, 
presentations do not lie on top of untested, possibly bug infested code, giving a 
clean, accurate GUI demonstration. 

2.3 Overview 

The registration language extends the object-oriented methodology of the GUI 
objects and actions. It provides the ability to dynamically register new classes and 
supports new applications using only the registration language. The registration 
language supports rendering of dialogs, menus, drag & drop actions and even 
methods. The language supports inheritance of these elements, which follows the 
object oriented hierarchy, enables developers to create portable windows, menus, 
drag & drop actions and views. 




2.4 Requirements 



• Application declaration: The main task for which we have introduced the 
registration language is to allow application developers to declare their 
objects so that the framework will be aware of them. This information is vital 
for frameworks as it provides them full control over them. With this 
information the framework is able to create/destroy and invoke methods on 
the application objects while no interfering is required from the application 
side at all. 

• Domain specific extensions: Once the registration mechanism is in place, it 
can be extended to support additional tasks, such as registration of domain 
specific information, which otherwise would have been part of the application 
code. Applications can use the registration language to declare as much about 
themselves as possible without coding. 

• Simplicity: The golden rule to keep in mind when designing an registration 
language is that registering information should be a simple process, much 
simpler than coding. 



3.0 Conclusions 

We have introduced a registration language that allowed us to develop a generic 
UI framework on one hand, and still provided means for application developers to 
extend and adapt the framework to their specific needs on the other hand. In 
addition the ability to define with this language many of the UI application 
behavior and dialog definitions, extended further the reuse of the framework, as 
all these UI activities are spared from the application developer code. Both these 
capabilities of the language saved code that had to be part of the application, not 
only does this saves the development effort but more important the management 
of it. Moreover the code that is used to perform these tasks is generic and resides 
in the framework, which makes it robust and stable as it serves many applications. 
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Abstract.ii Theii conventionsii connectedii toil theii used ofu object-oriented 
frameworksii canii bed describedd byd framework-specified languaged exten- 
sions. dThedprogrammerdisdthendaideddindwritingdmoredcorrectdprograms 
Ind and integratedd structure-orientedd language-designd environmentd such 
languagedextensionsdcandbedsupporteddinternally. 



1 Introduction 

Whited boxu frameworksu areu knownu ford beingd hardd tod used sinced theyd required detailed 
knowledgedofdthedintemaldstructuredofdthedffamework[Joh88],danddthatdadnumberdofdpro- 
grammingdconventions[Hed97]dmustdbedadhereddtodwhendusingdthedframework.dFailure 
todfollowdthesedconventionsdmaydleaddtodunpredictablederrorsdwhichdaredoftendleftdunde- 
tectedd untild run-time. d Framework-specified languaged extensionsd whichd captured these 



grammingd environmentd sinced editingd supportd ford thed framework-specified syntaxd and 
semanticsdcandthendbedsupplied.dAlso,dindsuchdandenvironmentddebuggingdcandbedsup- 
porteddindtermsdofdthedextendeddlanguagedratherdthandindtermsdofdthedintemaldcodedofdthe 
framework. dThed designd andd implementationd ofd framework-specified extensionsd candbe 
madedeasierdbydsupplyingdsupportdfordsuchdlanguagedextensionsdindandintegrateddstruc- 
ture-orientedd language-designd environment.d Thed syntax, d static-semantics, d andd code 
generationd ford thed languaged extensionsd ared thend definedd ind termsd ofdadbasedl anguage . 
Thed proposedd techniquesd ford handlingd suchd languaged extensionsd ared intendedd tod be 
useddindourdlanguage-designdenvironment,dAPPFABd[Bja96,dBHN97],dtodsupportdthe 
interactiveddesign,ddevelopmentdanddusedofdframework-specificdlanguagedextensions. 

APPFABdcurrentlydsupportsdthedinteractiveddevelopmentdofdlanguages.dAdlanguage 
candbeddesigneddbydeditingdadgrammarddescription,danddandexampledprogramdcandsimul- 
taneouslyd bed editeddindthednewd(changing)d language. dThededitordused,dbothdford gram- 
marsdanddprograms,disdstructure-orienteddanddbaseddondgrammardinterpretation.dThatdis, 
itd interpretsd thed currentd grammard descriptionsd ind orderd tod supplyd language-specific 
behaviourdtodthedprogramdeditor.dEditingdisdperformeddondthedabstractdsyntaxdtreesdof 
thedprograms,danddnotdatdthedtextdlevel.dTextdeditingdofdsubtreesdisdsupporteddbydinvok- 
ingd ad grammar-interpretingd parser.d Thed static-semanticsd andd coded generationd is 
expresseddbydstandarddAGsdusingdandobject-orienteddspecificationdlanguage. 



2 SupportiiforiiLanguageuExtensions 



Figureulushowsuhowutheugrammaruforuaubaseulanguagg,uSuextendeduforuauframe- 



theiiextensions,u(^,ucanuaccessutheuframeworkutouimplementutheucodeugenerationuofuthe 
ne wii languageii constructs .uBecauseii theii extendedii languageii import sii theu baseii language , 
ratheruthanucopyinguitsiidefinition,uchangesumadeutoutheubaseulanguageucanubeuautomati- 
callyuincorporateduintoutheuextendedulanguage.uSuchuchangesiiofutheubaseulanguageumay 
beufairlyufrequentuiniianuinteractiveulanguage-designuenvironmentusuchuasuAPPLAB. 




Figureu 1. Theii dependenciesii betweenii theii languageii descriptionsii ofii theii baseii lan- 
guage, iiCgL andiiofiitheiiframework-specificiilanguageiiextensionS|j^theiiframework, 
FW,iiandiianiiapplicationiiprogram,iiAP,iiexpressediiiniitheiiextendediilangu^qji^ 



2. 1 SubclassingflExistingiiLanguageiiConstructs 

Wheniiextendinguaulanguageuwithunewuconstructsuituisudesirableutoureuseuasumuchuasupos- 
sibleiioffi theii existingii implementation, iiasuwelluasubeinguableutouaddunewufeatures.ulnua 
declarativeusystemiiusinguanuobject-orientedugrammarunotationuthisucanubeudoneubyusub- 
classingii existingii grammarii rules. ii Theii newii languageii constructii thenii inheritsii the 
attributesiiandiirulesiiofiitheiiinheritediigrammariispecitication.uNewufeaturesiicaniibeiiadded 
byii definingii additionalii attributes, ii andii existingii featuresii caniibeii modifiedii byii reimple- 
mentingiitheiiexistingiirulesiiinutheiigrammariispeciticationiiofutheiinewiilanguageiiconstruct. 

Considerii anii exampleii takenii fromii robotii programmingii whereii aii baseii languageii is 



ofiitheiiextendediilanguagd^ROBonuisiiasiifollows: 

MoveTo::=Statementu(u“move”u“to”uExp) (*uStatementuforumovingutheurobotuarm.u*) (1 ) 

{ (‘uexpansionudefinition: (2) 

equaf/onsudefiningutheuexpansionutree(seeubelow)uimplementingutheuMoveTo 
constructuinutermstiofutheuframeworku*) 

(*ustaticusemantics: (3) 

eguaf/onsuwhichucheckuthatuExpuisuauCoordinateuobjectu(defineduinutheuframework)u*) 
(*ucodeugeneration: (4) 

eguaf/onsuwhichucomputeutheucodeutougenerateubyuusingutheuexpansionutree*) 







Theuabstractuanduconcreteusyntaxu(l)uareuspecified,uintroducingutheunewukeyrooKds 
and to,uandustatinguthatiMoveTo-statementucontainsuarExp-part.uStatic-semanticurules 
thatuensureuthatiitheuexpressioiB<p)urepresentsuaucoordinateuareuaddedu(3).uTheucode 
generationii forii theMoveTo-constructii (4)ii involvesii generatingii aii callii ton theii framework 
usingiitheudefineduexpansionutreeu(2). 

2.2 ExpansioniiTrees 

Auprogrammerii usingii anii extendedii languageii isii onlyii interestedu inii seeingii theiinewii lan- 
guageii constmctsii andii theirii syntax.ii Theii system, ii onii theii otherii hand,iineedsiitoii consider 
howiitheiinewiiconstructsiiareiiimplementediiiniitermsiioflitheiibaseiilanguageiiandiitheiiframe- 
work,iiinuorderiitoiicorrectlyiiperformiicodeiigenerationiiandiistatic-semanticiichecking.iiIniia 



ilarlyii toii macrosii whichii areii noth expandedu untilu compiled time,u expansionu treesu areunot 
constmctedu untilii anu attributedii syntaxu treed isd evaluated.d Thisd cand bed doned byd using 
Higher-Orderii Attributeii Gramwar|VSK89]d whichd allowd ad noded ind theii treed tod be 
defineddbydthedvaluedofdandattribute.dWedwantdsuchdnodesdtodbedinvisibledtodtheduser,dbut 
useddbydthedsystemdtodperformdattributedevaluation,danddthusdcodedgenerationdanddstatic- 
semanticdchecking.dSincedthedstructuredofdandexpansiondtreedfollowsdthedbasedlanguage 
thedsystemdcandevaluateditsdattributesdindthedsamedwaydasdfordthedotherdpartsdofdthedpro- 
gramdtree. 

Partd ofd theii ASTii ford ad programd usingd thed extendedd lang3flg§0Tii isd shownd in 
Figured2.dThedexpansiondtreedconnecteddtodltlweTo-nodedcontainsdadproceduredcall 
ofdtheMoveLinear-methoddofdthedffamework.dNote,dthatdadreferencedbackdintodthedpro- 
gramdASTdisduseddtodaccessdtheduser-defineddcoordinates,dwhiledthedotherdcoordinates 
areddefineddbydthedlanguagedextension. 




Figured 2. Partuofii thedabstractusyntaxdtreed foruau programd expresseddind thed extended 
languagedCfiL+ROBOT- 





3 ConclusionsiianduFutureuWork 



Framework-specificulanguageuextensionsuwhichusupplyiiframework-specificusyntaxuand 
enforceutheuconventionsiiofutheuframeworkumakeuitusaferuandueasierutouuseuobject-ori- 
entedii frameworks. ii Anii object-orientedii grammarii notationii allowsii newii languageii con- 
structsu toil beii addedii byu subclassingu existingii grammarii rules. u Theii newii constructsii can 
eitherii reused theii properties, ii likeii syntaxii andii semantics, u ofii theii existingii languageii con- 
structs,iioriispecifyiinewiisyntax,iisemanticsiietc..iiWheniiworkingiiiniiaiiprogrammingiienvi- 
ronmentiiwhichiirepresentsiiprogramsuasiiabstractiisyntaxiitreK^ns'iowMtrees'iibasediion 
higher-orderiiattributeiigrammars,iicaniibeiiusediitoiiimplementiinewiilanguageiiconstructsiiin 
termsiiofuaiiframework.iiStatic-semanticiicheckingiiandiicodeiigeneration,uasuwelliiasiisource 
codeiidebugging,iicaniitheniibeiisuppliediiforiitheiiextendediilanguage.iiSuchiisupportiiforiithe 
designiiandiiimplementationiiofiiframework-specificiilanguageiiextensionsiiisiibeingii added 
toiiouriilanguage-designiienvironment,iiAPPLAB. 

Thereiiareiiseveraliiinterestingiiissuesiitoiilookiiintoiiconnectediitoiitheiiuseiiandiiimplemen- 
tationiiofiiframework-speciticiilanguageuextensions.iiForiiexample,iiwhenuaiibaseulanguage 
isiichangediithisiiaffectsiilanguagesuimplementediiasiianiiextensioniiofiithatiibaseiilanguage, 
andii programsii expressedii inii theii changedii language. ii Au mechanismii isu thenii neededii for 
transformingiitheuaffectedii languagesii andii programsuintoiiconsistentiiversionsuaccording 
toiitheiinewiiversioniiofiitheiibaseiilanguage,iibyiiforiiexampleiiusingiitechniquesiilikeiithoseiiin 
theii TransformGenii sy stemii [GKL94] .u Itii isii alsoii desirableii toii beii ableii toii allowii multiple 
languageii extensions.ii Thatii is,ii toii combineii severalii languageii extensionsii intoii one 
extendedii language. iiThereii mayu thenii beii combinationsii ofii languageii constructsii which 
contradictiieachiiother.iiCanusuchiiclashesiibeiiavoidediioriiresolvediiautomatically? 

Aiilotiiofliworkiiremainsii toii beiidoneiiiniithisiiarea.iiBothiiiniiimplementingiitheii proposed 
techniquesiiandiiiniidoingiifurtheriiresearchiiintoiitheiiarea.iiDueiitoiiitsiideclarativeiinatureiiwe 
believeiiAPPLABiiisiiaiisuitableuplatformiiforiiperformingiisuchiiresearch,ii andii tryingii out 
ne wiiideasiiiniipractice . 
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Abstract. Object-oriented frameworks and design patterns are nsefnl 
abstractions that are relatively new to the object-oriented paradigm. The 
implementation of these abstractions, however, snffers from a nnmber of 
problems dne to the tact that insnfficient langnage snpport is provided 
by traditional object-oriented langnages. In this paper, we analyse these 
problems, stndy the different approaches for providing extended langnage 
snpport that can be identihed and specify the reqnirements that have to 
be fnlhlled by snch approaches. 



1 Introduction 

In this paper, the problems, approaches and requirements of providing language 
support for design patterns and frameworks are investigated. The object-oriented 
paradigm has been extended with these abstractions, but the traditional object- 
oriented languages have not evolved and incorporated support for these abstrac- 
tions. Whenever a programming language provide no support for a particular 
paradigm concept, the software engineer is forced to translate the concept into 
multiple language constructs which causes, among others, diminished tracabil- 
ity of the design in the implementation. In the next section, the problems of 
traditional languages associated with the implementation of design patterns are 
investigated. The various approaches that exist today to address these prob- 
lems are discussed and the requirements one should put on language support 
for design patterns are dehned. Section 3 repeats the process for object-oriented 
frameworks. The paper is concluded in section 4. 

2 Design Patterns 

Since the beginning of the ‘90s many patterns have been proposed, but the proba- 
bly best known collections of design patterns are provided by [6] and [5]. Design 
patterns can be categorised into general patterns, application-domain speciHc 
patterns (e.g. patterns for Hre-alarm systems) and computer science-domain spe- 
ciHc patterns (e.g. patterns for distributed computing). Initially design patterns 
were proposed primarily as a design concepts, but during recent years the im- 
portance of corresponding language concepts has been recognised and several 
efforts to provide this can be identified. 




2.1 Problems 



When implementing design patterns in a traditional object-oriented language, 
we have experienced a number of problems: 

— Traceability: The traceability of a design pattern is often lost because the 
programming language does not support a corresponding concept. This prob- 
lem has also been identihed in [10]. 

— Self problem: The implementation of several design patterns requires for- 
warding of messages from an object receiving a message to an object imple- 
menting the behaviour that is to be executed in response to the message. 
The resulting problem is known as the self problem [8]. 

— Reusability: The implementation of a design pattern can generally not be 
reused and the software engineer is forced to implement the pattern over and 
over again. 

— Implementation Overhead: The software engineer often has to implement 
several methods with only trivial behaviour, e.g. forwarding a message to 
another object or method. 



2.2 Providing language support 

Providing language support for design patterns may prove difficult because the 
semantics of design patterns generally is orthogonal to that of the elements of 
object-oriented programming languages. Despite this difficulty, three categories 
of approaches to providing this support have been developed: 

— Design environment support: During design the software engineer makes 
use of design patterns that have a representation in the environment. After 
implementation, the environment is able to make the code related to a design 
pattern visible in the code. 

— Generative approach: Another approach is to generate code from a design 
model that comprises design patterns. After code generation, the application- 
specihc code for the class can be added to the class specihcation. An example 
of this approach is presented in [4] . 

— Programming language extensions: The most complete approach is 
when the programming language itself provides direct support for repre- 
sentation of design patterns. An example of this approach can be found 
in [1]. 



2.3 Requirements 

Based on the described approaches to providing language support for design 
patterns, we have identihed the following requirements that should be taken into 
account when developing language support: first elass representation, reusability, 
configurability and behaviour superimposition. 




3 Frameworks 



Despite the (sometimes dramatically) improved reusability resulting from us- 
ing object-oriented frameworks, there still remain considerable problems to be 
addressed. In [2] technical, life-cycle, management and economical problems of 
frameworks are discussed. In this paper, the problems that can be addressed by 
providing more powerful language support are discussed. 

3.1 Problems 

A number of problems related to object-oriented frameworks can, at least par- 
tially, be addressed by providing more powerful language support. Below, the 
problems that we identihed when using conventional languages are described: 

— Implicit architecture: The architecture of the framework often disappears 
in the implementation details and is very hard to identify by the software 
engineer. 

— Cross-framework dependencies: Dependencies between remote classes in 
the framework requires considerable understanding of the internal workings 
of the framework. 

— Framework instantiation: The instantiation of a framework, be it white- 
box or black-box, generally requires considerable effort from the software 
engineer to understand the internal framework structure. 

— Legacy components: Among others due to typing rules it is generally 
difhcult to combine legacy components with object-oriented frameworks. 

— Framework composition: As we identihed in [9], framework composition 
may suffer from several problems, related to, among others, composition of 
framework control, legacy components and framework entities. 

3.2 Providing language support 

Three approaches to providing language support for frameworks can be identi- 
hed: 

— Design environment support: This approach would allow for visualizing 
cross framework dependencies and the framework architecture. 

— Generative approach: Two generative approaches that can be identihed 
are architecture description languages and domain specific languages. 

— Programming language extensions: The third approach is to extend 
the programming language in which the framework is dehned with language 
concepts that provide solutions to the aforementioned problems. 

3.3 Requirements 

Based on the different approaches to providing language support for object- 
oriented frameworks, we believe that the following requirements should be ful- 
hlled: explicit architecture representation, architecture adaptation, role- component 
association and cross framework dependencies. 




4 Conclusion 



The topic of this paper was the issue of language support for design patterns 
and object-oriented frameworks. A number of problems were identihed related 
to the implementation of design patterns using a traditional object-oriented lan- 
guage, related to traceability, the self problem, reusability and implementation 
overhead. To address these problems, different approaches to providing language 
support can be identihed, i.e. design environment support, generators and pro- 
gramming language extensions. From these approaches, the requirements that 
have to be fulhlled can be distilled: hrst-class representation, reusability, conhg- 
urability and behaviour superimposition. 

With respect to the implementation of object-oriented frameworks using tra- 
ditional object-oriented languages also a list of problems can be identihed, re- 
lated to the implicit architecture of the framework, cross framework dependen- 
cies, framework instantiation, legacy components and framework composition. 
Again, three main approaches to providing language support can be identihed, 
design environment support, generators and language extensions. The require- 
ments that we believe should be put on language support are that the framework 
architecture can be specihed explicitly and adapted for application architecture, 
roles and components can be associated to each other in an expressive way and 
the cross framework dependencies can be represented explicitly. 
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Abstract Thisupaperiipresentsuautechniqueubaseduonuattributeugrammarsuforufor- 

malizingudesignupattemusolutions.uTbeutecbniqueuallowsudesignupattemiiapplica- 

tionsutoubeuidentifieduinutbeusourceucode,uandusupportsuautomaticucbeckingutbat 

tbeiipattemuisuapplieducorrectly.uWeuexpectutbeutecbniqueutoubeuparticularlyuuseful 

wbenuspecializinguframeworksubuiltuusingiidesignupattems. 



1 Introduction 

Designii pattemsii inii catalogsii likeii [Gammaii etii al.ii 1 994]ii andii [Buschmannii etii al.ii 1 996] 
describeurecurringiistructuresuofucollaboratingu objects. uEachupattemuinvolvesuaiinumber 
ofuparticipatinguobjectsuplayingudifferenturolesuinutheupattem.uAlthoughutheudesignupat- 
temusolutionsuareubaseduonusemi-formaluclassudiagramsuwhichuallowuforumanyuimple- 
mentationii variations, utheyuareiisufficientlyupreciseu southatiiwhenuselectingiiauparticular 
implementation, utheupattemucanubeuformalizeduanduformutheubasisuofuprogrammingulan- 
guageiisupport. 



ofutheupattem.uForuexample,utheuDecoratorupattemuusesuaucleveruwayuofuaddingufunc- 

tionalityutouComponentuobjects:uauDecoratoruobjectu“wraps”uauComponent,ui.e.,uallucli- 

entsii ofii theii Componentii referii toil theii wrappingii Decoratorii insteadii ofu directlyii toil the 

Component.uTheuDecoratoruforwardsiiallumessagesutouitsuComponentuinuadditionutoupos- 

siblyuaddingusomeubehavioriiofuitsuown.uAnuapplicationuofutheuDecoratorupattemuimplies 

someurules,uforuexampleuthatuwheneveruaunewuoperationuinuintroduceduonuComponents, 

eachuDecoratoriimustuimplementuthisuoperationuanduforwarduitutouitsuComponent. 

Thus,uweucanuthinkuofuaupattemuapplicationuasuaukinduofulanguageuconstructu which 
identifiesu theii objectsuthatuplayutheuparticulariirolesu inii theii pattem,uanduwhichuspecifies 
someiirulesiithatiitheseiiobjectsiimustiifollow. 

Pattemsiiareiievolvingiiconcepts.iiNewiipattemsuandiivariationsuoniihowiitoiiimplement 
specificiipattemsiiareiireportediieveryiiyeariiatiiconferences,iiiniibooksiiandiijoumals,iiandiiin 
discussionugroupsiioniitheiinet.iiForiithisiireason,iiitiiisiinotiisufiicientiitoiisupportiiaiinumberiiof 
predefinedii pattemsii byii built-inii languageu constructs. u Instead,u weii needii au mechanism 
whichiiallowsiinewupattemsiitoiibeiibothiispecifiediiandiiapplied.iiI.e.,iiifiiweiiviewiieachiipat- 



Inuthisiipaper,uweuproposeutheuusea0f/^MteMe«:teKi';om[Hedinul997ua]utousupport 
theii speciflcationii andii applicationii ofu designii pattems.u Attributeii extensionii allowsu the 
static-semanticsuofuaiilanguageutoubeu extended, iiallowinguprogramminguconventionsuto 
beuenforced,ubutukeepsutheusyntaxuofutheubaseulanguage.uAukeyuadvantageuofuthisutech- 
niqueiiisuthatuituisueasyutouintegrateuwithuexistingulanguagesuanduenvironments. 

Attributed extensionii isii basedii onii attributeii grammars, ii describingii conventionsii by 
declarativeiisemanticiirules.iiAiiconventioniicheckeriicaniibeiiautomaticallyiigeneratediifrom 
aniiextensioniigrammariiiniiaiisimilariiwayiiasiianiiattributeiievaluatoriicaniibeiigeneratediifrom 
anii attributeii grammar.ii Theii techniqueiimakesiiuseiiofiithreeiikindsiiofu specifications l)ii A 
baseil grammarii interface whichii isu aii context- ffeeii grammarii forii theu based language, 
extendedd withd functionsd fordbasicd static-semanticd informationd suchd asdnamed bindings 
andd typed informations 2)d Amtensionii grammai^ whichd isd and attributed grammar 
describingdthedprogrammingdconventions,dmakingdusedofdthedbasedgrammardinterfacedto 
avoiddspecifyingdbasicdinformationdfromdscratch.iMJ^nbMteMcommeut^dwhichdaredspe- 
cialdcommentsduseddtodannotatedandapplicationdprogram. 

Indthedfollowingdwedgivedandoverviewdoverdhowdthedattributedextensiondtechnique 
candbeduseddtodformalizeddesigndpattemdsolutions.dFordaddetaileddexampledanddadmore 
thoroughd discussiond ofd thed technique,d thed readerd isdreferredd tod thed fulld paperd [Hedin 
1997db], 

2 Languageusupportuforiiaupattern 



2.1 Patterniiroles 

Thedmostdimportantdrolesdaredplayeddbydclasses,dbutdsomedrolesdmaydalsodbedplayeddby 
methodsdordvariablessFordexample,dindthedDecoratordpattemd[Gammadetdal.dl994],dwe 
cand identifyd thed followingd roles: (ffilPONENT (class), OPERATlONd (method), 03N- 
CRETECOMPONENTd (class), lEcORATORd (class), FEcORATEOCOMPONENTd (variable), 
CONCRETEDECORATORd(class), EECORATINGlMPLEMENTATIONd(method) . 

Todsupportdthedidentificationdofdadpattemdindthedsourcedcode,dwedannotatedthedsource 
codedwithdpattemdroles,dusingdattributedcomments.dHowever,ditdisdnotdnecessarydtodmark 
a//dthedrolesdindthedsourcedprogram,dbecausedmanydofdthedrolesdcandbedderiveddfromdthe 
otherdrolessFordtheddecorator,ditdisdsufficientdtodexplicitlydmarkQtte(55JENT, Deco- 
RATOR,d and lEcORATEDCOMPONENTd roless Wed calld thesed rolesd \Mefiningu roles 



rolesd mayd putd and unnecessaryd burdend ond thed programmerd tod explicitlyd identifyd the 
roles. 

Pattemdapplicationsdoftendcrossdmoduledboundaries.dIndparticular,ditdisdcommondthat 



tionuprogramuusingutheuframeworkusuppliesutheuotheruroles.uForuexample,Mie(£ 
NENTuandiithe IScORATORumayubeupartuofuauwindow-systemuframework,uwhereasuthe 
CONCRETECOMPONENTSuandiithe ©NCRETEDECORATORSumayubeupartiiofuanuapplica- 
tionuusingutheiiframework.uWeuexpectulanguageusupportuforudesignupattemsutoubeupartic- 
ularlyubeneficialuforuframeworksusinceuituallowsurulesuforuhowutouuseutheuframeworkuto 
beuformalizeduandiicheckeduautomatically. 



2.2 Patterniirules 

Theii rulesii forii applyingii aii pattemii caniibeii expressedii inii termsii ofii theii pattemu roles, ii The 
identifiedu rolesu mustii beu consistentii withu eachii other.u Weu referii toil rulesu whichii express 
suchuconsistencyua»-ofeM>M/e.suForuexample,uinuouruformalizationuofutheuDecoratorupat- 
temuweuwilluhaveuauroleuruleustatinguthafiiaSaATORumustubeuausubclassuoffelffl'O- 
NENT. 

Ifu theii roleii rulesu areii satisfied, ii theu pattemii applicationu isii sulficientlyii completeii to 
makeiiitiipossibleiitoiigoiioniiwithiicheckiagaborafto«MrM/ei:iiForiiexample,utoiiformalize 
theiiDecoratoriipattemiiweiicouldiihaveiiaiicollaborationiimleiistatingiith0t&aFETEDEC- 
ORATORiimustiihaveiia BCORATINgImplementationu forii each ©ERATiONudeclarediiin 
the Component .ii The EEcoRATiNGlMPLEMENTATiONiimayiibeiideclarediiin(®CRETE- 
DECORATORiioriiiniianyiiofiiitsiisuperclasses. 

Theiicollaborationiirulesiiareiiusuallyiimoreiiinterestingiithaniitheiiroleiimlesiiiniithatiithey 
areii moreii easilyii brokenii byii mistake, ii andii thereforeii moreii interestingii toii enforce.ii For 
example,iiifiiweiiareuworkingiiwithuaiiwindowiisystemiiapplyingiitheiiDecoratoriipattem,iiitiiis 
easyiitoiiforgetiitoiiupdateiith®fitRETEDECORATORiiclassesiiwithiidelegatingiioperations 
eachutimeiiaiinew fikRATiONiiiniithe ©MPONENTuisiiadded.iiThisiierroriimightiinotiishowiiup 
immediately, iisinceiiapplicationsiiwhichiidoiinotiimakeiiuseii ofii theiidecoratingiiobjectsii will 
workiifine.iiAiisystemiiwhichiienforcesiitheiipattemiirulesiiwouldiidetectiisuchiierrorsiiatiicom- 
pile-time. 

2.3 Specifyingiiaiipattern 

Toii specifyii theii rolesii andii rulesii forii aii pattem,ii anii extensionii grammarii isii writtenii which 
extendsiitheiibaseiigrammariiinterfaceiiwithiiattributeiideclarationsiianduequationsiidefining 
theii attributeii values, ii Forii eachii definingii role,ii aii specialii “program-defined”ii attributeii is 
declared,ii whoseii defaultii definitionii canu beu overriddenii byii anu attributeii comment.ii A 
derivediiroleiiisiirepresentedubyiiaiisynthesizediiattribute.iiFinally,utheiiroleiimlesiiandiicollab- 
orationiimlesiiareiirepresentedii byii specialii string-valuedii“error”iiattributes.ii Theii valueiiof 
anuerroriiattributeuisudefinediiasiianuerroriimessageiiifiitheiimleiiisiiviolated,iiandiitheuempty 
stringiiifiitheiiruleiiisiisatisfied.iiToiiallowiitheiidefinitioniiofiitheseiiattributes,iiadditionaliisyn- 
thesizediiandiiinheritediiattributesiimayiibeiiintroduced. 



3 Conclusion 



Theiilanguageusupportuforudesignupattemsuweuhaveuoutlineduhereusupportsubothutheuiden- 



theuprogrammeruannotatesiitheusourceucodeuwithusomeudefiningupattemuroles. 

Theuuseuofuformalizedupattemsunaturallyuhasuaucostuinuflexibility:uAnyupattemufor- 
malizationuwillupinudownupreciseurulesuforutheupattem,uanduitumightubeudifi&cultutoufore- 
seeii allii reasonableii implementationii variationsii ofu theii pattem.ii However, ii justii as 
standardizedulibrariesuanduframeworksuareudevelopeduforuaugivenuimplementationulan- 
guage,uweuexpectustandardizedupattemuspecificationsutoubeudevelopeduforuaugivenulan- 
guage. 

Weuexpectuoneuofutheumostubeneficialuusesuofuformalizedupattemsutoubeuforuframe- 

worksuwhereutheuframeworkusuppliesusomeuroles,uandutheuapplicationuprogramutheuother 

roles.ultuisuthenuveryuimportantuthatutheuapplicationuprogramufollowsutheupattemurules, 

becauseiiotherwiseutheucompleteusystemumayufaiLuItuisuwellukriownuthatuframeworksuare 



ofupattems,uandutouformalizeuanduenforceutheseupattemurulesuasudiscusseduinuthisupaper. 
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Abstract 

An object-oriented language implementation environment called TaLE is presented. TaLE 
consists of an 00 framework that provides basic language implementation mechanisms, and of 
a graphical editor that supports visual syntactic specifications and various kinds of language- 
oriented specializations, generating the desired subclasses for the framework. Parsing is based 
on a model in which parsing information is distributed at runtime among the metaobjects 
representing language structures. The TaLE approach facilitates the reuse of both syntactic and 
semantic classes. 



1 Introduction 

Language implementation is perhaps not generally regarded as an area amenable to object- 
oriented frameworks. This is probably due to the fact that language implementation techniques 
are traditionally based on an idea of a global language definition and various techniques (or 
phases) working on the global language. Hence the primary architectural design of language 
implementation is usually phase-oriented rather than language-oriented. We argue that the 
idea of having a monolithic language which is the target of phases is not particularly amenable 
to framework-based design because this makes the system rather coarse-grained and essentially 
rules out language-oriented modularization. For example, it is usually then not possible to 
combine the implementations of individual language structures belonging to different 
languages, to reuse semantic concepts, or to implement and test a language piecewise. 

In general, there are several aspects in language implementation which favour framework- 
based architectures: 

Language implementation techniques, especially scanning and parsing, are generic and 
specialized for each particular language. Some aspects of the techniques can be even 
specialized for individual language structures. 

Abstract language notions are specialized into concrete syntactic structures. In this way 
the abstract and the concrete language specification can be naturally fused, avoiding the 
need to have two separate specifications for abstract and concrete syntax, and an explicit 
mapping between them. 

The same abstract (semantic) concept can be used in many languages, and specialized 
into different concrete language structures. At the semantic level, languages share many 
concepts in common. 

Language structures are hierarchically organized according to syntactic alternation: a 
certain language structure (say, statement) can appear as several specializations (say, 
procedure call). Hence syntactic alternation can be naturally presented using inheritance. 



In the sequel we show how these aspects can be exploited in the architecture of a framework 
supporting language implementation. We also show how the producing of appropriate 




specializations for the framework can be supported with a graphical tool. The framework and 
the tool described here have been implemented in Windows/NT. The system is called TaLE 
(Tampere Language Editor). 

We believe that a system like TaLE is especially useful when its support for reuse can really be 
exploited - only in that case the unavoidable loss of efficiency pays off when compared to 
traditional systems like, say Yacc/Lex. Typically, the processing speed of language analyzers 
produced using the TaLE framework is 2-3 times slower than using conventional techniques. 
Hence, it does not make sense to use TaLE for production-quality compilers of general-purpose 
languages: in such applications the efficiency demands are high and the prospects for reuse are 
low. In contrast, the support for reuse offered by TaLE is an essential advantage if 1) a 
language has several variations; 2) a prototype language making use of many standard 
language concepts must be developed fast; 3) different subsets of the same base language are 
used; 4) new languages are rapidly constructed as combinations of "language modules"; or 5) a 
language is constantly evolving and expanding. Some of the objectives mentioned above can be 
easily transformed into motivations of frameworks for graphical user interfaces. Indeed, we 
argue that frameworks for textual languages could be as useful and popular as frameworks for 
GUIs are today. 

TaLE supports both C++ and Java; we will here discuss the Java version. The design process of 
the basic architecture of the TaLE framework has been discussed in [KoM95]. An overview of 
the C++ version is presented in [Hau96]. TaLE has been used as an implementation tool for a 
PL/M-to-C converter [Har96]. TaLE is freely available via anonymous ftp from 
cs. uta.fi/pub/tale. 

We proceed as follows. Basic design principles of the TaLE framework are considered in the 
second chapter. In the third chapter, we show how a graphical tool can support various kinds 
of specializations of the framework. 



2 Basic design of the TaLE framework 

A main principle in designing TaLE has been support for fine-grained reuse. In particular, we 
have aimed at an implementation model in which individual language concepts, represented as 
classes, can be specialized and combined as freely as possible. Reusable concepts are hence, for 
instance, various standard notations like lists, expressions, constant denotations, etc., semantic 
concepts like conditionality, iteration, representations of data types, subroutines, etc., and 
supporting mechanisms like symbol tables. The language implementer/designer develops an 
implementation for a language by giving language-specific subclasses for the classes of the 
framework. Roughly speaking, the language implementor defines a class for each nonterminal 
in the grammar and for each semantic concept that can be associated with a language structure, 
reusing existing classes for these purposes as much as possible. 

Incrementality is another important design principle of TaLE. The requirement of 
incrementality means that each class knows only the information directly associated with the 
language structure in question. This makes it possible to develop and test a language piecewise 
one structure at a time. As far as the syntactic aspects are concerned, modification of a single 
class requires recompiling only that class. For example, the syntactic pattern of a language 
structure class can be modified without any need to recompile other classes than the modified 
class. On the other hand, if language specific semantic interfaces of the classes are changed, all 
the affected classes have to be recompiled in the usual way. 

The runtime representation of the source text is an interrelated collection of objects (roughly an 
abstract syntax tree) which are instances of language classes. These classes include e.g. the 
basic classes provided by TaLE for specifying general interfaces and for implementing certain 




standard language features, language-specific classes defining the semantic properties of the 
language, and language-specific classes defining the concrete syntax and parse time actions. 



1 he language classes need various kinds of background facilities provided by service classes. 
The required instances of service classes are created automatically during the initialization of a 
language analyzer, and calls for their operations are generated automatically by the 
specialization tool discussed in chapter 3. Hence service classes are usually not interesting for 
the language implementer, unless they need to be specialized. 

The creation of the instances of the language classes is taken care of objects of a third class 
category, the metaclasses. The metaclasses constitute a separate class hierarchy implementing 
the cornerstone of the TaLE framework, metaobject-directed parsing. This is a variant of 
recursive descent parsing in whieh each language class is associated with a unique runtime 
representative, a metaobject. A metaobject is an instance of a metaclass. Several language 
concept classes may share the same metaclass, but each language class has its own metaobject. 
All the metaclasses are produced automatically by TaLE, and they are invisible for the user of 
TaLE. A metaobject has two important operations, one for matching input stream with 
syntactic pattern of the metaclass, and another for answering whether the language structure 
represented by the mctaobjcct appears to be coming next in the input stream or not (the 
lookahead operation). 



3 User interface support for specialization 

One of the obstacles in using frameworks is that the reuser must understand the framework 
fairly well to be able to specialize it for a particular application. Since frameworks are often 
exceptionally complex software systems evolved gradually towards the optimal architecture, 
understanding their structure and function is in many cases too demanding for an average 
reuser. Hence a framework should always be accompanied by a careful documentation or - if 
possible - by a tool that assists in specializing the framework. 

In general, there are at least the following three aspects that should be supported by such a 
tool: 



A tool should provide the user with a visual view of the application domain, if such a 
visualization can be naturally given. 

A tool should support constructing initialization code for an application, including the 
creation of the basic objects constituting the application. This can be based on the 
visualization technique mentioned above. 

A tool should support constructing subclasses for the framework classes. If possible, a 
tool should generate subclasses on the basis of high-level descriptions. Again, this 
feature can exploit the visualization of the application domain. 

In the case of TaLE, one could think of visualizing (1) the static structure of a language, i.e. 
the grammar, and (2) the dynamic structure of a language, i.e. the representation of a program. 
The latter could be useful mostly for debugging or animation purposes. For the first one, there 
is indeed a fairly popular visualization technique for grammars, namely so-called railyard 
syntax diagrams. We have adopted this notation for syntactic specifications in a somewhat 
simplified form. The dynamic structure is not visualized in TaLE. 

For TaLE, the initial set of objects is the set of metaobjects, organized through the starter lists. 
Note that the set of metaobjects and the contents of the starter lists eventually determines the 
language to be analyzed, not the language classes themselves. The initialization code is 
produced in Tal.E in a separate tester window. In this window, the user selects the language 
classes for which a metaobject will be created (and which are thus included in the language). 




The superclasses and the used classes of the selected classes are automatically selected, but it is 
possible to select only a subset of the leaf classes. In addition, the user selects the class used as 
a start symbol; i.e. the class whose metaobject's make operation will be called after the 
initialization. The tester window also allows the user to compile the classes and execute the 
resulting analyzer. 

The support for constructing subclasses of the framework classes is rather rich in TaLE. The 
specialization tool provides currently e.g a Smalltalk-like class browser, with specialized editor 
windows for different (sub)class categories provided by TaLE, special editor windows for 
standard token categories (e.g. identifier), automatic generation of skeletal semantic processing 
functions traversing the object representation of the source, automatic generation of code 
required for symbol table management and graphical tools for giving abstract components and 
associating them with concrete components in subclasses. 



4 Concluding remarks 

TaLE represents a new language implementation paradigm which is so far not very well 
understood - even by us. In particular, the idea of more or less independent components 
implementing various features of a language seems to contradict with the conventional idea of 
a monolithic language. This opens up new avenues to language design, encouraging reuse at 
the level of both semantic and syntactic concepts. 

On the other hand, TaLE is a representative example of an 00 framework and of a tool 
supporting its use. In particular, we feel that many aspects in the tool could be generalized and 
employed in other kinds of frameworks as well. To make this idea more concrete, assume that 
the TaLE specialization tool is itself implemented as a specialization of another framework. 
What kind of framework would this be? In other words, what are the characteristics of a tool 
which the TaLE tool is a specialization of? For example, the possibility of refining component 
classes and the tool for configuring the application (tester window) are clearly generalizable. 
We feel that TaLE could be used as a starting point for the design of a generic framework tool. 
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Precise Semantics for Object-Oriented 
Modeling Technique 



Summary of ECOOP’97 Workshop #5 
Jyvaskyla, Finland 

He had bought a large map representing the sea. 

Without the least vestige of land: 

And the crew were much pleased when they found it to be 
A map they could all understand. 

“What's the good of Mercator’s North Poles and Equators, 

Tropics, Zones, and Meridian Lines? ’’ 

So the Bellman would cry: and the crew would reply 
“They are merely conventional signs! 

“Other maps are such shapes, with their islands and capes! 

But we've got our brave Captain to thank: 

(So the crew would protest) “that he's bought us the best— 

A perfect and absolute blank! ” 

This was charming, no doubt; but they shortly found out 

That the Captain they trusted so well 

Had only one notion for crossing the ocean. 

And that was to tingle his bell. 

(Lewis Carroll. The Hunting of the Snark.) 

The first ECOOP workshop on “Precise Semantics for Object-Oriented Modeling 
Techniques” can be regarded as a success. With 22 accepted submissions of high 
quality a variety of opinions has been represented and discussed among the 24 
participants. During the workshop a set of conclusions has been drawn, which is 
included later within this summary. It probably serves as a good starting point for the 
next workshop. 

The articles following this summary have been selected for the LNCS Workshop 
Reader. They are revised versions from the workshop submissions, which have been 
collected in the workshop proceedings [1]. We thank the department of computer 
science of the Technische Universitat Miinchen for their kind permission to reuse the 
earlier versions of the contributions published in [1]. 

Scope of the Workshop 

Object-oriented modeling techniques (OOMTs) are a way to produce various 
specifications. Business specifications (the “what”s) are refined into business designs 
(the “how”s), from where refinements into various information system (software) 
specifications and implementations are possible. 




Currently there is an ongoing standardization process for object-oriented modeling 
techniques (OOMT) initiated by the OMG. Standardization of OOMTs does not only 
include a precise syntax, but a precise semantics as well. This is essential for 
unambiguous understanding of business and system specifications modeled with 
OOMTs. 

Precise specification of semantics - as opposed to just signatures - is required not 
only for business specifications, but also for business designs and system 
specifications. In particular, it is needed for appropriate handling of viewpoints 
which exist both horizontally - within the same frame of reference, such as within a 
business specification - and vertically - within different frames of reference. In order 
to handle the complexity of a (new or existing) large system, it must be considered, 
on the one hand, as a composition of separate viewpoints, and on the other hand, as 
an integrated whole, probably at a different abstraction level. 

A precise semantics allows us to detect inconsistencies and inaccuracies both in 
OOMTs themselves (meta-modeling), and in specifications written using these 
OOMTs (modeling). It is essential if we want to compare (and use) different 
OOMTs, with perhaps quite different syntaxes (notations), based on their meaning 
(semantics). This not only may improve the notations and make them more 
convenient, but also will enable interoperability between different OOMTs. 

Moreover, precise semantics allows us to use a notation in a more standardized way, 
thus leading to better and unambiguous understanding and therefore supporting true 
reuse of specifications and design, including a more accurate definition of context 
conditions or (code) generators. And precise semantics provide the only way to trace 
requirement decisions, often through several intermediate steps, to produced code. 

The scope of the workshop includes, but is not limited to: 

• Precise semantics for OOMT 

• Integration of semantics for a heterogeneous set of OOMT 

• Formal development and refinement techniques for OOMT 

• Comparisons of existing semantics models 

• Ways to achieve preciseness 

• Concurrency and OOMT 

• Tool support 

• Existing standards (e.g., ISO) and OOMT 

The workshop is intended to contribute to an infrastructure that supports both 
desirable practice and future research and should document progress made. 

This is not the first semantics workshop at 00 conferences. The five OOPSLA 
workshops (with Proceedings, 1992-96) on behavioral semantics are reasonably well- 
known; and led to the publication of a book [2]. In addition, conclusions of these 
OOPSLA workshops have been published in the OOPSLA Addenda to the 
Proceedings. We hope to establish a similar tradition at ECOOP. 




The submissions to this workshop represent a productive mix of academia and 
industry, and have a clearly international flavor. This statement is also applicable to 
the organizers of the workshop (we have done everything electronically!). We want to 
note, with great pleasure, that many if not most of the submissions emphasize the 
need to specify semantics in an abstract and precise manner, and use various rigorous 
and formal approaches to do just that. Important practical (and hopefully reusable) 
results have been achieved. Finally, we want to stress that the workshop is not about 
any particular product or methodology, but about concepts and constructs needed for 
better understanding and for building better systems. Thus, we will avoid situations 
described by Lewis Carroll above, “for avoydance of scandall is Divine law” (John 
Donne). 

The workshop proceedings have been published as technical report by the Faculty of 
Computer Science of the Munich University of Technology [1]. The technical report 
is provided by the SysLab project, which is chaired by Manfred Broy, under grant of 
the DFG (German Research Community) under the Leibnizprogramme and by 
Siemens-N ixdorf 

Conclusions drawn during the workshop 

The following list of conclusions has been drawn during the workshop by collecting 
statements from the participants. These statements have been discussed at the 
workshop and widely agreed upon. The list should be seen more as a good starting 
point for future workshop discussions, and less as final conclusions. 

Some items below may be perceived as being “trivial”, “obscure”, or “contentious”. 

The trivial stuff is well-known, but too many projects (in industry) fail just because 
this “trivial” stuff has not been taken into consideration (e.g., “no time”, “this is 
abstract crap, and we need to get the code out”, and so on). 

The obscure stuff needs refinement and is especially suited to form the starting point 
for future workshop discussions. 

And we tried to delete all contentious points if anyone at all tried to reject them in 
Jyvaskyla. 

• Simplicity (with correctness) is the most important aspect of human 
communication. 

• Scalability and abstraction are explicitly needed. 

• You may get insights from a picture. 

• Precision: 

• Precision and ease of understanding are needed for a specification. Two 
approaches are possible for precise specification of semantics: 

• formalize 00 modeling techniques [make more precise], or 

• add “warm” features to formal specification languages [make 
easier to understand] . 

Merging as the result would be great. 




• Semantics of basic generic concepts should be made precise. 
To use terms like “aggregation” and “subtyping”, they have to 
be formally defined 

• Any notation (textual or graphical or ...) has to have a precisely defined 
semantics. 

• Precise semantics of a graphical notation (e.g., in Z) is used: 

• to rely upon in cases of doubt 

• to provide feedback to the (more or less) rigorous specifications 
using the notation 

• to detect inconsistencies and incompletenesses 

• and to acquire much better (analyst’s and client’s) 
understanding, not just a “warm and fuzzy feeling”. 

• Explicitness: 

• Decisions have to be made explicit (and explicitly). 

• Explicit extraction of evidence of conflicts: 

• articulation of business specifications, including defaults and 
hidden information 

• notation must allow that 

• Extensibility has to be dealt with explicitly 

• Appropriate aspects of the environment have to be specified explicitly 

• How to combine different components of “00” specifications should be 
stated explicitly. This is not trivial. 

• Composition: 

• Composition is not an operator, it is an intellectual act (emergent 
properties appear here) 

• Composing different viewpoints is possible and often required 

• Abstraction is a result of composition 

• Implementation is composition (of specification and platform) 
[composing a given specification with an implementation-oriented 
context] 

• Objects (components) to be composed often belong to different layers 
(not only different frames of reference at the same layer) 

• A tool (for specifications) may comprise a word processor and hypertext facility. 

• Approaches have to be used in their frame of reference, and not everywhere 

The gap between the semantics of the models and the semantics of the code has to be 
recognized and filled in. It is relatively easy if the semantics are explicitly 
specified and impossible otherwise. 

• For precise (informal) specification notations, how do we achieve that 

• the users have a mutually consistent intuitive understanding of 
symbology (can’t be resolved without a rigorous specification) 

• the users’ intuitive understanding of semantics is the same as provided 
by the formally specified semantics. 

• Trying to localize behavior in objects leads to pathological results and is difficult 
to understand; global description is very useful. Objects (and components) do not 




exist in isolation: collective state and behavior is essential. Closed system = 
isolated component. 

• What to show the user? 

• Different levels of detail 

• Abbreviations 

• Different presentations for different users (e.g., graphical vs. linear) 

• Explicit conflicts should be shown 

• How to deal with the learning curve? 

• Appropriate education and reward systems are needed to solve many of these 
problems. 
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Abstract. OSMOSIS [Bezivinl995] is a research platform intended to investigate the 
various forms of products and processes in object-oriented software production. The kernel 
of this system is made of a minimal representation support called sNets, a typed, reflective 
and modular kind of semantic network. Each model represented in this network is 
composed of a number of typed entities (nodes) and relations between these entities (links) 
i.e. each model is a partition in the sNet called a universe. For each such universe, there is 
another one called its semantic universe defining the corresponding ontology. In short, an 
ontology specifies the concepts that may be used and the possible relations between these 
concepts. Our kernel sNet notation may be qualified of a NOON (Non Object-Oriented 
Notation) because the concepts of class or object are not built-in in our system. One reason 
for this choice is to cater to many different semantics for classes, objects and 
instanceOf/isA relations. We stress here some of the consequences of these choices on the 
architecture of meta-levels and show the strong relation between this architecture and the 
precise definition of the instanciation relations in different contexts. Our illustration will be 
based on CDIF [Ernst 1997]. 



1. Introduction 

The arriving to industrial maturity of object technologies is opening a new period 
that should see narrowing the differences of concerns between the software 
engineering and the knowledge representation communities. The announced 
arrival of the Unified Modeling Language UML [Boochl995] by OMG 
strengthens this feeling. This compromise between standardization and openness 
may only be expressed within a framework where models and ontologies are 
considered as first-class concepts. The likely choice of CDIF in the OMG efforts, 
as well as the layered architecture of metamodels, clearly opens the debate on the 
key contribution of modeling and knowledge representation techniques in this 
new deployment period of object technology. This paper presents some of the 
practical problems resulting from the multiplicity of models and ontologies in the 
current forms of software systems development. More particularly it addresses the 
important concern of model semantic interoperability and shows how an adequate 




architecture of meta-levels may allow defining with precision the different kinds 
of instantiation relations that may be found in a practical system. 



2. Meta-modeling : how many Layers? 

A classical problem is the number of layers used in meta-modeling. The first 
layer, always present and usually known as the meta-meta-model, is the base of 
this layered architecture. The second one represents meta-models and the third 
layer always represents models. At this point, you can either consider the 
architecture complete, or you can also add another layer to describe data. Some 
proposals use an unlimited number of layers to represent these data. But one has 
to keep in mind that the number of layers depends on the instantiation relation 
used between entities from each of these levels (or layers). In order to explain how 
these different layers are identified, let’s first examine the example of a classical 
four layers architecture. 



3. A four Layer Classical Architecture 



This is the architecture used by CDIF. The four layers are presented below: 




Fig. 1. Four layer classical architecture 




















Layered architecture is associated to a given instantiation relationship [Odelll995] 
(called edsA}} there). Accordingly, we have the following predicates: 



• A layer contains entities. 

• Stating that an entity belongs to a layer means that this entity has an 
instantiation link (isA) to an entity of the previous layer. 



So, there should be a precise and unique definition of this instantiation 
relationship in order to find out which layer an entity belongs to. The previous 
figure seems to be consistent with these predicates. But do all the isA links have 
the same meta-definition? Attempting to represent these meta-definitions, the 
following scheme is obtained: 




Fig. 2. Three- layer architecture with instantiation meta-relationship represented. 































In this figure, bold lines represent an inheritance relation used to make the 
meta-definition unique. This figure shows that there are two different instantiation 
relations. The first one, used to identify meta-modeling layers, is called isA^,y The 
second one, called should be defined in a meta-model that corresponds to a 
specific given object space, based on a specific definition of classes. Such a space 
defines an instantiation relation between objects and classes, but this relation is 
totally different from the isA^^^ relation. Obviously there are several of these isA^^^ 
relations, as there are several notions of classes in different definition spaces 
(semantic universes). 



4. Conclusion 

There is often some confusion about the architecture of meta-levels in current 
proposals. We have suggested here that the number of layers, in meta-modeling 
layered architectures, is closely linked to a basic instantiation relationship. This 
relationship must be unique in order to clearly separate each layer. And it must be 
precisely defined by a single meta-relationship, which belongs to the first layer. 
Consequently, having that property, the number of layers that can be defined is 
three. Other layers may be included as parts of the third one. 

As part of this third layer, we may find different specialized definitions of the 
notions of class, instance and of the various customized isA relations between 
these concepts. As a consequence we can work on a precise framework where the 
different models are well separated and well defined. This gives us a way to 
achieve preciseness as proposed by [Kilovl994] and to deal with the huge number 
of different semantics usually found in object-oriented or in non object-oriented 
systems [Lamb 1996]. The sNet kernel, in the OSMOSIS project, offers a general 
framework where all these notions may be defined, applied and analyzed. 
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Abstract. This paper identifies how object models, statecharts and in- 
teraction diagrams can be given a semantics in the Object Calcnlns of 
Fiadeiro and Maibanm. A compositional interpretation of object model 
and statechart diagrams is developed, with separate theories constrncted 
for object instances, class managers and associations which are then com- 
bined nsing categorical constrnctions to yield a formal interpretation of 
complete systems. 

We use this semantics to identify some problematic features of these 
notations in the Syntropy method. 



1 Introduction 

The three core 00 modelling techniques of object models, statecharts [7] and ob- 
ject interaction graphs are common to many 00 methods, including the current 
version of the UML [10] . Dehning a unihed axiomatic mathematical semantics for 
these notations which will support reasoning is therefore a valuable step towards 
enhancing the rigour of 00 methods^ . 

We will look in particular at the versions of these notations used in Syntropy [3], 
which also includes some degree of formal specihcation based on Z-like [11] an- 
notations. 

In this paper we dehne a compositional approach to the interpretation of Syn- 
tropy statecharts and interaction graphs. We interpret diagrams as logical the- 
ories in the Object Calculus [4]. As far as possible separate diagram elements 
are interpreted as separate theories which are then combined via the categori- 
cal constructors of the Object Calculus. This incremental approach makes the 
interpretation suitable as a basis for a support system which would provide a 
formal basis for the validation and verihcation of system specihcations. 



1.1 The Object Calculus 

The Object Calculus [4] is a formalism based on structured Rrst order theories 
composed by morphisms between them. 

An object calculus theory models a component of a system. It consists of a set 
S of constant symbols, a set A of attribute symbols (denoting time- varying data) 

^ an operational semantics already exists for statecharts. 




and a set Q of action symbols (denoting atomic operations). Axioms describe the 
types of the attributes and dynamic properties of the actions. 

A global, discrete linear model of time is adopted and axioms are specihed using 
temporal logic operators including: Q (in the next state), □ (always in the 
future), and o (sometime in the future). The predicate BEG is true exactly at 
the Rrst moment. 

The temporal operators are also expression constructors. If e is an expression, 
Qe denotes the value of e in the next time interval, etc. 

In the style of [6], theories are composed by morphisms to yield a modular 
definition of a whole system. The Object Calculus defines a notion of locality 
which ensures that only actions local to a particular theory can elfect the value 
of the local attributes. For each theory we have a logical axiom 
V gi V /\ a = Oa 
gi G 17 a G A 

We need to extend the Object Calculus with a concept of durative actions, 
which may overlap in their executions [8], in order to capture the semantics 
of interaction graphs and implementation models. In this case “next” refers to 
the next initiation time of an action. Actions a have associated initiation times 
|(a, i) and termination times |(a,i) of their i-th invocations. 

The interpretation of object types, associations and aggregation in the Object 
Calculus is given in the papers [9, 1]. Here we will present the interpretation of 
statecharts and interaction graphs. 

2 Interpreting Statecharts 

Statecharts are the most complex and semantically rich notation employed by 
Syntropy. Based on [7], they depict the state space of an object, partitioned 
according to “those states which distinguish the possible orderings of events” 
([3], p.91). We will focus on the essential model level, but many of the semantic 
interpretations also apply to the specification and implementation levels. 

State classes, depicted by boxes with a diagonal line in their top left hand corner, 
represent varying subsets of the objects of the superclass where an individual 
instance can move between the subtypes. Statecharts define the transitions which 
take instances from one state class to another. 

In Syntropy, the effect of transitions is specified by preconditions and postcondi- 
tions similar to those used in Z or VDM. For example, ei [P]/Q, indicates that 
transition ei can only occur if the predicate P holds and that the two-state 
predicate Q must hold between the before and after states of each occurrence of 

ei. 

Further semantics is given by Events listed in the textual part at the bottom of 
the statechart. Events are system-wide, but can be targeted at particular objects 
by the use of parameters and filters. Typically, events effect a state transition in 
a single object of the class and have the same name as a state transition in the 
diagrammatic part of the statechart. 




We make a syntactic distinction between the event and its associated transitions 
by capitalising the event name and indexing the transition names. 



2.1 Interpreting State Types and Events 

The information in the class diagram is interpreted as in [9, 1]. The statechart 
dehnes the actions of the classes which replace the white box actions of the 
instance theory. Each arrow in the statechart represents a class of possible state 
transitions and is interpreted as an action of the instance theory. 

Filters More generally, events are of the form E(p[F]), where the parameter p 
is a list of object or value parameters and the filter E is a predicate involving 
the parameters, self and the class constants. Object instances that satisfy the 
filter will undergo the corresponding transition (depending on their state and 
precondition), whereas objects for which a filter fails to hold ignore the associated 
event . 

Interpreting Preconditions Preconditions in the Syntropy essential model are in- 
tended to specify that certain transitions “cannot occur” in given circumstances. 
Thus we interpret preconditions as (blocking) guards which prevent execution 
of the transition they annotate. Consider a transition ei[P]/Q from state Bi to 
state B 2 . We define a permission axiom in the instance theory: 
ei => P 

which expresses that ei can only occur when P holds. 

Note, that this interpretation prevents preconditions from being weakened in 
refinement, that is, such transformations do not yield theory extensions. Thus 
subtyping form 5 of Chapter 8 of [3] (weakening preconditions) is not valid in 
essential models^. 

At the class level, each transition is also guarded by the state from which it 
occurs, for example, we have a.ei => a £ Bi where C denotes the set of 
currently existing objects of class C. 

Postconditions Postconditions are expressed in terms of the change between 
attribute values of the current state and those after the transition. Modihcations 
to associations which result from postconditions defining a change to one end 
only are assumed to be made explicit in the postcondition. 

For the above transition with postcondition, Q, we have the state-transition 

axiom 

ei => QO 

where Q is a predicate in attribute symbols fi and f( and we replace fj' with Qft 
in Q®. 

At the class level, the event additionally moves the targeted instances to state 
B2: 

a , I ■ => a £ 0^2 

^ In specification models, on the other hand, preconditions are to be interpreted as 
assnmptions: any behaviour is valid if a transition is executed when its precondition 
is false. So preconditions can be weakened in specihcation models. 




Generated actions Generated actions act of ei (in specification model state- 
charts) are required to eventually occur: 

a.P A a.ei A a £ Bi => 

0 (“' (exti V ... V extk) U act(a)) 

where the exti are all external input actions of the model: this asserts that 
act(a) must occur in the same macro step of the execution of the state machine 
model as a.ei. 

3 Mechanisms 

Mechanisms are a form of interaction graph showing objects and messages be- 
tween them. They are relatively informal, so only a loose semantics is attached to 
them. Nevertheless this semantics allows a check to be made against the imple- 
mentation model statecharts which describe the allowed behaviour of the system 
in complete detail. 

A generalised fragment of a mechanism is shown in Figure 1. The 1, n and m are 




Fig. 1. General Interaction Graph 



indices such as 1.1, 1.1.2 and 3 - they have a natural lexicographical ordering 
<. We interpret this Rgure as saying (if n and m are of the form l.t) that some 
execution of f(y) on an object c of C leads to calls of e(x) on an attached c.a 
object and g(z) on a c.b object. The order of these calls is given by the indices: 

3 c : C • 3i, j,k : Ni- 

T(c.f(y),i) < T(c.a.e(x),j) A 
T(c.f(y),i)< T(c.b.g(z),k) A 
|(c.a.e(x),j) < |(c.f(y),i) A 
i(c.b.g(z),k) < i(c.f(y),i) 

With 

i(c.a.e(x), j) < t(c.b.g(z),k) 
if n < m. 

It is possible to extend this semantics to cover the synchronisation notations of 
the UML collaboration diagrams [10]. 






4 Refinement 



The relationship between the models of Syntropy is not formalised in [3] , however 
a number of examples of techniques for transformation between models are given, 
and systematic transformations for subtypmg within a model level are provided. 
We can formalise refinement and sub typing by theory morphisms: model D rep- 
resents a refinement or subtype of model C if there is an interpretation u of 
symbols of C into symbols of D which preserves the theorems of C: 

Fc h implies Fu h <^{f) 
where Tc is the theory of C, etc. 

Using this, all the forms of subtyping described in [3] can be shown to be re- 
finement steps in addition, with the exceptions that arbitrary redehnition of 
generated actions on transitions is not valid, and that target splitting of transi- 
tions is only valid if the target state was unstructured in the abstract model. 
This definition of refinement can also be applied between the specihcation and 
implementation models, using the techniques for relating theories at different 
levels of granularity described in [5]. For example a standard form of rehnement 
in Syntropy is to replace broadcast events by point-point message sending (Fig- 
ure 2). For this transformation to be valid we must require that the messages 





Fig. 2. Forwarding Transformation 



forwarded to objects of C 2 are executed within the “secured” part of the exe- 
cution of a.e, where a is the target object in Ci. Otherwise, a could respond to 
a.e, send e to an associated C2 object b in the relaxed part of the transition for 
e, and enter a new state, different to S2, by the time that this forwarded event 
is responded to by b, which contradicts the abstract specihcation axioms 

a e Si A e(a) ^ Q(a G ^ 2 ) 

VyeS3-y.ci=a A y.e(a) ^ 0 (y £ S4) 





Refinement between the essential and specification models is more complex, since 
elements (outside the software boundary) of the essential model may be omitted 
from the specification model, and because of the change in interpretation of 
transition “preconditions” described above. 



5 Conclusions and further work 

The formalisation given here is of benefit as a means of making precise the 
diagrammatic notations involved and to support reasoning about specifications. 
We have used it to identify some potential enhancements of and problems with 
Syntropy - these issues are also relevant to UML and other related methods. 
Syntropy attempts to reconcile the traditional object-oriented style of localis- 
ing behaviour and properties in classes with the need to represent a system 
without prematurely fixing its design or partitioning into classes. It uses broad- 
cast message-passing and navigation expressions in its essential and specification 
models in order to achieve this, but this results in a loss of compositionality and 
some convoluted and un-natural specifications on occasion (see, for example, the 
“radio button” example of [3]). 
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Abstract: The author has modeled complex systems in a variety of business contexts, 
from healthcare to telecoms, using a variant of Z. The notation, like Z itself, is a 
syntactically sugared form of ZF set theory but it permits the use of weak post- 
conditions — a small, but crucially important, semantic device. The style of 
construction is very similar to that employed in Object-Oriented modeling, but it 
illuminates many dark comers of that paradigm, especially as concerns: composition, 
(multiple) inheritance, concurrency, invariance, inconsistency, emergence, modalities 
of interpretation, and the clinical aspects of enterprise modeling. This paper describes 
some of the author’s work-in-progress in these areas, and provides references to 
several models that have been published. 

Introduction 

In this paper, the author reflects on his experience in object-oriented modeling using 
the style and notation developed by Professor S. A. Schuman at the University of 
Surrey [Scl][Sc2]. No models are presented here, there being plenty in the literature 
already [Col], [Co2], [Co3], [Gly]. The intent is to draw from this experience some 
insights into the practice of systems modeling that pertain whenever the object- 
oriented paradigm is invoked. These insights are mainly semantic in character but 
they also shed light on problems that frequently arise in praxis and in the 
mathematical foundations themselves. 

We start with a brief, technical introduction to simple {isolated) systems [Bun]. This 
is followed by a discussion of complex {composite) systems, where interaction, 
which is regarded as concurrent composition, can yield either emergent properties or 
inconsistency. Section 3 considers some other interpretations of composite models as 
their projections into different modalities. Implementation is then considered as the 
complex model formed by composing a model of a service with a model of a 
platform, which suggests that the traditional concept of refinement is not applicable. 
In section 5, we consider some of the problems raised by the modeling of 
anticipatory systems [Ros] from both mathematical and clinical perspectives. 

1. The principles of systems modeling in set theory 

The subject of a set-theoretic model is the class of systems defined by: 

* the name of the class; 

* its state space, expressed as the product of some 

• state components, each of a set-theoretic type, mutually constrained by an 

• invariant, a first order predicate that is satisfied only by valid states; 

* its initialisation, an assignment of values to the state components that defines 
the state of any newly created system of the class; 




* the events (or operations) in which any system of the class may participate, each 
with 

* its name, unique to the class, 

* zero or more parameters, each of a type declared in the state space; 

* its precondition, a first order predicate governing the values of the 
parameters and state components for 

which the event is enabled; and 

* its postcondition, a first order predicate relating values of the state 
components after the event has 

terminated to values of the state components and parameters when the 
event occurred. 

Note that the invariant expresses a ‘global law’ — a property of the state space that 
may not be violated by any event in which the system participates. The pre and 
postconditions, on the other hand, express ‘local constraints’ — obligations imposed 
on the occurrence of each event. 

Such a model is consistent only if the local constraints guarantee the global law, i.e. 
no behaviour (sequence of events starting at the initial state) of any system of the 
class may ever reach a state that violates the invariant, which can be proved 
inductively by discharging the following proof obligations [Co5]: 

* that the invariant is satisfied by the initialisation. 

* for each event, that whenever it is enabled, it may terminate — i.e. that for 
every value of the state components (before the event occurs) and parameters 
that satisfy the invariant and the precondition, there exists at least one value of 
the state components (after the event occurs) that satisfies the invariant and the 
postcondition. 

Notes 

1. The semantic domain here is entirely set-theoretic, i.e. the type of every state 
component and parameter is a set. However, sets of arbitrary structural 
complexity may be used, including powersets, relations, functions, and set- 
theoretic models of such familiar types as sequences, bags, graphs, etc. 

2. It is considered good style to express all invariants as relational constraints 
on, and between, state components and avoiding explicit quantification. 

3. A clear distinction is drawn between types, which range over sets of values, 
and classes, whose instances are objects. Values are eternal and unchanging 
whereas objects retain their identity while changing their state. Thus, we eschew 
the practice of Smalltalk and several other 0-0 programming languages in 
which everything is an object. 

4. We do not construct generic classes (or meta-models) even though some class 
stmctures, such as the name space, frequently recur. The main vehicle for reuse 
is set theory itself: it is the types that are generic, not the classes. 

5. We do not quantify over events. Behavioural properties are derivable from 
the model, but we cannot represent event sequences in it. These semantic 
restrictions allow us to remain strictly within the domain of first order logic, but 
also exclude consideration of the evolution of the system itself (see nr. 5). 

6. Throughout the construction of a class we assume that its instances will be 
isolated systems. This assumption is fictional but essential for intellectual 
manageability (as it is in all of science). Under it, interaction among systems is 




modeled by the explicit composition of their classes. 



2. Composite Systems 

In order to model the interaction of two or more isolated systems, we must construct 
a class whose state space includes all the state components of each of the 
subsystems, together with any additional state components and invariants needed to 
express the additional interrelationships and constraints involved in their interaction 
[Bun], 

That is, we take the product of their state components and the conjunction of their 
invariants. The events in which a composite system may participate may similarly be 
composed from its subsystem’s events, possibly extended with further parameters, 
pre or post conditions. 

Statically, this denotes the conjunction of all their preconditions and of all their 
postconditions. Dynamically, it can be thought of as synchronising the subsystems’ 
events, or as decomposing the event in the composite system. 

Notes 

1 . Clearly, in this framework, composition is an intellectual act, not an operator 
. All the consistency proof obligations must therefore be redischarged for each 
composite model, because the consistency of the composite system’s model is 
not guaranteed by the consistency of its subsystem’s models. These proofs are 
all still first order, but are not mechanically constructable from the proofs of the 
components. 

2. If event postconditions are ‘strong’ — that is, if they insist that the values of 
all state components that are not affected by the event ‘remain unchanged’ after 
it — then the composition of such events is guaranteed to be inconsistent. This 
is the case with Z itself, which therefore cannot be used to construct models of 
composite systems in this way. The style developed at the University of Surrey 
allows weak postconditions, but imposes certain conditions that ensure the well- 
foundedness of the models [Sc3]. 

3. This form of model composition corresponds to both subtyping and multiple 
inheritance in the object-oriented paradigm. However, there is no equivalent 
stmcture to the 0-0 concepts of message passing and object relations, which 
are simply not needed. 

4. The repair of an inconsistent composite model also requires an intellectual 
act. There is no known unification theorem for set-theoretic models. Such 
inconsistencies reveal defects either in the enterprise being modeled or in the 
modeler’s understanding of that enterprise [Co4]. In either case, the resolution 
of the inconsistency requires the participation of the appropriate enterprise 
stakeholders, to whom the model’s consequences must be presented via one or 
more of its interpretations. 

3. Interpretations 

Since the models are not generic, each has a specific frame of reference — that is, 
some system-in-the-world of which it purports to be a theory. In the set-theoretic 
style, the names of classes, state components and events are chosen to suggest this 
intended frame of reference, which is further elaborated in informal comments 
attached to the model. The names of the types of components, however, are drawn 
from set theory itself and are independent of the frame of reference. 




Often, the model’s frame of reference is an enterprise, a part of the world in which 
agents offer their services to each other with a view to achieving some collective 
purpose [Co6]. In this kind of context, the parts and consequences of a model may 
usefully be interpreted in several different modalities, including: 

* temporal , the normal interpretation in which the model denotes behaviour, the 
set of sequences of events that it induces; 

* deontic , in which pre and post conditions on events are interpreted as the 
eontractual obligations and responsibilities of agents who offer the service 
defined by the model. 

* linguistie , in which the state components and invariant are taken to define the 
semantic domain of the language comprising the set of sequences of events, and 
of the communicative acts from which these sequences arise. 

Notes 

1. Under the temporal interpretation, all the usual properties of concurrent 
systems may be investigated, including liveness, safeness and fairness. It is very 
straightforward to translate a set-theoretic model into the notation of a temporal 
logic or a process algebra (although the converse does not hold). Of course, the 
decidability of any of these properties will depend on the domain structure, but 
as many models have finite domains, this is not usually a problem. 

2. The resolution of inconsistency that arises from model composition often 
involves the imposition of constraints on subsystem models that are stronger 
than those to which they were subject when isolated. Under the deontic 
interpretation, this is tantamount to contract renegotiation, the parties having to 
find some compromise in which the new constraints are mutually acceptable. Of 
course, the model arising from any such agreement need not necessarily be 
consistent. The proof obligations here are essential checks on the fairness and 
validity of negotiated settlements. 

3. The resolution of inconsistency often enriches the system state space which, 
under the linguistic interpretation, introduces additional complexity into the 
semantic domain which, in turn, increases the eognitive complexity of each of 
the services involved. The wise modeler therefore monitors the topological 
structure of the state space, and seeks frequently to simplify it — i.e. to endow it 
with ‘nice algebraic properties’ — for the sake of the eventual users of the 
services. It can be more effective to tackle cognitive issues at this stage than to 
wait for the ‘Human Computer Interface’ to become available. 

4. The invariants of a composite model may be interpreted as the purpose of the 
enterprise and the pre and post conditions of its events as its business rules. 
Consistency proof therefore demonstrates that the rules achieve their purpose. 

5. The interpretation of a subsystem model as a service description is 
particularly valuable when services are to be acquired from outside the 
enterprise, as in outsourcing and open systems. 

6. In both deontic and temporal modalities, a distinction is often sought between 
an obligation (a triggering condition) and a permission (an enabling condition). 
In set theory, preconditions are naturally interpreted as permissions and there is 
no obvious way of denoting triggers. However, most systems modeling 
formalisms, from classical systems theory to Petri Nets, suffer from this same 
limitation — an inability to capture, in Aristotelian terminology, ejficient eause 




[Bu2], This is a technical mathematical problem rather than a pragmatic one. 
The closure of a model that defines enabling conditions for an event, but does 
not insist that the event occur as soon as the conditions are satisfied, includes all 
the behaviours of the system in which the event does or does not occur when 
enabled. This stance accounts for an arbitrary delay between the enabling of an 
event and its occurrence thereby accommodating both relativity and failure, 
neither of which sits comfortably with the concept of an absolute trigger. 

4. Implementations 

The notations of most object-oriented modeling techniques derive from 
computational (programming) languages. Systems satisfying models in such 
notations are usually implemented by compiling the language onto a suitable host. It 
is actually possible to translate any set-theoretic model directly into an executable 
logic program [], but the resulting programs are usually extremely inefficient and 
must be optimised by property-preserving transformations. 

The implementation of a set-theoretic model therefore requires an additional step, in 
which the intended target platform is itself modeled (as an unpopulated 
computational system) and composed with the service model to produce an 
interaction model [Hoi]. This act of composition must explicitly relate the resources 
of the platform to the state space of the service, each events of the interaction model 
being decomposed into a pair of events, one in each ‘subsystem’, if possible. This 
composition defines all the integrity constraints that the implementation must 
maintain, but it also reveals the purposes of the service/enterprise that the computer 
system cannot itself guarantee. 

A common phenomenon in implementation is the temporary violation, and 
subsequent repair, of an invariant. For example, in distributed databases, global 
integrity constraints may be violated during update of individual fields and restored 
after all the updates have been completed {coend), access to the affected fields being 
locked out for the duration of the disturbance. It is clear from this formulation that 
such events are durative, that is, occupy, and potentially overlap with each other in, 
time. In an interaction model, this phenomenon would manifest as a composition of 
the update events in the distributed platform with the abstract event in the service 
model, the proof obligation being to to demonstrate that the abstract invariant be 
satisfied by all traces of the update events, operating concurrently. This kind of 
proof would typically performed over an interpretation of the model in a temporal 
modality, but such an interpretation is not, in general, possible in set-theoretic 
models in which the post-conditions are ‘strong’, i.e. where those state components 
not directly referred to by an event are explicitly stated to ‘stay unchanged’. The 
variant of Z developed by Schuman et al [Sc3] uses ‘weak’ postconditions precisely 
for this reason. 

Notes 

1. This view of implementation challenges some basic tenets of computing, 
particularly those concerned with the refinement of specifications into code. A 
fundamental assumption of refinement is that it commutes over composition, i.e. 
that the composition of correct implementations of two specifications will 
satisfy the composition of the specifications. The problem arises because the 
composition of services in an enterprise usually requires those services to 
interact with each other. Their models cannot therefore be orthogonal and their 




composition is not necessarily conservative (otherwise the collection of services 
would be a mere aggregate, not a system [Bui). In other words, the composition 
of service descriptions introduces additional constraints on each. However, 
implementation involves the composition of a service description with a 
platform model, which also introduces additional constraints on each — not 
necessarily the same ones as those imposed by service interaction. Clearly, 
implementation does not commute over composition. So much for ‘open 
systems’! 

2. An effective treatment of service composition will require that every service, 
and every platform, be provided with a public model, expressed in forms that 
admit composition and the discovery of inconsistency. This has serious 
implications for the OMG, CORBA, and Java communities, where external 
service descriptions are not expressed as formal models, and platforms (such as 
Java) are not provided with formal semantics. 

3. These problems are not imaginary. They have been occurring for over 30 
years in the telecommunications industry, where they are known collectively as 
feature interaction [Cal]. Composition seems to impact feature interaction in at 
least five different ways, which can be used to provide a useful classification of 
known pathologies [Ca2]. 

5. Open Questions 

All modeling techniques, including set theory and 0-0, that take the system state 
space as their subject, suffer from similar analytical limitations which, although 
clearly visible in set theory, are obscured (sometimes deliberately) in most 
commercial 0-0 tools. These limitations are strongly related to open problems that 
have already been identified in other disciplines. Two of the most important are 
anticipatory systems and clinical intervention. The enterprises that we are called 
upon to model often belong to that class of systems known as anticipatory [Ros]. 
Such a system behaves as if it has internal models of itself and of its environment 
that it consults before deciding on its response to an event. These models are, of 
course, just theories which eventually must bifurcate with the reality to which they 
refer. In the context of business enterprises, this is known as strategy. 

The modeler encounters strategy in two different ways: as an attribute of the system 
itself; and as a consequence of the act of modeling. Both require structural 
operations on the model itself which an algebraist would recognise as theory 
morphisms. Set theory provides no mathematical assistance for modeling systems 
that can alter their own models. The search for a suitable mathematical framework is 
currently being pursued [Dub]. Such systems bear some resemblance to those in the 
continuous world that classical systems theory treats with tensor calculus, but the 
question remains open. 

For many years, systems analysts have drawn attention to their clients’ annoying 
tendency to change their minds while analysis is in progress. It is clear from our 
earlier discussions of composite systems that such changes might well be stimulated 
by the modeler’s revelation of inconsistencies among the purposes, services and 
agents of the enterprise itself. Here, the modeler’s relationship to the enterprise is 
not that of the objective scientist to an unconscious reality (which has itself been a 
questionable philosophical stance since Heisenberg). As the demand for enterprise- 




wide integration increases, so do the scope of the model, the complexity of its state 
space, and the likelihood that it will reveal conflicts (and opportunities) that the 
enterprise itself had failed to detect. 

Under these circumstances, modeling becomes a clinical act — the modeler must 
diagnose, and attempt to treat, the subject’s neuroses and psychoses. The 
relationship becomes much more similar to that between psychoanalyst and patient, 
confronting both parties with many of the potential analytical pitfalls identified by 
the likes of Freud and Lacan [Box]. One aspect of this relationship has been 
identified with the tendency of software to ‘construct the reality’ of its users [Flo], 
but the problem arises well before software is constructed. 

This similarity between psychoanalysis and theory morphism is anathema to many 
practitioners on both sides of the disciplinary divide. It is therefore a totally 
unexplored field of research, but one that might have results of unexpectedly wide 
applicability. 
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Unification of the Models for Types, Classes and State 

Machines 

Gary W. Daugherty, Rockwell International, gwdaughe@cca.rockwell.com 

Abstract- The static model, specified formally, and the dynamic model, represented hy hierarchical 
state machines, are intimately related. By defining a mapping between the two, we are able to provide 
a definition of inheritance, multiple inheritance and behavioral snbtyping for state machines based on 
that for formally specified types and classes, and provide a graphical representation for formal specifica- 
tions in terms of state machines. The state machine notation is based on statecharts. It, however, snpports 
both a declarative style, appropriate for types, and an imperative style, appropriate for classes. State ma- 
chines may be parameterized and may be viewed from different perspectives, based on an arbitrary 
choice of state predicates. And states are interpreted not as an expression of concurrency, but result from 
a choice of independent state predicates. 

1 Introduction 

This paper presents a mapping from hierarchical state machines to formal 
specifications, and a corresponding inverse mapping from formal specifications to 
hierarchical state machines. As a result a formal specification may be presented 
graphically from a variety of perspectives, each based on an arbitrary choice of state 
predicates. 

Conversely a hierarchical state machine may be converted to a formal specification and 
combined with other similarly converted state machines using the conventional rules for 
inheritance, multiple inheritance and behavioral subtyping. The resulting formal 
specification may then be presented as a hierarchical state machine, potentially from a 
different perspective, i.e. with a different choice of state predicates. 

The approach applies equally well to types/classes which represent classical 
event-driven, reactive components and those that do not. All that is required is a degree 
of rigor in the definition sufficient to make an association between operations and states. 

Event detection and event processing are regarded as distinct/separate. In this context, 
state machines then specify how the system reacts to events without specifying how they 
are detected. 

2 Notation 

Formal specifications are given in a simple text notation, and in a pre/post/invariant style 
with explicit specification of the frame condition (although any comparable notation 
would do). Attributes in this notation are regarded as abstract queries on the state of the 
object. The predicate /raine (e) asserts that ‘with respect to the current definition, e is true 
and nothing else has changed’. Specifically, no attributes or roles associated with the 
current definition (including those inherited from its parents) and no objects accessible 
via its roles are changed unless explicitly changed by e. When inherited, frame (e) 
recursively applies to any attributes introduced by the subtype/subclass. 

State machines are drawn using a variation of Harel’s statechart notation. They differ 
from Harel’s original definition [4] most significantly in that: 

1 . An invariant is associated with the diagram as a whole and an explicitly stated 

predicate is associated with each state. 




2. Inner transitions are assumed to override outer ones (rather than vice versa). 

3. Event names and parameters appear on initial transitions, which are distin- 
guished notationally from other default transitions. 

4. State machines (like types) may be parameterized. 

5. To allow for the overloading of operations, each event is defined by its signa- 
ture rather than by its simple name. 

6. Events which return a value {observers) include the return type following a 

e.g. A: Boolean, B: Boolean and C: Boolean. 

7. A condition (the delta condition) enclosed in square brackets is permitted af- 
ter the / on transitions to allow the effect of a transition to be stated declara- 
tively. 

8. Information not captured by the statechart itself (the invariant, state predi- 
cates, state machine parameters, event parameters, descriptions of the state 
machine and events, and its roles in associations with other objects) is in- 
cluded in a table following the diagram itself 

9. There is no ‘behind the scenes’ support for history or history connectors. 

10. The actions associated with a transition are executed in the order given. 

11. No assumption is made regarding the atomic (uninterruptable) nature of tran- 
sitions. 

12. No assumption is made regarding the time required to execute a transition. 

3 Mapping 

The mapping between events and operations is based on a strict interpretation of 

transitions as predicate transformers [2, p. 109] as defined by the following principles. 

P 1 . States are defined as predicates over the values of the attributes and roles defined 
by the formal specification. 

P2. Each choice of state predicates leads to a different view. 

P3. The state predicate for a substate implies that of any superstate. 

P4. Anxor decomposition corresponds to a set of substates for which every pair of state 
predicates is contradictory, i.e. substates are mutually exclusive. 

P5. An and decomposition corresponds to a set of substates for which no pair of state 
predicates is contradictory, i.e. substates are independent and the associated sub- 
state predicates are equal to that of the associated and state. 

P6. Operations directly correspond to events. 

P7. Operations indirectly correspond to the set of transitions triggered by the 
associated event. 

P8. Nondeterminism is a natural by-product of abstraction. 

P9. State diagrams may be drawn for either types or classes (implementations of 
types). 

Algorithms for mapping between formal specifications and state machines given in [ 1 , 

section 8]. By default unprocessed events are considered undefined. The same basic 

approach, however, applies if some (or all) unprocessed events are ignored. 




4 Examples 



Due to space limitations, it is impossible to include any significant examples in this 
version of the paper. A large number of such examples, however, may be found in [1], 
and at the web site http://jml-pc.risc.rockwell.com/Gary/epapers.html. These examples 
include a number of variations on the alarm clock problem posed in [5], a variety of other 
examples from the literature, a number of examples involving nondeterminism, etc. 

5 And decompositions and orthogonal states 

Although commonly presented as a representation of concurrency [4,p. 242][5,p. 10], 
orthogonal decomposition is more accurately interpreted as an expression of logical 
independence. Specifically the decomposition of an and state into orthogonal substates 
indicates that the substate predicates of orthogonal components do not contradict one 
another, and nothing more. 

This view is reinforced by the observation that the same state machine may be 
represented in terms of either orthogonal or mutually exclusive substates. The state 
machine in Fig. 2, for instance, is equivalent to that appearing in Fig. 1 . Both are derived 
from the same formal specification [1, sections 9.1 and 9.2]. In the latter, however, our 
choice of states and state predicates is different, i.e. SI and S2 represent true, Sl.l 
represents ~A, S1.2 represents A, S2.1 represents ~B, and S2.2 represents B. 

6 Comparison 

Unlike other approaches, we do not deal with inheritance and subtyping in terms of 
restrictions on and orthogonal composition ofthe state machines themselves. Instead we 
use the definition of inheritance with respect to the formally specified types to combine 
the parent types, directly check the result against the subtyping rules of [3], then present 
the result graphically as a state machine, possibly viewed in terms of a different set of state 
predicates. 

As a result of this approach we can easily deal with complex cases involving the 
duplication (rather than the sharing) of repeatedly inherited features along different paths 
[6, p. 167, chapter 11], the independent redefinition of features from a common ancestor 
along separate paths] [6, p. 1 69], the joining of features from separate type hierarchies [6, 
p. 1 56], the merging of features [6, p. 1 58], the constrained generic parameterization of 
types/classes, the use of matching in lieu of subtyping, etc. 
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Fig. 1. Xor decomposition 




Fig. 2. Equivalent orthogonal decomposition 
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Abstract, This paper shows how an integrated and formalized descrip- 
tion of the abstract syntax and the semantics of the notations of object- 
oriented methods can be produced by extending EER/GRAL descrip- 
tions of the syntax by an operational semantics notated in Z. 



Keywords: operational semantics, EER/GRAL, object-oriented methods, declar- 
ative modeling, abstract syntax, integrity conditions, Z. 

In order to formalize the semantic aspects of an object-oriented method its (tex- 
tual and visual) languages have to be described precisely. Here, we develop an 
operational semantics based on abstract syntax. Therefore, we will present the 
description of the abstract syntax at first. 



1 Abstract Syntax 



The abstract syntax of a notation used in an object-oriented method can be 
described by a m,etamodel The set of instances of this model is the set of abstract 
syntax graphs of the documents (usually diagrams) which are used for modeling 
real systems using that method. 

Eor every document there is one corresponding syntax graph. This graph 
can be checked whether it is correct with respect to the metamodel or not. A 
diagram is a correct diagram if its corresponding syntax graph is an instance of 
the metamodel of the method. 

We use the EER/ GRAL approach of modeling to achieve a formal description 
of syntax graphs as described in [EWD-l-96]. Here, graph classes - sets of graphs 
are defined using extended entity relationship (EER) descriptions [CEW94] 
which are annotated by integrity conditions expressed in the .Z-like assertion 
language GRAL (GRAph specification Language) [E97]. 

Example: Eigure 1 is an example of an EER/GRAL description which shows 
a small part of the Booch metamodel [SE97]. Roughly speaking, it defines two 
kinds of diagrams - ClassDiagrams and StateTransitionDiagrams. Class diagrams 
describe the class structure of a system and state transition diagrams describe 
the sequences of operations which are possible for a given class. 

In the example, GRAL predicate CD4 demands that the names of classes in 




startsAt 




CD4 : Vci, C2 : F’c/ass f ci C2 • ci.name ^ C2-nam^ ; 

STD9 : Ve : VEvent'^ O '• V^Operatton \ 6 '^rnapsTo ^ 

• ® ^mUaedln^-mferaTo^apectfiea^mOperattonOf ® i 

Fig. 1. Metamodel of the Booch Method (Part from [SE97]) 

a system have to be unique, and ORAL predicate STD9 demands that an event 
which is mapped to an operation of a class must belong to the state transition 
diagram of the respective class^. 

The EER/GRAL description of the notations underlying a method formalize 
their (context free and context sensitive) syntax. It is proposed to formalize dif- 
ferent notations separately, in order to integrate the descriptions into an overall 
description afterwards. The approach has successfully been applied to the Booch 
method [SE97] and to OMT [ES97]. 

2 Semantic Description 

The semantics of a notation can be described by an operational semantics based 
on abstract automata, called semantic bases. Such an automaton has states, 
which describe possible configurations, and a transition relation, which describes 
possible transitions from one configuration to another. Furthermore, there is an 
initial state from which the computation starts. 

A semantic basis corresponds to some .Z-text and some .Z-schemata. We 
propose to describe the semantic basis 5Rjv of a graphical notation N in four 
parts: 

- some global definitions, 

- a schema Configpf to model the states, 

- a schema Initu to model the initial state, and 

- a schema DeltaN to model the transition relation. 

The predicate STD9 is an example for regular path expressions in ORAL. In this case 
the long predicate states that there exists a path from e to o consisting of four edges 
with the respective type and direction. 




We will give an example by describing a semantics of both parts of our metamodel 
in Figure 1. 

A ClassDiagram is used in Booch’s method to describe what objects can be found 
in a system. The universe of objects is given by the set OBJECT. An object is 
either existent on its own (like e.g. the integers, strings, etc.) in which case it 
has a value assigned to it by the partial function objectVahe, or it may be an 
instance of a - user-defined - object class given in the diagram. 

[OBJECT; VALUE] 

objectValue : OBJECT ^ VALUE 
classOf : OBJECT ^ Vciass 

{dom(objectVahe)., dom(classOf)) partition OBJECT 

Objects of classes may change over time. An object carries the attributes 
of its class and each attribute has a (changing) value, which is again an object 
(given by the type of this attribute). 

Con fig CD 

objects : F OBJECT 

objectAssign : OBJECT {VAunbute ^ OBJECT) 

objects C dom{elassOf) 
objects = dom (objectAssign) 

Vo : OBJECT- c : | c = class Of (o) 

• (dom, (objectAssign o) = c ^i,AttnbuteOf 

A (Vo : V Attribute Cl : V class | ^ ^ isAttributeOf isTypeOf 

• Cl = classOf ((object Assign o)(a))) 



The initial configuration of a class diagram is an arbitrary instantiation for 
each class of the diagram. 

— InitcD 

Con fig CD 



Since a class diagram alone has no restrictions on the changes of its instan- 
tiations the transition relation DeltacD is reduced to a very simple one. 

DeltacD 

A Con fig CD 



A StateTransitionDiagram describes the state space of a given class, the events 
that cause a transition from one state to another, and the actions which are 
triggered by these events. The Config of such a diagram is the actual state. 

ConfigsTD 

s : Vstate 




The inital state of the semantic basis corresponds to the start state of the 
state transition diagram. 

InitsTD 

ConfigsTD 

s.flag = start 



A Delta is made due to an event which enables the transition and triggers 
the action. 

DdtasTD 

AConfigsTD 

e? : Ysvent 
al : VacHou 

3 t : VTransitioH • * ^startsAt ^ ~^endsAt ^ ^causes ^ ^isActionOf 



3 Semantic Integration 

At this point, we have only given a syntactic integration. For example, a State- 
TransitionDiagram always refersTo a ClassSpecification and therefore to a Class. 
We will now describe the semantic integration of both diagrams. In order to do 
this we use some meta operations which operate on semantic bases and adapt 
them depending on the extended semantics of the integration. 

To integrate the semantics given above we use the idea that each user-defined 
object in the system gets additionally assigned a state of its corresponding state 
transition diagram. We put this idea into action by using the meta operation 

addToSehema : Sehema x Deelaration x Predieate -A- Sehema 

which extends a given schema in its declaration and its predicate part: 

addToSehem,a ( Confiann . obieetState : OBJECT Vstatet 
dom{ohjeetState) = ohjeets 
A V 0 : objeets; s : Vstate | objeetState{o) = s 

• S ^isUsedln^ refersTo^ specifies {daSsOf {o))) 

Using this integration, the initial configuration specification and the delta 
specification have to be adapted in order to reflect the fact, that states of the 
objects shall behave according to the corresponding state transition diagram. 

addToSehema dnitnn . , 

Vo : objeets; s : Vstate | objeetState{o) = s • InitsTo) 
addToSehema iDeltann . , 

V 0 : objeets; s,s' : Vstate | objeetState(o) = s A objeetState' (o) = s' 

• (3 e? : Ysvent] o! : VAcUon • DeltasTo)) 

These three changes lead to a modified version of SBcd which reflects the 
integrated semantics. 




4 Conclusion 



These short (and simplified) examples should have shown, that a formal 2-based 
semantics of object-oriented (oo) methods might be achieved: 

1. The formalization of the abstract syntax of the notations of oo-methods can 
be made properly and concisely by using the EER/GRAL approach. 

2. These metamodels have several parts, which are then syntactically integrated 
into one model. This is usually done by introducing a relationship or by 
adding generalizations between two entities of different diagrams. 

3. The semantics of the individual notations may be described operationally 
by defining semantic bases. 

4. When considering the semantic integration these semantics may be combined 
by meta operations on the semantic bases. 

Here still a lot of work has to be done. Up to now about seven different meta 
operations on semantic bases have been identified [E96] and applied in examples. 
These operations, when combined, enable us to realize the semantic integration 
in several cases. We hope that some more experience will help to understand the 
main approaches for integration using this technique. 

It is interesting to note, that syntactic and semantic integration seem to be 
only loosely coupled. We expected that the choice of a syntactical integration 
operation in step 2 above would determine the semantic integration operation in 
step 4. But we did not find such a result. The meta operations used to integrate 
the semantic bases are only determined by the intention of the considered object- 
oriented method but not by the syntactic approach. 
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Abstract, One approach to making graphical object-oriented methods 
(OOMs) more precise and amenable to rigorous analysis is to integrate 
them with suitable formal specification notations. The integration we 
outline in this paper provides a bridge from the OOM modeling con- 
structs to the formal notation. We used the Z formal notation and its 
related tools to provide a well-defined model of the system. 



1 Introduction 

The Methods Integration Researeh Group (MIRG)® at Florida Atlantic University 
has worked primarily on formalizing object-oriented (00) modeling techniques, 
in particular, the Fusion method [3], and, more recently, the Unified Modeling 
Language (UML) [1]. We used the formal notation Z [6] in our work because of 
its maturity and expressiveness, the availability of analysis tools, and its appar- 
ent compatibility with 00 analysis modeling concepts. Our work on integrated 
methods focuses on providing a formalization that can be used to directly sup- 
port validation and verification activities. For this reason, we have used only 
formal notations for which there exists a sound set of analysis tools. The Z no- 
tation we use is supported by typecheckers, animators, and theorem proving 
environments. We are also investigating the use of other formal notations, in 
particular, B [5] and Object-Z [4], for formalizing 00 models. 

The integration model shown in Fig. 1 captures the essence of the integrated 
methods that we have developed. In the figure, boxes represent documents and 
ovals represent activities. The model is generic in the sense that it can be adapted 
for use at various stages of software development. For example, at the require- 
ments specification and analysis stage of development the model can be used 
to develop a precise specification of functional behavior. Similarly, at the design 
stage, modeling of a solution can start with the creation of an informal model 

* This work was partially funded by NSF grant CCR-9410396. 

® See http://vmmi.cse.fau. edu/re,seMTch/MIRG/ 
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Fig. 1. An integration model. 



which is then formalized and analyzed. For iterative design, the model describes 
the formalization and analysis activities in a single iteration. 

The formalization activity can be viewed as a process in which critical as- 
sumptions and imprecise concepts are made explicit and more precise. This pro- 
cess is very likely to uncover inconsistencies, ambiguities, and missing informa- 
tion in the informal model, and should highlight any deficiencies in the modelers’ 
views of the problem or solution domain. The result is a more complete model 
of behavior that can be rigorously analyzed and that can be used as the basis 
for further development. 



2 Formalizing Object-Oriented Analysis Models 



The primary model at the analysis stage in most OOMs is the type structure. 
A type structure consists of types and their associations. Formally, we view 
a type structure as a characterization of a set of instance structures, that is, 
structures consisting only of linked instances of depicted types. Denotationally, 
the meaning of a type structure is a collection of instance structures that conform 
to the type structure (i.e., the structures all satisfy the properties expressed in 
the type structure). We call such instance structures configurations. 

We have developed a formal set of rules for transforming Fusion Object Mod- 
els [3] and UML type structures [1] to Z specifications characterizing their set 
of configurations. The MIRG web site has more details on the formalization 
of Fusion analysis models and on the current form of our UML type structure 
formalizations. 





3 Formalizing OO Design Models 



Recently we extended our formalization attempts to the OO design level. An 
objective is to develop a framework supporting rigorous verification of designs 
against requirements models. We are currently developing such a framework for 
the Fusion method. 

A Fusion design consists of the following elements: 

Object Interaction Graphs (OIGs) : An OIG describes how objects inter- 
act to accomplish system operations. An OIG is created for each operation 
specified in a Fusion analysis model. 

Visibility Graphs (VGs) : A VG describes lifetime bindings, and specifies 
access restrictions between objects. 

Inheritance Graphs : The inheritance graphs describe the inheritance struc- 
ture of the solution. 

Class Descriptions : Class descriptions are textual descriptions of classes. In- 
formation in the other models are assembled in Class Descriptions. 

In our current approach to formalizing Fusion Design we use information in 
the OIG and the Class Descriptions. Information in the Class Descriptions is used 
to obtain a design-level Object Model. The formalized Object Model character- 
izes the design configurations that are manipulated by the system operations 
described by OIGs. 

In [2] we give rules for transforming OIGs to Z specifications. The formal- 
ization is based on the promotion mechanism of Z. This allows one to define 
interactions in a local context and later extend them to a more global context. 
We have recently developed an alternative approach to formalizing OIGs that 
produces Z specifications that are easier to analyze. 

In general, formalization of an OIG proceeds as follows: 

1. For each child operation emanating from the controller, do the following: 

(a) Formalize the effect of the leaf messages. 

(b) Working back from the leaf messages, formalize the effect of non-leaf 
messages. The sequence numbers are used to relate child messages to 
parent messages. Typically, formalization will start with the formaliza- 
tion of the interaction labeled with the sequence number 1 (starting with 
its leaf messages and working backward to interaction 1), then formal- 
ization of interaction 2, and so on. 

2. Define the effect of the invoking operation (e.g., enter Jest-request) on the 
controller. The resulting schema includes variables representing the before 
and after design states, and conjuncts relating the effects defined for the 
suboperations to effects on the design state. 

The formalization of the OIG, unlike the formalization of the Object Model, 
requires considerable human effort. The schemas defining the effect of interac- 
tions on objects are based on the informal descriptions of methods found in 




Class Descriptions. Formalizing these descriptions requires significant human ef- 
fort. We are currently developing a formalism for method descriptions that will 
reduce the effort of going from informal to formal descriptions. 

We have also developed techniques for transforming state machine models to 
Z specifications. Currently, analysis of behavior involves animating the Z speci- 
fications with ZANS to dynamically explore the behavior described by a formal 
model. This type of analysis can uncover problems related to ambiguous, im- 
precise, and incomplete descriptions of behavior. For complex systems, dynamic 
exploration is seldom exhaustive enough to provide assurance that a system 
has the desired properties. For such assurance one needs the support of theo- 
rem proving tools. We plan to supplement animation with theorem proving and 
model-checking capabilities. 

4 Conclusion 

The primary objective of integrating FSTs and OOMs is to create precise and 
analyzable graphical 00 models. The integration we outline in this paper allows 
one to use Z type checkers and animation tools to analyze 00 models. In our 
experiments, we found that doing such analyses can reveal additional problems 
with the Fusion models (as well as with the formalization of the problem). An- 
other benefit of the formalization is that it uncovers deficiencies in the modeling 
technique. When such deficiencies are addressed, a well-defined notion of well- 
formed models can be formulated and used to drive the analyses of the models 
in CASE tools. 
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Abstract. A diagrammatic approach to the semantics of 00 modelling notations is proposed. 
This is based on an innovative and expressive notation dubbed “constraint diagrams”, which can 
be used to precisely characterise a range of sophisticated, static constraints on 00 models. Other 
notations, such as those found in UML, can be viewed as projections of constraint diagrams. 
Work on using constraint diagrams at the core of a 3D modelling notation is also briefly 
described as a means of similarly providing the semantics of diagrams imposing constraints on 
dynamic behaviour. 

1 Introduction 

This paper outlines a pictorial approach to constructing a precise semantics for object- 
oriented modelling notations. There are at least four reasons why one might want to 
build a precise semantics: 

1 . To clarify meaning leading to refinements of the notation. 

2 . To clarify meaning for developers using the notation. 

3 . To clarify meaning for tool developers, thereby increasing the likelihood of inter- 
operability between tools at a semantic level (e.g. code generated from different 
tools for the same model has the same behaviour). 

4. To support semantic checking of models, automated if possible. This includes 
checking that implementations meet their specifications, checking internal con- 
sistency of components, and checking for inconsistencies and conflicts between 
components. 

(1) just requires the semantics to be written down in a precise form. (2) and (3) require 
it to be written down in a form which developers and tool developers can easily under- 
stand. In addition, it would be desirable for (3) to provide a semantics in a form which 
directly assists the construction of tools, e.g. the automation of (4). 

We propose that the semantics is given in terms of an expressive and innovative dia- 
grammatic modelling notation, dubbed constraint diagrams, which can be used to pre- 
cisely characterise a range of sophisticated, static constraints on 00 models and which 
is particularly targeted on (2) and (3) (with some impact on (1) and (4)). A 3D notation 
based on constraint diagrams may be similarly used to characterise the semantics of 
dynamic behaviour. In essence, our notation is rich enough to characterise a model that 
would otherwise require many different kinds of diagram. The latter can then be 
viewed as projections of this model. 
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Section 2 briefly surveys some of the notations used for describing 00 models found 
in UML (UML) and Catalysis (d’ Souza and Wills, 1997). Section 3 introduces con- 
straint diagrams and contract boxes. Section 4 outlines how these could be used to give 
a semantics, and discusses how the approach could be extended to other diagrams in 
UML. 

2 Generic Descriptors: Perspectives on a Model 

In essence an 00 model is the set of states it is allowed to enter, where a state can be 
visualised as an object diagram {snapshot), together with the set of allowed paths 
through those states. These sets are in general infinite, or at best very large, so impossi- 
ble to enumerate. Therefore modellers need notations that are able to define very large 
sets in only a few diagrams. UML calls these notations generic descriptors. Essentially 
generic descriptors provide ways of writing rules or constraints which determine 
whether any particular snapshot or filmstrip is allowed in a model or not. Here we con- 
sider type and state diagrams (from UML) combined with invariants and action speci- 
fications (from Catalysis). 

2.1 Type Diagrams 

Type diagrams define most of the language that can be used in snapshots and con- 
strains cardinalities of links between objects. The type diagram for the specification of 
a library system is given in Figure 1. 




Figure 1 : Type model for library 

Only types and association rolenames appearing in the type model may appear in snap- 
shots. Furthermore the number of links in a snapshot corresponding to a particular 
association may not exceed the cardinality constraints declared on the type model, for 
any objects of the types associated. For example, focusing on the (unlabelled) associa- 
tions between Loan and User and Loan and Copy, a loan object may be linked with 









only one user and one copy, though user and copy objects may be linked to many loan 
objects. 

2.2 State Diagrams 

A state diagram places constraints on both the static and dynamic models. The state 
diagram for the type Copy, in the context of the Library, is given in Figure 2. 

This is essentially UML nota- 
tion, though we allow naviga- 
tion expressions labelling the 
transitions. For example the 
diagram indicates that when 
the action borrow is per- 
formed on the object identified 
through ~collection with self 
as the copy argument, then, 
provided self is in the 
OnShelf state, the effect will 
be to move it into the Out 
state. 

The constraints on the static 
model imposed by a state dia- 
gram are the introduction of 
new states and the relationships between them. In particular, states at the same nesting 
level are disjoint, so an object can only be in one state at a time. 

The constraints on the dynamic model are on the transitions: for example. Figure 2 
says that when a borrow action is performed on the library, the copy involved is Self, 
and that copy is in the onShelf state, then the effect will be to put that copy in the Out 
state. This may be expressed, if desired, as a pre/post specification fragment for the 
action borrow (see Kent 1997). 

2.3 Invariants 

Diagrams currently in use in 00 modelling, can not express all required static con- 
straints. This is demonstrated in (Kent 1997). For example, in the library system we 
would like to say that a copy on hold is only available for lending to the user who 
reserved it, whereas a copy on the shelf is available to all users who are registered and 
active. Such constraints can not be expressed diagrammatically in UML, and some 
form of textual annotation is required. (Kent 1997) shows how this and other con- 
straints may be written using the mathematical language of Catalysis. 

2.4 Action Specifications 

Similarly, diagrams in UML can not express all constraints on dynamic behaviour. For 
example, in the case of borrow, the state diagram of Figure 2 does not say that a new, 
loan object must be created recording the fact that the copy has been loaned out to the 




Figure 2: State Diagram for Copy 





user. Again such constraints have to be written using a textual notation. In Catalysis 
they are expressed precisely as pre/post conditions or contracts written in the mathe- 
matical language. 

3 Constraint Diagrams and Contract Boxes 

Constraint diagrams (Kent 1997) are a diagrammatic notation for expressing static 
constraints on models. They build upon the effectiveness of snapshots in illustrating 
the import of constraints on a model. They may be viewed as a generalization of snap- 
shot notation (i.e. UML object diagrams) - one constraint diagram represents a set of 
snapshots, which is more expressive than type diagrams. They make use of Venn dia- 
gram notation, with some extensions, to show relationships between the values of nav- 
igation expressions. They also show types and states as the sets of objects of that type 
or in that state, respectively. 

Figure 3 is a constraint diagram for the invariant stated in Section 2.3 on page 3. Read- 
ing the diagram starting from the object X, part of that invariant is read off as follows: 
for all libraries X, and for all copies y in the collection of X that are on hold, y is avail- 
able for lending to the (single) user associated with the reservation that y is on hold for. 




The state diagram of Figure 2 with transitions removed is also a constraint diagram, 
showing the relationships of sets of objects in different states: onShelf and Out are 
disjoint, so an object can’t be in both states at the same time; they are contained in 
Accessible, so if an object is onShelf or Out it must be accessible. 

Contract boxes (Gil and Kent 1997) are a diagrammatic notation for showing dynamic 
constraints, that would otherwise be expressed textually using pre/post conditions 
(contracts). A contract box is shown in Figure 4. It is a pair of constraint diagrams 
linked by object lifelines. The constraint diagrams show constraints on the objects 
involved in or affected by the action associated with the box (in this case borrow). The 
top diagram is a general characterisation of the pre-state, and the bottom of the post- 
state. The lifelines are a visual aid to identifying how specific objects are affected by 







the action. For example, in Figure 4 a lifeline makes it clear that the copy object is 
moved from being available to out. 




Figure 4: Contract Box 



4 Pictorial Semantics 

It appears that constraint diagrams and contract boxes can be used to express most, if 
not all, static and dynamic constraints that can be expressed with invariants and con- 
tracts. This includes constraints imposed by type diagrams - cardinality constraints are 
just a particular form of invariant; and constraints imposed by state diagrams, which 
contribute to the type model (dynamic types) and action contracts. 

Thus using one notation - constraint diagrams and contract boxes (which are just pairs 
of constraint diagrams), it is possible to express a model with a rich set of constraints, 
that otherwise requires a range of different diagrams and textual annotations in other 
notations. This suggests that constraint diagrams and contract boxes could be used to 
give a semantics to the other notations. This could help to make the semantics easier to 
understand, and provide an alternative approach to tool support for semantic checking, 
through the direct comparison of diagrams (see Kent, 1997 and Gil and Kent, 1997, for 
more specific ideas). The semantics could be formalised by grounding the semantics of 



constraint diagrams and contract boxes in a formal language such as Larch (Guttag & 
Homing 1993), adopting an approach similar to (Hamie & Howse, 1997). 

In terms of the meta-model semantics currently proposed for UML, a model of (the 
abstract syntax of) our notations would have to be built, with well-formedness rules (as 
invariants or operations) to describe the mapping of all the UML diagrams (whose 
abstract syntax is also encoded as 00 models) into this model. Then, when the state of 
the meta-model was instantiated with a particular system model, all parts concerned 
with UML diagrams could be stripped away and no information would be lost. 

Contract boxes are just one part of a series of 3D notations currently under develop- 
ment (Gil & Kent 1997). Not only can these notations be used in their own right for 
modelling, it emerges that they can also be regarded as a visualisation of a single 
underlying semantic model, of which 2D notations such as sequence, collaboration and 
activity diagrams are just projections. An important result of this work is the identifica- 
tion of other projections (some 3D, some 2D) which are more precise and richer than 
current notations, but just as simple and intuitive. Indeed, it may be that this work 
results in a general improvement to existing 2D notations, which was one of the rea- 
sons stated in the Introduction for doing semantics work. 

Much work remains to be done. The details need to be worked out for the mappings 
between our notation and standard 2D notations such as UML. The precise semantics 
of the former also need to be worked out, to ensure the integrity of the notation and to 
explore its expressiveness, as well as help with provision of tool support. Tools envis- 
aged include assistance with: 3D visualisation; derivation of 2D and 3D projections; 
generation of the complete 3D model from projections; use of the complete model to 
perform integrity checks on the projections; and checking the integrity of the complete 
model itself 
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A “business rule” precisely describes communities of business things: 

A business rule is a proposition about business things, relationships between them 
and operations applied to them, from the business enterprise viewpoint. [X3H7-96] 

A proposition is an observable fact or state of affairs involving one or more entities, 
of which it is possible to assert or deny that it holds for those entities. [RM-ODP95] 

The emphasis in the understanding, specifying, and reusing business rules is on 
their semantics rather than on (many different) ways of expressing their syntax. 
Similarly, understanding of a program (and reuse of programming constructs) is 
possible only based on semantics rather than on a syntax used to express this seman- 
tics. 

A business rule is defined in terms of the (mathematical) notion of “proposition” 
showing that precision is essential when formulating business rules. An imprecise 
notion of “business rule” is of no use because it can be applied to almost anything 
(for example, “business rules are those things supported by mechanism ZYX, which 
is a business rule mechanism”). When used in this way, the term “business rule” is 
merely a buzzword, whose value is determined by current fashion. 

The definitions of business rules do not mention computers, software, program- 
ming languages, databases, or any other technological notion. A business rule has to 
be made explicit even if the rule is “get approval for XYZ from a competent, trusted 
business expert”. Explicitly documented rules were followed by businesses (and, as 
legislation, by entire societies) many centuries before computers were invented. ^ 

Kinds of business rules 

The diagrammatic specification^ below shows that a (business) rule can be sub- 
typed (exhaustively) into an invariant, a triggering condition, a precondition, a post- 
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^ For example, the business rule “Policies of insurance and reversionary contracts are void, 
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^ These specifications are rigorous and precise in the following sense: for each diagram in- 
dicating concepts and relationships, there exists an equivalent set of formulas of first-order or 
higher-order logic. Each diagram should be read in the following manner. The boxes represent 
things (concepts). The labeled triangles, together with lines that connect those triangles and 
boxes, indicate the relationships between these things. The kind of relationship is indicated by 
the label in the triangle. These kinds of relationships are elementary generic ones (such as 




condition, and perhaps something else. This subtyping is not overlapping: each rule 
belongs to (satisfies) only one of its subtypes in this subtyping hierarchy. The (busi- 
ness) operation is a composition-assembly (CA) of a signature, a triggering condi- 
tion, a precondition, a postcondi- 
tion, and so on. Due to being a 
composite in a composition, some 
properties of an operation are 
determined by properties of its 
components; and some properties 
of an operation are independent 
of properties of its components 
(this is a fragment of the invari- 
ant that defines a generic compo- 
sition relationship). The decom- 
position of the (business) opera- 
tion is an assembly because an 
operation can exist only if its 
components — a signature, a triggering condition, a precondition, a postcondition, 
and so on — exist. In addition, the reference relation-ship (Ref) between an invariant 
and a (business) operation shows that some properties of an operation are determined 
by its invariant (as required by the definition — invariant — of the reference rela- 
tionship). 

Finally, a business specification is composed of invariants and operation specifi- 
cations; and in another composition — of business rules. This information model 
[KR94] presents in-variants for collections of things. Operations exist only in a con- 
text specified by the invariants that describe properties of things and relationships 
which are true “no matter what” at a particular level of abstraction. 

This business (rule) specification tames complexity by identifying only pure 
business “things”, relationships, constraints, and the behaviors of collections of these 
“things”. It relies upon explicitly defined concepts and semantics rather than mean- 
ing presented only implicitly, either in “meaningful” names or informal descriptions. 
Implicit semantics result in the need for each reader to “interpret” — that is, invent a 
meaning for — the named concepts; each reader inevitably invents a different 
meaning, and the resulting system fails to meet the needs of the business, which were 
never explicitly captured. The major part of a business specification — the deliver- 
able of business analysis — is a structured representation of all rules that govern the 
business (see, e.g., [KMS96]). 




composition) encountered in virtually all applications. The semantics of each kind of relation- 
ship is precisely defined (using invariants); this definition is reused for each of its application- 
specific instantiation. The definitions of generic relationships provide their distinguishing 
characteristics and are also used to specify typical, generic, operations applied to the related 
things. 








Conceptual similarity 

Many concepts used in system specification have counterparts (and even origins) 
in business. For example, transactions, locks, data, concurrent processing, monitors, 
compensating transactions, abstraction, all exist in business, although only some of 
these terms predate computer systems. From the business point of view, the execu- 
tion mechanism for these notions is not important. Similarly, it is not important how 
a computer system works - “electronically, pneumatically, or by magic” (EW 
Dijkstra). 

Similarity of concept names can be both good and bad. When done properly, the 
semantics of concepts in the system context satisfies the semantics of those in the 
business context, thus allowing direct correspondences between system and business. 
This direct and visible traceability makes both initial development and future main- 
tenance significantly simpler. Flowever, assuming correspondence when slight dif- 
ferences exist can be catastrophic; system mechanisms tend to prevent or banish hu- 
man discretion and human decision making in general, even when employee discre- 
tion can lead to substantially increased customer satisfaction. 

Business specification, business design, and system specification 

To improve understanding, it is essential to separate the concerns of business 
specification (the “what”), business design (the “how”), and system specification (the 
“automation”). The need for clarity and elegance in understanding was explicitly 
stated — for the programming frame of reference — in the 1960s [D62], and in 
more modern terms in [P95]. To understand a complex system, appropriate abstrac- 
tion has to be used: irrelevant details have to be suppressed. For a business specifica- 
tion these details include (in particular) everything related to possible automation. 
(“What is to be automated” belongs to the business design frame of reference, and 
“how to auto-mate” belongs to the system specification frame of reference.) 

Business design refines a business specification into a detailed strategy for con- 
ducting business. Thus, it refines existing and adds new business rules. It determines 
the operations to be automated, possible outsourcing of some operations, workflow- 
related issues, and so on. For a particular (fragment of a) business specification, 
there is a choice between several possible business designs, each determined by a 
business design strategy and the environment in which the business fragments 
{communities) operate. A business design has to satisfy its business specification. 

For the parts of a business design being automated, a system specification is re- 
quired. It must satisfy"^ both the business specification and the business design. As 
with business designs satisfying a business specification, the choice between several 
system specifications satisfying a given business design and its business specification 
is again determined by a system specification strategy and the environment. 

Anafysts and what they do 

Analysts write specifications. 



Satisfaction is a generic business pattern precisely defined in [KS96, KS96-2]. 




Business analysts write business specifications and business designs; systems 
analysts write system specifications. This role separation is analogous to the distinc- 
tion between architects and master builders in building. Neither business nor systems 
analysts work in isolation: the former work in close cooperation with subject matter 
experts (real business people) and sometimes with systems analysts; the latter work 
in close cooperation with technology experts and sometimes with business analysts. 

A deliverable of a business analyst is a business specification — the collection of 
relevant business rules described in a precise, explicit and abstract manner. A busi- 
ness specification is declarative: it describes “what is true about the business” rather 
than “how the business is run”. Except for rules evidently beyond the scope of that 
particular business domain, all rules must be gathered whether or not they will ulti- 
mately be realized by, or even known to, a computer system. After a business analy- 
sis activity, decisions may be made to change the business by some combination of 
changes, additions or abandonment of business processes and/or computer systems. 
Since the goal of business analysis is not to design or implement a computer system, 
it should not be constrained by constructs (or tools!) appropriate for system design. 

Analysts must be explicit about everything they do. 

Classifications of rules governing the business 

The following diagrammatic specification shows several mutually orthogonal 

ways of classifying the 
rules that govern a 
business. The subtyp- 
ing of rules into pre- 
conditions, postcondi- 
tions, invariants and 
so on (shown above) 
also obviously applies. 
Each of the four 
shown subtyping hier- 
archies effectively 
subclassifies all ele- 
mentary rules. Differ- 
ent components of a 
single composite rule may belong to different subtypes within the same subtyping 
hierarchy. 

These subtypings are mostly self explanatory and straightforward. Elowever, a 
particular rule need not permanently belong to a fixed set of subtypes (as for most 
things, the classifications into which a particular rule falls are time-dependent). Note 
that in some operating environments most rules may belong to a particular subtype 
in a certain subtyping hierarchy. The most striking examples are at the level of an 
entire society which may rely almost exclusively on one of custom or legislation 
[F97]. 














Discovery of “rules of interest” 

Some rules may seem irrelevant to the application under consideration. This es- 
pecially applies to rules describing things, relationships or operations that are not in- 
tended to be automated. However, contexts are essential. For example, understanding 
and automating “back office” underwriting operations is possible only if (perhaps 
more general) rules governing “underwriting” are understood and made explicit. For 
another example, an automated passenger transit system should be aware of occa- 
sional usage of its rail network by vehicles that are not controlled by the system. 

Analysts can only document rules that have been explicitly made available to 
them. Of course, part of the skill of the analyst is to uncover business rules, the tech- 
nical term for which is elicitation (see, e.g., [KR94], Chapter 6). 

Not all business rules have to be given to system developers, although a business 
analyst needs to document all relevant rules. When for some part of the business be- 
ing automated a coherent and reasonably complete set of rules exists, it can form the 
basis of the corresponding part of the system specification and subsequent system 
design and coding. 

Analysis should start with the production of an initial, high-level domain speci- 
fication. This should be used to structure the more detailed analysis activity, allowing 
to proceed by successively concentrating on coherent fragments of the domain in 
isolation, with thin and visible interfaces between them. If this is not done, then so- 
called “analysis paralysis” may result, leading to many thick volumes of probably 
useful but ill-structured specifications. Most importantly, such monolithic specifica- 
tions are both difficult to understand and navigate, and prevent system development 
activities — and therefore, initial system usage — from commencing. 

Rules in business design 

Business design involves (but is not restricted to) making decisions about what 
rule enforcement will (or will not) be performed (and/or audited) by a computer sys- 
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tern. It is typically performed in terms of larger units than individual elementary 
business rules. In particular, when a business specification is structured in terms of 
business operations and invariants constituting an information model (as presented 
above), it is possible to work in terms of these higher-level structures. 

The diagram shows two viewpoints on what business design accomplishes. The 
first (automation choice and its two subtyping hierarchies) is largely about making 
choices, while the second (business task and its subtyping and composition) is about 
producing a design that satisfies these choices. Automation choices are made about 
the enforcement^ of business operations and business invariants. Observe that a busi- 
ness invariant — specified declaratively in a business specification — has to be en- 
forced (“operationally”) in a business design; and so a business task will have to be 
created for this purpose, in the same manner as a business task is created to enforce a 
business operation. Often a business task will be able to enforce both operation rules 
and invariant rules, which is why the subtyping is overlapping. 

Business tasks correspond to operation or invariant automation choices. The ref- 
erence relationships explicitly show property determinations, including those corre- 
sponding to the component automation choices of the business design which satisfy 
the business rule and business operation components of the business specification. 
Another reference relationship (not shown) specifies that properties of a business 
task are in part determined by the business invariant. It is possible to specify several 
business tasks for a single business operation and — perhaps more often — for en- 
forcement of a business invariant. 
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Abstract. Encapsulating methods in objects requires design decisions 
that complicate specihcation and modeling of object systems. To allow 
modeling at a higher level of abstraction, we outline a rigorous theory for 
dealing with patterns of generalized object systems. Unlike “classical” 
object-oriented extensions of specihcation formalisms, the approach is 
based on a reactive rather than transformational view of computations. 
It allows dynamic modeling at an intermediate level between logic and 
direct implementability, with a simple relationship between operational 
models and logic. Support is provided for early modeling of temporal 
properties, systematic use of rigorous refinements, and for composition 
of patterns. 



1 Introduction 

Conceptual understanding of software has mainly developed through an abstrac- 
tion process, which allows to view well-structured software artifacts in terms of 
high-level programming concepts. Object-oriented programming is commonly 
acknowledged as a successful step in this process. 

Associated with the evolution of programming concepts, there has been a 
widespread belief that these would provide a suitable level of abstraction not 
only for the implementation of programs but also for their specification. As ease 
of modeling is an explicit goal in object-oriented languages, their developers may 
consider them sufhcient as such (see e.g. [12]). Some others have complemented 
them with language-independent, often vague notations, in which the conceptual 
level of abstraction is, however, the same. 

There is also an opposite direction of developing abstractions, rising from 
the logical foundations for reasoning on program-like models. Such abstractions 
have been of much academic interest but have not yet affected practical design 
methods. The theory outlined in this paper reflects the view that both ends 
should meet in operational modeling and design, and that the theory should be 
kept sufficiently simple to be practical. 



2 Evidence of Complexity 

In principle, object-orientation seems to simplify modeling. However, even seem- 
ingly simple programming concepts turn out to be complex when one tries to 




understand them in detail. Object-oriented programming concepts are no excep- 
tion, as evidenced by efforts to give formal meaning to them: 

— Integration of object-orientation into formal methods (mainly Z) has been 
surveyed in [11]. Complexity is reflected in the lack of well-dehned semantics 
for several formalisms, and in subtle semantic differences. 

— Using abstract data types, Willis has analyzed theoretical problems with 
inheritance and multiple inheritance [15]. His conclusion is that multiple 
inheritance leads to a contradiction. 

— Achuthan et al. have investigated object-oriented modeling of embedded 
real-time systems, based on an extension of 10 automata [1]. Their analysis 
leads to three different notions of inheritance, since preservation of behavior 
does not ensure substitutability. 

One cannot avoid the impression that any attempt to model truthfully the 
mechanisms in object-oriented programming languages leads to undesirable com- 
plexity. Also, sharing their view to model individual objects and classes in iso- 
lation, formal methods only add precision to what can already be done con- 
siderably well in programming. In particular, these formalizations fail to assist 
effectively in the area where complementary support would be needed most, i.e., 
in specihcation and modeling of collective behaviors. 

Further evidence of complexity in conventional concepts is that they have 
not succeeded in providing a commonly accepted basis for the modeling of con- 
currency, even though at hrst sight this might be expected of them. 



3 Need for Higher-Level Abstractions 

With growing size and behavioral complexity of software, programming-level 
abstractions are inadequate for specihcation and modeling. Design notations 
like OMT [13] provide valuable help in practice, but they lack precision and do 
not help in modeling of collective behaviors. 

One consequence of keeping to the conceptual level of programming languages 
is that collective behaviors cannot be addressed rigorously in early stages, where 
mistakes and misunderstandings cost most. Scenarios and use cases are helpful 
in discussing behavioral properties, but their semantics are vague, and they fail 
to provide means for effective modeling. 

Need for higher-level abstractions is also shown by the fact that all logically 
rigorous approaches to software design, initiated by the seminal work of Dijkstra 
[4] , have led to theories where specihcations and programs are all part of a larger 
“iceberg,” in which executable programs are only the visible tip. 

The main source for programming-level bias in “classical” object-oriented 
models is the principle that “behavior” is encapsulated in objects as “methods” 
invoked by “messages” [8]. This principle is natural when one needs to indicate 
how responsibilities are divided between objects, and how objects communicate. 
For high-level modeling it is, however, sufficient to specify what the objects do 




in cooperation, and which objects are needed for this. Further details can be 
superposed on a high-level model as design decisions. 

“Generalized object models” have therefore been proposed, in which single- 
object methods are generalized into multi-object actions, and communication 
mechanisms are abstracted away. Such models have been advocated and used 
independently in the specihcation of reactive systems [5, 17] and in information 
systems modeling [7]. Their need has also been recognized in the standards work 
on object models [16]. 

Multi-partner actions were proposed in [2] for distributed systems, to allow 
design and reasoning in terms of collective behaviors of cooperating processes. 
Subsequently they were adapted to object systems in a form where action par- 
ticipants are objects belonging to specihed classes [5]. Assuming that an action 
may be executed whenever suitable participants are ready for it, the mecha- 
nism is symmetric with respect to participants, and no explicit invocations are 
needed. Handshake communication between prospective participants can also be 
abstracted away, as well as the partitioning of the action itself between them. 



4 Action-Oriented Execution Model 

Obviously, appending multi-object actions to an ordinary programming language 
would only increase its complexity. Fortunately, in specihcation and high-level 
modeling it is possible to use a simple execution model with no explicit pro- 
cesses or control threads, with actions as atomic units of execution, and with 
nondeterministic selection between alternative actions as the only “control.” 

At hrst sight this may seem like a huge step backwards from the sophisticated 
control structures in programming languages. This sophistication has, however, 
been designed for implementation of sequential processes; logical simplicity and 
independence of superhuous control assumptions are more important in specih- 
cation and modeling. Primitive action-oriented execution models have, in fact, 
been used successfully for concurrent and reactive systems, as shown by experi- 
ences with UNITY [3], Temporal Logic of Actions (TLA) [10], and DisCo [17], 
for instance. Similarly, such simplicity has not been an obstacle in constructing 
generalized object models for information systems [6], or in using production 
system languages in expert systems. 

Besides providing a simple basis for reasoning, an action-oriented execution 
model allows interleaved modeling of concurrency in a natural manner, and is 
eminently suited for formal rehnement. Concurrency requires to pay attention to 
atomicity of execution - an issue that has been blurred by languages where con- 
currency is an add-on feature. Atomic units of execution are therefore essential 
in high-level descriptions, while process structure can be addressed later. As for 
rehnement, it is easier to append new detail to actions that have been given as 
syntactic entities, or to insert totally new actions, than to make corresponding 
insertions to process behaviors. 




5 Outline of a Rigorous but Practical Theory 



Based on experiences with DisCo [17], fundamentals for object-oriented modeling 
with multi-object actions have been presented in a language-independent form 
in [9]. As discussed in [14], the classical algorithmic paradigm is unsatisfactory 
for modeling interactive systems. Therefore, the theory is based on a reactive 
paradigm, where all interacting partners can contribute to temporal behaviors. 

The theory covers three closely interrelated areas: a simple execution model 
for object-oriented models, a logic for reasoning on collective temporal behaviors 
in these models, and language principles for constructing such models. Some of 
its main principles are as follows: 

— Temporal behaviors exist only in the presence of an environment. Therefore, 
the closed-system principle is adopted, where objects are always modeled in 
connection with their assumed environments. 

— Absence of implicit “program counters” for control threads is essential for the 
logical simplicity of the approach. Instead of explicit invocation of actions, 
their execution is controlled by “guard” expressions associated with actions. 

— The execution model is nondetermimstic, allowing modeling without com- 
plete information. This is crucial, for instance, in environment modeling. 

— Models are given as generic patterns, which cover all possible instantiations 
where objects of the given classes can appear. 

— TLA [10] is used as the logical basis, giving precise (state-based, linear- 
time) semantics in terms of temporal behaviors. The execution model gives a 
natural match between operational models and canonical TLA expressions. 

— Reasoning can be based on an interleaving model, where actions are executed 
in some sequential oder. Still, all temporal properties hold also in concur- 
rent implementations, where concurrency is restricted only by the atomicity 
constraint that no object can participate in more than one action at a time. 

— Incremental construction of models is supported. At each stage, a model 
exhibits precisely determined temporal behaviors, which can be subjected to 
both rigorous reasoning and to validation by animation. 

— In composition (or synthesis) of models, each component represents an in- 
complete view of temporal behaviors in the total system. 

— Facilities for incremental specihcation and composition support formal re- 
finement, where all temporal properties are preserved. Preservation of safety 
properties is guaranteed by construction; proof obligations are obtained for 
liveness properties. 

— Subclasses are dehned as logical rehnements of their superclasses. Thus an 
object of a subclass satishes all temporal properties of its superclasses, even 
in the presence of multiple inheritance. 



6 Concluding Remarks 

Developers of rigorous program design methods have always been worried about 
the complexity of programming languages, and have advocated the power of 




logical simplicity. In high-level modeling this concern is even more justihed. 

Operational modeling should be affected both by programming notions and 
by logics for reasoning. Generalizing single-object methods into multi-object ac- 
tions allows object-oriented modeling at a level where communication aspects 
have been abstracted away. On the other hand, ease of reasoning on temporal 
behaviors and practical applicability of formal rehnements require an essentially 
simpler basis than that offered by traditional programming language concepts. 
Challenged by these concerns, a simple operational basis has been developed for 
a rigorous but practical theory, as outlined in this paper. 
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Discovering, Displaying and Agreeing Semantics in an 
Environment orconflicts 

by Geoff Mullery, Systemic Methods Ltd., email geoff_mullery@dial.pipex.com 

Introduction 

For many years we have improved tools for specification and implementation, but 
the problem of delivering unsatisfactory systems persists. A major reason is failure 
to discover what is really wanted/needed. There are differences of view which 
contribute to this - differences between: what is wanted and needed (required 
design rather than requirement); the contractual customer and end-user customers; 
different types of end-user customers; individual customers of any given type; the 
views of a given person at different times 

The larger and more complex the environment the greater is the difficulty of 
producing a specification reflecting these views and implementing it without 
delivering unpleasant surprises. There are several factors to be dealt with: 

* Discovery of what is really wanted/needed. 

* Illustration of wants/needs so that they can be recognised by all relevant 
agents. 

* Discovery that and remembering where the wants and needs conflict. 

* Illustration of conflict so it can be understood and assistance in its resolution. 

None is well-served now and this paper discusses problems to be addressed in 
handling them and notes technologies available to achieve improvements. 

Discovery of What is Wanted/Needed 

It is widely recognised that there are numerous views of any large system (a recent 
workshop [1] was devoted to requirements Viewpoints). Discovery of all 
wants/needs relevant to a large system is not the simple interview/document 
analysis process once assumed (e.g. the author's CORE method [2]). For many 
projects a practical interview process is impossible. Instead one must examine 
many documents about the environment, assisted by pseudo-user authorities whose 
views are not necessarily representative. 

There are cultural differences between developers and customers and within the 
customer community. This results in invalid disagreements/agreements because of 
different interpretations across cultural boundaries - e.g. some believe a fact is 
obvious (axiomatic and need not be explicitly stated) while others (e.g. system 
developers), not sharing the axiom set do not recognise its existence. 

Cultural problems are compounded by hidden "agendas" among specification 
stakeholders. This is manifest as a conscious effort to get something included or 
excluded when it should not be. It is often done for reasons of local "politics" or 
personal "empire building" within the customer organisation. 

Specification is more than fact expression and checking for notational consistency. 
There is a need to consider meaning - e.g. a potential difference in meaning is the 
notion of working for someone. X works for Y may mean Y supervises X or it may 
mean X performs a service used by Y or even Y is an objective X seeks to fulfil. 




Cultural/organisational boundaries mean that some sources of relevant information 
are not known when specification starts. Some remain hidden even through to 
system installation. Information is dispersed across boundaries and it is not always 
appreciated by those in possession that it is relevant to a given project or team. 

For large projects, particularly involving legacy components there numerous 
documents of varying quality, produced under varying issue control policies. It is 
unclear which parts of which documents are relevant. In a long-standing 
environment the terminology may change over quite short periods. It is 
unsurprising that for some systems only people who have served the environment 
for years are trusted to enhance or modify its systems. 

Document analysis is then enormously complicated. It is necessary to establish 
relevance and linkages among documents, in spite of cultural differences between 
them. Linkages are not necessarily only by referencing pointers. The nature 
(meaning) of a linkage needs to be clear - and often is not, because of pointer 
imprecision or changes of terminology or interpretation. 

Illustration of Wants/Needs 

Analysts often use diagrams to express requirements, but the notation is unnatural 
to their customers. In one case in the author's experience a requirement was never 
seriously reviewed by user-authorities, who found the notation too opaque, walking 
out of a course to familiarise them with it. Checkland [3] advocates avoidance of 
strict formalisms, permitting stakeholders to use any notations convenient for 
expressing and discussing requirements. This can encourage user authorities to co- 
operate in production and analysis of the requirement, but suffers from two 
problems. 

First, though the meaning may seem clear to the originators, it may not be as clear 
to later users. The argument that later users should be involved in its derivation is 
fanciful on anything but a short, small project. On large, long-running projects staff 
turn-over will render useless the insights of the original specifiers. 

Second, though agreement may be reached, there is no guarantee with an ad hoc 
notation that it is justified. Everyone applies a personal interpretation, which may 
differ from that applied by others. Even with a defined notation some will ignore 
the definition, applying another interpretation. If the interpretation is not well 
defined then the opportunity for this type of problem is far too great. 

A compromise between use of defined/formal notations and ad hoc notations is to 
map between them. This is not a one-time, one-way mapping - from ad hoc to 
stmctured/formal. When analysis of the formalism shows a need for change this 
often needs reflection to the customers, who resist learning the formal notation. 

An analyst mind-set says if they will not learn the notation the work should not be 
done for them. What if the medical profession, which makes heavy use of Latin, 
asserted their customers were not to be served unless they learn Latin? If I have an 
ailment I should not be forced to learn Latin before diagnosis and treatment starts. 

A customer mind-set is that they should not have to be bothered with niggling 
detail. What if I tell a doctor I have a pain I want treated and resist answering 
further questions? I must answer questions about its nature, location and related 
symptoms or causes if I am to get the right treatment. The doctor and I negotiate 




towards a precise statement of my problem. The doctor manages translation from 
me to/from medical terminology. 

In computing such negotiation is needed and analysts should manage the mapping 
to/from the formalism. When the formalism changes analysts should identify where 
and how the ad hoc representation might change. Then there will be re-negotiation 
of the ad hoc form to ensure that all relevant authorities agree the change. 

Discovery and Recording of Conflicts 

In large systems conflict is a certainty. Large projects commonly have long- 
running conflicts due to weak management or contractual difficulty (introduction 
of change is difficult and expensive) or technical complexity (the best option for 
resolution can not be agreed) or politics (someone delays a decision until unwanted 
options becomes infeasible). 

Frequently pressure is applied to resolve a conflict and it is resolved with 
inadequate study. Later the decision is reversed with greater cost and greater delay. 
Occasionally the resolution is later over-turned as a result of company politics not 
visible to the analysts, but going on as the original decision is applied. 

Problems arise when conflicts are not detected or not resolved or resolved wrongly. 
A conflict may be missed through ignorance (nothing said indicates its presence), 
politics (someone deliberately hides it to avoid a resolution in a way they do not 
want) or negligence (analysts miss the evidence). It is very important to use 
analysis techniques which promote the probability of detection of conflict. 

Conflicts must be sought, detected, recorded, analysed and resolved when possible. 
The most important factors are the first three. Unanalysed, unresolved conflicts can 
be carried for some time without causing too much damage. A conflict resolved 
with inadequate analysis can be carried through design as long as its existence is 
known. Designers can protect against the chance that the decision may change. 

Architectural Models can assist analysis and discovery of conflicts. They propose 
what a domain should look like. Their virtue is that they facilitate discovery of 
facts about an environment and probable areas of conflict within it (e.g. by 
detecting mis-positioned components). This is a big advance over simple reflection 
of what user-authorities say, with analytically detectable problems in what has 
been said. 

Computing has tended to identify only low level architectural models (the ISO 7 
layer model is aimed only at communications between systems/sub-systems). From 
the 1960's a more general model of a system architecture, the Viable System 
Model (VSM) [4] was produced in the OR/Cybernetics community. More recently 
computing has taken notice of external influences, proposing Business/Behavioural 
Models (e.g. [5]) for analysing the environment when specifying requirements. 

Another aid to conflict detection comes from the Artificial Intelligence 
community. They use natural language analysis and reasoning in an uncertain 
environment, producing tools to investigate agreement/divergence between people 
with different cultural backgrounds (e.g. [6]). A general view of how techniques 
like this and the VSM might be integrated into an Enabling Network System [7] to 
support system development for distributed sites, organisations and cultures is 
presented in [8]. 




Illustration and Resolution of Conflicts 

The CORE method used Constructive Redundancy, which aimed to get 
information from more than one route and use differences between the results to 
illustrate inconsistencies - and thence conflicts. That however was based on a 
defined notation and the need for non-structured/ formal notations has been pointed 
out. 

This requires study of such specifications for less obvious evidence of conflict. 
Different sources must be examined for disagreement even when using the same, 
or similar phrases to describe the same or similar things. For example John Smith 
works for peanuts may be interpreted literally by a farmer and as a statement of 
poverty by a stockbroker. 

A conflict expressed in ad hoc representation may say too little to allow its 
illustration (or even detection). Hence there is need to persuade people using ad 
hoc representation, to say sufficient about the terminology used to test for 
disagreement. This requires starting the process of mapping to a formalisation 
without seriously distorting the chosen terminology. One approach is described in 
[6] and an approach to comparison once some formalisation has occurred is 
provided by [9]. 

Unresolved conflicts can be carried for some time (even into implementation) but 
it is usually more cost/time-effective to find as soon as possible a resolution of 
conflict which is practicable and acceptable to all parties. Some conflicts can be 
carried into the run-time system, because they will not cause system failure or 
yield damaging results. Preferences for user interface styles can be argued as an 
either/or choice, but yielding in other areas like cost and time would permit several 
styles to be included, with end-users selecting the styles they prefer. 

Other conflicts require resolution before the system goes into service, since they 
will be damaging to the environment. The CORE approach to this used mediation, 
recommendation and accountability but there are occasions when its approach is 
counter-productive - either by introduction of an element of personal confrontation 
or by forcing a poor/inadequate solution just to remove the pressure only to see it 
surface as a future problem with need for an expensive re-work. 

In resolving conflict the more that confrontation and pressure can be eliminated the 
better. An approach to reducing this personal element in conflict resolution is being 
researched via the AI community (e.g. [6]). Something derived from this and used 
on an Enabling Network System has considerable potential for improvement. 

What is Still Needed? 

It is difficult to keep up with all relevant approaches. Many have only laboratory 
experience and use isolated support. Some use such weaknesses as a reason for not 
applying a published approach, but it is not a reason to do nothing to "systematise" 
the specification process. This paper cites techniques and research pointing a way 
to improvement. Rather than choose a "least bad" published approach, a combined 
approach is needed, which can be evaluated, refined and improved. 

For 00 development, questions raised in this paper about how an environment for 
supporting Object Oriented system development will deal with key problems are: 




* How will you map from an informal, piecemeal, multiply redundant, 
inconsistent customer environment to the precise semantics and (presumably) 
non-redundant, internally consistent support environment you aim to use? 

* How will you demonstrate to the originators that your mapping validly 
captures their views as expressed in ad hoc conversations/documents in their 
multiple informal terminologies? 

* How will you ensure that problems found in analysis of formal specifications 
are reflected to the customer environment in a form they can understand - i.e. 
in their multiple informal terminologies? 

* How will you make sure that the evidence of conflict is properly understood 
by the customer environment with sufficient supporting evidence 
understandable to all who must participate in resolving it? 

* How will you handle the presence of inconsistency and other forms of 
conflict you are forced to carry on through the process of design and 
development? 

* How will you control/avoid the distorting effects of confrontation and 
coercion on the conflict resolution process? 

* How will you ensure that conflict resolution leaves evidence that the conflict 
occurred, to ensure that down-stream users of the specification can protect 
against the possibility that the decision is later over-ruled? 

* How will you ensure your support tools can interact (exchanging data in both 
directions) with other tools which deal with factors not covered by you (e.g. 
AI tools supporting terminology comparisons and conflict resolution)? 
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Abstract In this paper, we demonstrate how a precise semantics of 
object-oriented modeling techniques can be achieved, and what the pos- 
sible benefits are. We outline the main modeling techniques used in the 
SysLab project, sketch, how a precise semantics can be given, and how 
this semantics can be used during the development process. 



1 Introduction 

The development of complex software systems is a subject of great technical, eco- 
nomic and scientific importance. A software development method can be defined 
as a unified approach incorporating multiple description techniques, character- 
ising a system from several points of view. Most of these description techniques 
currently used, however, lack a formal semantics. While recent research works on 
formal methods aim at the formal foundation of separate description techniques, 
less emphasis is put on the formal integration of the multiplicity of description 
techniques used in a single method. Yet, integrated description techniques are 
the basis for a systematic design and for vast tool support during the develop- 
ment process. 

Besides the use of description techniques in specific methods, one has to con- 
sider them in a more general scientific context. Their importance for modeling 
software systems might turn out to be comparable to the importance of math- 
ematical techniques, invented in the second half of the 19’th century to model 
physical processes. Therefore, a scientific foundation of description techniques 
seems to be of great significance. 

It is the aim of the SysLab project to develop a mathematically founded mod- 
eling technique for distributed, object-oriented systems, based on UML [BRJ96] 
description techniques. The modeling technique will offer a systematic set of 
steps for enhancing, refining, and transforming documents of the description 

This paper originates from the SysLab project, which is supported by the DFG 
under the Leibnizprogramme and by Siemens-Nixdorf. 




techniques used in SysLab. It supports the systems development process from 
analysis to implementation. 



2 The SysLab Description Techniques 

2.1 Modeling Method 

A modeling method roughly defines the process of software development. It 
turns out that the description techniques used and their usage order are rather 
orthogonal. It therefore makes sense to develop the description techniques and 
their precise semantics independently of the modeling method, as, e.g., done in 
UML 1.0. However, the semantics has a severe impact on the possible trans- 
formation steps for documents. These transformation steps are the connection 
between the description techniques and the method. A method can be seen as 
a set of guidelines and heuristics that tell the developer when and why to use a 
sequence of transformations. The method tells what the prerequisites are, what 
the benefits are, and what pitfalls should be avoided (quite similar to design 
patterns [GHJV94]). 

Description techniques used to define different views of a system, play a central 
role within a modeling method. Documents describing a system using these 
techniques are used and transformed until the whole system is described by a set 
of executable documents. Basically, we use the following description techniques 
originating from UML, but adapted and specialized to allow the definition of a 
precise semantics: 

- Informal Text and Diagrams (ITD) 

- Message Sequence Charts (MSC) 

- State Transition Diagrams (STD) 

- Object Model (OM) 

- Specification Language (SL) 

- Programming Language (PL) 

Documents of these kinds are provided with a semantics based on a mathematical 
system model (MSM). Through this semantic foundation, we not only get a 
precise semantics for documents, but also an integrated one, which allows us to 
define transformations between documents as well as rigorous context conditions 
within and between different description techniques. 

A transformation step takes a finite set of documents (often one) and produces 
new documents. The set of possible transformations is to be chosen carefully, to 
ensure systematic and correct manipulation of documents. Then it is, e.g., pos- 
sible to inherit the STD-based behaviour description of a class to its subclasses 
using a refinement calculus, as, e.g., given in [Rum96, RK96], which is similar 
to refinement calculi, like, e.g., the work of C. Morgan [Mor90]. 

The development of a system is captured in a development graph, which contains 
documents as nodes and dependencies between them as directed arcs. Each 
document has a state which, e.g., captures whether a document is still necessary 




or already redundant, because its successor documents contain all information of 
the document. Such information for documents is necessary, on the one hand, to 
trace requirements and design decisions through the development process, and, 
on the other hand, to allow requirement changes in a systematic way. 



2.2 Description Techniques 

For software engineers it is extremely important to describe complex structural 
and dynamic dependencies in a clear, structured, and systematic way. There- 
fore, several description techniques, providing different views as well as different 
abstraction levels, are used. 

Based on existing object-oriented modeling techniques like UML or OMT [BRJ96, 
RBP+91] we use the following techniques as core of the SYSLAB-method: 

Informal Text and Diagrams (ITD) comprise any kind of text, diagrams, tables 
and graphics. Whenever desired or necessary, ITD can be used, thus allowing 
scalability of formal techniques. It is escpecially useful to capture requirements 
in early phases, comments and annotations not yet fully explored, and to store 
reasons for design decisions. Despite its informal character, ITD can be used 
in a systematic way, e.g., to extract classes and attributes from requirements 
descriptions. We also attach a state to informal documents, capturing, e.g., the 
validation or redundancy state of a document. 

Message Sequence Charts (MSC) describe separate flows of communication or 
subsets of communication flows in a system. Emphasis is put on communication 
between separate parts (objects or groups of objects) of a system. Constitut- 
ing a high level of abstraction, MSCs are well suited to capture a system’s 
requirements. Moreover, MSCs can be used for and generated by simulation re- 
spectively. Our MSC variant is based on the message-oriented model and allows 
us to define different layers of abstraction, repetition, choice and hierarchy of 
MSCs. 

One of the main and still not completely explored problems is the semantics 
of an MSC in the presence of underspecification and nondeterminism. It seems 
that some kind of completeness assumption could be necessary to allow a set of 
MSCs to be given a semantics. Furthermore, a starting part (usually the first 
message) will be considered as a starting trigger. 

State Transition Diagrams (STD) describe the lifecycle of objects. In STDs, 
descriptions of state and behaviour are combined. Different levels of abstraction 
allow both the specification of an object’s interface as well as the specification of 
methods. Refinement techniques enable not only inheritance of behaviour but 
also stepwise refinement of abstract STDs, resulting in an implementation. 

To describe a detailed behaviour of transitions, it is necessary to use a specifi- 
cation language that relates input and source state with output and destination 
state. This specification language (SL) is characterised below. 




Object Model (OM) describes the static structure of a system. The OM encom- 
passes the description of classes and of relationships between classes: association, 
aggregation, and generalization. It includes the signature of objects, given by 
their operations and attributes. 

To describe structural invariants that have to be maintained, we use the same 
specification language as for transitions in STDs. 

Specification Language (SL) is an axiomatic specification language based on 
predicate logic, resembling Spectrum [BFG+93]. SL allows declarative defini- 
tion of properties. Particularly, SL is used for the definition of pre- and post- 
conditions of transitions and for the definition of state invariants not only in 
single objects but also between several objects in the OM. In order to enable au- 
tomatic testing of verification conditions, SL is also oriented towards functional 
programming, resembling Gofer [Jon93] in this concern. As an effect, the step 
from high-level descriptions towards executable code is facilitated, which again 
makes prototyping easier. 

Programming Language (PL) is an executable implementation language. System 
descriptions formulated in an executable language are the target of any software 
development process. Therefore the integration of PL in our method is a must. 
Designing PL as a subset of the object-oriented language Java [Fla96] seems to 
be reasonable. Besides others, Java has the advantage of being architecture- 
independent. In order to fully integrate PL into the development process, as- 
signing PL a formal semantics is necessary. 

For each description technique, except informal documents (ITD), a formal ab- 
stract syntax, a concrete diagrammatic or textual representation, and a complete 
set of context conditions for the correctness of documents will be supplied. Fur- 
thermore, a formal semantics based on the MSM will be given. 



3 Mathematical System Model (MSM) 

3.1 Informal Description of MSM 

The mathematical system model serves as a basis for the creation of the seman- 
tics of the description-techniques. The MSM describes the universe of systems 
SM that can be specified by the SYSLAB-method. The MSM is formalized using 
mathematical techniques [RKB95, KRB96]. However, for an understanding of 
the SysLab method it is not necessary to know the formalization of the MSM. 
For this reason, we only roughly sketch the MSM below. 

A system consists of a dynamically changing set of objects, each with its own 
identity. The objects are grouped by a finite set of classes. A state is assigned 
to each object. Both the object’s attributes as well as the set and states of its 
active operations determine the object’s state. A signature describes the set of 
incoming and outgoing messages, which can be classified into method calls and 
return messages. 




3.2 Formalisation and Usage of MSM 



Let SM be the set of systems that we are interested in. Let us assume that we 
have formalised the syntax for the description techniques, resulting in a set of 
context correct documents IttOC. The semantics of one document d € IttOC is 
given by a set of systems that obey the restrictions of this document. Formally, 
we define the semantics function as: 

[[.]] : IDOC ^ P(SM) 

If, for example, d is an object model, each class mentioned in d has to exist 
in each system s £ [[d]]. Classes not mentioned in d may exist, but need not. 
A canonical minimal system may be implemented containing only mentioned 
classes, but adding new classes is a perfect refinement. This “loose”, set based 
semantics [BBB+85] for documents allows a very simple and powerful extension 
of the semantics function to sets of documents D C MIC: 

m] ="■ n [M] 

d<ED 

This definition captures the idea that adding documents, and thus refining the 
existing information about the system in development, rules out more and more 
systems, until only the system to be implemented remains as semantics. 

We now can define the notion of redundancy. A document d is redundant with 
respect to another document d' , if the semantics of the latter is a precision of the 
former: [[d']] C [[d]]. Any redundant document does not need to be considered in 
the development any longer, as the semantics of the complete set of documents 
is the same as of the non redundant subset, here: [[d, d']] = [[d']]. 

However, a document being redundant in this formal sense can still be important 
for documentation reasons. For example, the abstract and therefore redundant 
version of a document may omit details which are irrevelant for human under- 
standing. 

We also define the notion of refinement |=. Document d' refines d, is defined by: 

d 1= d' ^ [[d']] C [M] 

This definition immediately shows, that the refined document d becomes redun- 
dant, and only the refinement d' has to be considered furthermore. 

This notion of semantics allows us to classify different kinds of transformations of 
documents. We can, for example, distinguish between transformations that add 
information and are therefore true refinements or semantics preserving transfor- 
mations. 

On the one hand, these transformations must grant as much freedom as possi- 
ble to the developer. On the other hand, a systematic development of correct 
systems has to be ensured. 




4 Conclusion 



In this paper, a coherent set of description techniques based on UML and used 
in the SysLab project has been presented. Documents, created using these de- 
scription techniques specify a set of systems in a loose manner. The development 
of a system can be understood as the repeated transformation, e.g., refinement, 
of documents. The introduction of a mathematical system model assigns not 
only an integrated formal semantics to the set of description techniques, but also 
to the set of transformations. 
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onlyuexportuownuelements,ubutualsoureferenceduelementsufromuotherupackages.uThisutakes 
ffotnii clientii packagesii theii cumbersomeii burdenii ton importii allu thoseii elementsu ofii other 
packagesuwhichiiareuuseduinutheuinterfacesuofualreadyuimportedupackages. 

(6) Implicituimportuareualluindirectlyuowneduorureferenceduelements: 

Puimp_importsW E 3 P’mPiicontainiSuP ’auP ’uoffersupublic E 

(7) Importuisutheuunionuofuexplicituanduimplicituimport: 

PuimportsXS E <r^uPuexp_importiS E wuPuimp _importS>S E 

(8) Exportuisusetuofualluofferedunonimplementationuelements: 

PiiexportstS E <r^uPuofferSSiiE a (3 > implementation 

{5h)Visibilityuqfuelementsuacrossupackagesuisuextendeduasufollows: 

PuseestSuE<r^uPiioffer^SuEv (3 P ’:uPiiexp_importS>SuP ’auP ’iiexportSiSuE) 

4 Refinementuofij Packages 

Theupreviousutwousectionsuintroducedutheu“classical”umodularizationuconceptsuoflipro- 
grammingulanguagesulikeuModula-2,ui.e.utheuconstructionuofuexportuinterfacesuforupack- 
agesii (withii varyingii degreesii ofii visibilityii inheritedii fromii C++),ii nestingii ofii (local) 
packages, iiandiitheiiestablishmentiiofiivisibleiioriihiddeniiimportiirelationshipsiibetweeniipack- 
ages.uTheseuimportiirelationshipsiipermitiiaccessiitoiipubliciiinterfaceiielementsiiofii server 
packages,iionly.iiTheiiremainingiitwoiivisibilityiivaluesii(foriiinterfaceiielem€Htj5i)-otect- 
edu&ndprivate — ^iiareiionlyiiusefiiluinucombinationiiwithiirefinementii(generalization)iiand 
friendiirelationshipsiibetweeniipackages.iiTheiiconceptiiofiiffiendsiiisiinotiidiscussediiiniithis 
paper,iiwhereasiitheiiconceptiiofiirefining/generalizingiipackagesiiwilliibeiiexplainediihere. 

Theii mainii motivationii forii introducingii th^inemen tw (subtype) relationship ii between 
packagesiiisiithatiitheiiimportantiiOOiiconceptijaifer/tonce shouldiinotiionlyiibeiiavailable 
foriidefiningiisingleiiclasses,iitheiibasiciielementsiiofiistaticiistructureiidiagrams,iibutiialsoiifor 
definingiiandiirefiningiiarbitrarilyiicomplexiisubdiagrams. 

Itiiisiinotiiatiialliidifficultiitoucomeiiupiiwithiiaiipreciseudefinitionuofiitheuconsequencesiiofiire- 

finementii(generaliziation)iirelationshipsiiforiitheiivisibilityiiofiipackageiielementsiiasiiwelliias 

w\hwMormz\udQfm\t\onuo^M[i&iCon%tmy^ 0 iteralizationurelationshipsudounotubuilducy- 



cannotiibeii definedii forupackagesii inii general, iibutii mustii beii studiedii forii eachii languageu of 

UMLudiagrams,useparately.uSuchuaupreciseudefinitionuofutheutermu“substitutability”ijisimot 

partuofuUML.uTherefore,uouruformulasuwilluonlyutakeutheuconsequencesuofupublicurefine- 

menturelationshipsuforutheuvisibilityuofu(public)uinterfaceuelementsuofurelatedupackages 

intouaccount.uForufurtherudetailsuconcemingutheuformalutreatmentuofusubtypinguffomuan 

algebraicupointuofuviewutheureaderuisureferredutou[3]uandufromuautype-theoreticupointuof 

viewutou[6].uItuisuanuopenuquestionuwhetherusimiliaruconstraintsuhaveutoubeuaddeduforuthe 

caseiiofunon-publicurefinementurelationshipsuanduinterfaceuelements. 

(9) SubtypeOfurelationshipuisutransitiveuclosureiiojurefinesurelationship: 

PiisubtypeOfuP 3uP ”, XS:iiPurefineiSuP "auP ”u=uP^uP " usubtypeOfuP ) 
{\Q)Refinesu(generalization)urelationshipuisuacyclic: 

-^(PusubtypeOfuP) 

{\\)Publicuexportuofurefiningupackageuhasurefinedupackage’suexport: 
PurefinesupublicuPAuP’uexportsupublicii&uPuexportsupublicuE 
(5c) Visibilityuacrossupackageuboundariesuisuextendeduasufollows: 

PiiseestSuE <r^u...u (*useeuDef. u(5b)ii*) 

V 3 P (3 05 ” >uprotected:uPurefindSS ’UP ’auP ’uexportSS ”uEa 05 =umin(S 05 ”) 
Pleaseunoteuthatuformulau(5c)uaboveuisujustuanuextensionuofuformulau(5b)uofutheuprevious 
section.ii Itii takesurefinementurelationshipsu withii differentii degreesii ofu visibilityiiintou &c- 
count,wangmgufromuaukmd\fafblicusubtypeuinheritancBtoupm9mplementationuinher- 
;to«ce.uItusaysuthatuaurefiningu(subtype)upackageuseesuallupublicuelementsuofutheurefined 
(supertype)upackageuasupublicuelementsu(ifutheurefinementurelationshipuisupublic,utoo).uIt 
statesii furthermoreii thatii aii refiningii packaged seesii allii protectedii elementsii ofu theii re fined 
packageiias05 < protected visibleuelementsu(ifutheurefinementurelationshipiHHvisible, 
too).uItuisuanuopenuquestion,uwhetheruitumakesusenseutouhaveufourudifferentuvisibilityucases 
forurefinementurelationships,uinsteaduofutheuusualudistinctionubetweenuinterfaceupreserv- 
ingusubtypeuinheritanceuandutheuhiddenuinheritanceuofuimplementations. 

5 Summary 

ThisupaperupresenteduaucompactiidefinitionuofutheuUMLunotation’sumodularizationucon- 
cept.uTogetheruwithuaimumberuofuusefuluextensionsuweucoulduavoiduobviousuincomplete- 
nessesuinuitsunaturaliilanguageudefinitionuorurepresentuadditionalupoliciesuforutheudefini- 
tionuofuimport,urefinement,uanduffiendurelationshipubetweenupackages. Wedhaveiiomitted 



notdandisolateddactivitydatdourddepartment,dbutdandintegraldpartdofdthedfollowingdprojects: 

( 1 ) ThedmoduledinterconnectiondlanguagedEMILdhasdbeenddevelopeddatdourddepartment 
offeringddifferentdtypesdofdmodules,dnestedd(sub-)systems,dimport/exportdrelation- 
shipsdbetweendmodulesdandd(sub-)systems,dinheritancedfordabstractddatadtypedmod- 
ulesdasdwelldasdgenericitydindthedsensedofdgenericdAdadpackagesd[5,2]. 

(2) Ourd formald backgroundd ared logic-basedd graphd re writingd systemsd [ 1 0] .d The yd are 
used — ^indthedformdofdthedvisualdspecificationdlanguagedanddenvironmentdPROGRES 
[12] — ^toddefinedgraphicaldsoftwaredengineeringdlanguagesdanddtodprototypedtoolsdfor 
them.dWedaredaboutdtodspecifydadsignificantdsubsetdofdUMLdindPROGRES. 



(3) Graphii rewritingii specificationsii forii complexii languagesii likeii UMLii tendii toiibeu too 
largeiitoubeuwrittenudownuasuausingleuunstructuredu document. uTherefore,iiweuhave 
startedutoudevelopuaumoduleuconceptuforuPROGRESusimiliaruEMILuandiiUMLu[ 11]. 
Tousummarize,uneitheruUML’sumoduleuconceptuitselfunorutheuconsiderationsupresented 
hereuconceminguitsuformaludefinitionuandiinecessaryumodificationsuareurestrictedutouausin- 
gleuobject-orienteduanalysisuandudesignumethod.uOnutheucontrary,utheupresenl^d/e 
conceptumayubeuaddedutouotheruanalysis,udesign,uoruspecificationulangnag^ixma.y 
evenubuildiitheubasisuforuauseparateumoduleuinterconnectionulanguage.uThisuisudueutouthe 
factuthatupresenteduformulasumakeimouassumptionsuaboutiitheusemanticsuofubasicuelements 
inupackages.ultuisutheiruexclusiveupurposeutouexplainutheuimpactuofupackagesiiandurelation- 
shipsubetweenupackagesuonutheuvisibilityuofupackageuelements.uAsuaiiconsequence,uthis 
paperiicomplementsutheurapidlyugrowingunumberuofupublicationsuwhichuhaveueitheruthe 
formaludefinitionuofumoduleuinterconnectionulanguagesu(architectureustyles)uorucertain 
OOii diagramii typesiiasu theirii mainii topic, ii Bothii categoriesii ofu papersii assumeii eitherii very 
simpleuvisibilityurulesuoruneglectiithisuaspectudueutoutheuabsenseiiofuaumoduleuconcept. 
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Abstract. A simple specification language (OCL) was used to specify and analyze 
metamodels and metametamodels as part of the OMG OOAcfeD standardization 
process. Significant benefits were seen from a small investment in “user-friendly” 
formality. 



1 Introduction 

This paper discusses the IBM/ObjecTime Limited experience with using OCL (Object 
Constraint Language) to specify and verify the CMM (Common Metamodel) and UML 
(Unified Modelling Language) submissions to the OMG (Object Management Group) 
for an OOA&D (Object-Oriented Analysis and Design) interchange standard. A key 
discovery was that a small amount of formality can have a large payback in a practical 
application. 

In 1996 the OMG released a Request for Proposals for a standard for interchange of 
Object-Oriented Analysis and Design models. Several groups replied. Among the 
submissions were Rational’s UML proposal and the CMM proposal by IBM and 
ObjecTime Limited. 

UML was put forward not only as a unification of the Booch and OMT models, but 
also as a “universal modelling language”: it was intended to be general enough to use 
for all analysis and design modelling. 

The UML 1.0 submission was specified in a mixture of the UML notation itself and 
“precise English”. The authors wanted the document to be accessible to a large audience 
and were concerned that a more formal treatment would be hard to read. 

IBM and ObjecTime Limited saw a need for more flexibility: the CMM proposal was 
intended as a framework within which metamodels could be built. UML, ROOM, 
OORam, Catalysis and any other modelling languages could be built on the CMM base. 
An immediate result of this paramount requirement for extensibility was a way of 
unambiguously defining extensions, and English (precise or otherwise) was not 
considered sufficient. IBM therefore provided their Object Constraint Language 
technology as a way of specifying semantics of both extensions to CMM and the CMM 
core itself. 

Both parties recognized value in the other’s contributions and in March the CMM and 
UML proposals were merged. The joint proposal uses the notation of UML and the 
formality and extensibility of CMM. It is anticipated that it will be approved by the 
OMG in September. 




2 OCL Overview 



OCL (Object Constraint Language) is a simple language for specifying properties of 
elements and models. It has been used on CMM and UML and can be applied to any 
metametamodel having appropriate element and association properties. 

The definition of OCL semantics is informal, using no mathematical notation. This has 
been adequate in practice for two reasons. First, the language itself is small; there is not 
much to define and therefore there are fewer possibilities for obscure interactions and 
contradictions. Secondly, it has not been used for any formal proofs of system 
correctness. There is nothing in OCL that makes a formal semantics difficult. Such a 
definition may be written in the future. 

The OCL syntax is well defined and has been implemented as a parser for syntax 
checking. 

OCL constraints are boolean expressions on model elements and their relationships. 
OCL has a set of basic valuetypes (Boolean, Integer, etc.) and the usual set of basic 
operations on these valuetypes. An OCL constraint typically applies to a collection of 
elements and the Collections Set, Bag and Sequence are a part of the core language. 
Operations such as forall(expr), exists(expr) and union(set) allow common idioms to be 
expressed easily. Queries that are not boolean-valued frequently return collections for 
use in further expressions. 

To permit recursive constraints (and also to make constraints more readable) 
parameterized operations can be specified and used in later constraints. 

The CMM used OCL as part of the metamodel definition mechanism. A new 
metamodel is defined as a scheme. A scheme creates new model elements by adding 
properties to existing model elements and defining new stereotypes on them. A 
stereotype is a model element whose behaviour is constrained by OCL expressions. 

An example may be useful. The following is a fragment of a scheme for the ROOM 
(Real-Time Object-Oriented Modelling) language. 

Scheme ROOM design models 

Stereotypes ROOMSignalRefSet 
applies to Specification 

invariant 

— [1] only in ROOMProtocolClasses... 
self.container.stereotypes.includes(ROOMProtocolClass); 

— [2] ... and contains only ROOMSignalRefs 
self.topElements.forAll( elem 

elem. stereotypes. includes(ROOMSignalRel)) 

end 

end scheme 




A core model element Specification has been stereotyped to give a new model 
element, ROOMSignalRefSet. This new element can only be contained in another 
new element, ROOMProtOCOlClass, and can only contain elements of another new 
stereotype, ROOMSignalRef. (Container is a navigable role from the 
metametamodel element ModelElement to Composite in CMM.) 

This small fragment of the overall scheme is fairly typical of OCL use. Each model 
element has a property stereotypes which is typically heavily used in constraint 
definition. The properties container and topElements from the CMM are set-valued 
representations of containment relationships. Most constraint expressions assert that 
some property holds over a collection of elements. 

3 Results 

OCL has been used in two different applications in the OOA&D process: as an essential 
component of the CMM submission, and as a tool for reviewing UML 1 .0. It is now 
being used again in the merged submission. 

Within the CMM submission, OCL had two uses. The first was as a mechanism by 
which CMM users could create metamodels. The second was in the specification of 
CMM itself (i.e., the metametamodel). 

In this second application, OCL played a crucial role. Due to the language’s simplicity 
and familiar notation, writing constraints was easy, as was reading them (with judicious 
use of textual explanations). The hard part was designing the metametamodel itself 
OCL made this harder in the sense that it brought ambiguities and contradictions to the 
surface much more quickly; they wouldn’t go away with handwaving. The result was a 
much faster convergence on an unambiguous and consistent design. Other authors in 
similar circumstances have reported this experience. 

The use of OCL did not result in a flawless design; the authors are keenly aware of 
various shortcomings in the CMM submission. OCL in no way provides a “proof of 
correctness’’. Its value comes from the improvement gained compared to the amount of 
effort needed to use it. 

OCL was next used to understand UML 1.0. After the proposals had been submitted, 
they were circulated for review. The CMM team had some trouble understanding the 
“precise English” of the UML 1.0 document, and how UML 1.0 and elements were 
related to one another. The lead author clarified a number of questions by representing 
about half of the UML 1.0 Semantics document in OCL. 

In rough numbers, about 60 out of 100 pages of UML 1.0 English text and diagrams 
were represented as about 20 pages of OCL. A total of 23 assumptions had to be made, 
13 points were otherwise unclear and there were 7 contradictions between different 
parts of the English text which became obvious when they were captured more 
formally. 

Again, an OCL representation did not catch all potential problems in the UML 1.0 
design. However, it provided a very clear and effective way to identify a large number 
of issues. 




In summary, OCL was found to be effective in catching a large number of errors at 
source in CMM, and in identifying problems in UML 1.0. It is now being used to 
specify the revised UML, which will be submitted to the OMG for a final adoption vote. 



4 Tools 

IBM has implemented a parser for OCL that does syntax checking. This was found to 
be useful during CMM design. All OCL was mechanically checked, and a number of 
“finger trouble” problems were found. It was particularly valuable because the language 
evolved slightly while the CMM submission was written. The document was manually 
changed, but the parser picked up a few anachronisms that were missed. 

OCL did not have and does not have any tools for consistency checking or any analysis 
at a deeper level than syntax. Such tools would certainly be useful, but they are far from 
essential. OCL is a means of communication between humans, and if the reader and the 
writer can both interpret a piece of specification unambiguously, it has succeeded in its 
purpose. The first benefit comes when writers are forced to clearly state something that 
they may think they understand, but don’t. The second benefit comes when another 
human can read a fragment of OCL and understand what the writer meant. Any gains 
from automated verification would be minor in comparison. 

5 Problems 

The main open question we found when using OCL was, “How much is enough?” Any 
model element could always be described more precisely by the addition of more 
constraints. There was no clear notion of “doneness”, in part because there were no 
stopping criteria in the form of properties to be proved. This highlights the difference 
between a communication mechanism and a proof mechanism. The general answer was, 
“Enough to satisfy the reader.” When a design stood up to a sufficient level of review, it 
was declared done. 

A second issue is more of an observation than a problem: neither OCL nor any other 
conceivable magic bullet can create good designs. Tools like OCL can highlight bad 
design, but they can’t tell a human how to do things right in novel situations. (Cookie- 
cutter variants on a theme are outside the domain of this discussion.) This is just another 
recurrence of a universal truth in software. 

A minor problem with OCL has been its dependence on the system being modelled. 
OCL is in part defined by the metamodel it represents in the areas of entities and the 
relationships between them. Therefore, changing the metametamodel can require 
redefinition of OCL. 

A «on-problem was the lack of a formal, mathematical base for OCL. There is no 
reason why one could not be created, but there is little reason to do so. OCL is simple 
and it has not been used for formal proof construction. Therefore, there are few deep 
issues and they have not come to the surface. 




6 Conclusions 



OCL is formalism at a simple level. It is a classic example of getting 90% of the 
benefits for the first 10% of the work. In practice, the additional effort required to 
specify constraints using OCL was minimal compared to the effort required to create an 
English specification, and the payback was obvious and early. 

Our key lessons are: 

• simple formality comes almost “for free” 

• mathematical elegance is not necessary 

• extensive tool support is not necessary 

• human readability is vital 

A parting thought: the Canadian Department of Transport has just changed regulations 
regarding lifejackets. Previously, an approved lifejacket had to be red, orange or yellow, 
so that it would be visible in the water. Unfortunately, 85% of drowning victims were 
not wearing lifejackets. The DOT wisely decided that if more stylish (but still highly 
visible) colours encouraged greater use, this would outweigh the theoretically superior 
performance mandated by the old regulations. 

Formal techniques are like lifejackets. Let’s focus on usability, not ultimate power. 
Think “Formality for the masses.” 
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1 Introduction 

This report is a presentation of the contributions to the workshop on Models, 
Formalisms and Methods for Object-Oriented Distributed Computing. The goal 
of the workshop was to bring together researchers interested in the the foun- 
dations and in the practice of concurrent and distributed object-oriented com- 
puting. Two main directions of concurrent system description have been studied 
during the workshop: the methodological and implementation oriented models 
and the formal modeling techniques. In order to compare the various approaches 
the organizers have proposed to share a common case study: A Distributed Di- 
ary which was presented by the contributors as an illustration of their respective 
approaches. The workshop was divided into three part, first a summary of all 
approaches was given, then according to the kind of approaches two sessions 
were simultaneously organized for presenting the respective contributions, fi- 
nally summaries of the discussions were given at the end of the workshop. 



1.1 Topics 

The emergence of enabling technologies such as CORBA or Java RMI makes it 
possible to develop industrial scale object-based distributed systems at a fraction 
of the cost that they would require using more conventional techniques. 

However, it seems that these technologies still lack a firm ground to develop 
on : no model of distributed object-oriented computation is widely agreed upon. 
It is not quite clear how existing formal notations for distributed and concur- 
rent systems (such as Petri Nets, Estelle, LOTOS, ...) can support the object 
paradigm, and methodological practice for this kind of systems is still at its 
early stages. Furthermore considering the growing interest in distributed em- 
bedded critical systems, the extent to which object-orientation can be used to 
develop reliable systems remains to be asserted. 

The purpose of this workshop was to bring together researchers interested in 
the foundations and in the practice of concurrent and distributed object-oriented 
computing. Specific areas of interest included, but were not limited to : 

— Rmdamental models of concurrent and distributed object systems 




- Formal notations for the analysis, design, validation and verification of con- 
current and distributed Object-Oriented systems. 

- Methodological issues, notably the inclusion of formal approaches within 
semi-formal methods such as OMT, Fusion, UML, ... 



1.2 Plan of the report 

The plan of this report is as follows : a reminder of the objectives of the work- 
shop is given, the case study is presented, the various approaches are presented 
according to a predefined presentation skeleton, and finally we conclude. 

2 Case Study: A Distributed Diary 

2.1 Introduction 

The aim of this case study was to serve as a reference example for the work- 
ing sessions of the ECOOP’97 workshop on Models, Formalisms and Methods 
for Object-Oriented Distributed. Contributors were expected to exercise their 
formalism, modeling approach or tool on this problem, in order to demonstrate 
how it may deal with the specification of a software of reasonable size. 

The use of a common example can make it easier to compare the various 
proposals presented at the workshop. The working group’s discussions focused 
on this case study, and one of the expected outcomes of the workshop was to 
produce this report on the discussions. 



2.2 Statement of the problem 

The system to model is a simple collaborative diary, for members of a ‘software 
engineering laboratory’. This diary assists in the management of meetings in the 
laboratory conference room by letting several users view and modify its contents 
simultaneously from their individual workstations, while preventing conflicts, i.e. 
planning of overlapping events. The diary allows the following services: Consul- 
tation, addition, cancelation and replacement of events. An event structure is 
simply composed of a day, a beginning and ending time and a comment line. 

The system should allow for a ’’real-time”, simultaneous edition of the diary, 
where a group of users can actively contribute to the construction of a consistent 
meeting schedule, and where each user is constantly informed of the current state 
of the diary and of the activity of the other users. 

To ensure a maximum reliability, the system should present a distributed, 
peer-to-peer architecture, and should be built in such a way that the failure of 
any single workstation does not hamper its global functioning. 

There is a need to guarantee consistency between the replicas of the diary. 
To this end, we propose a very simple mechanism: When a user modifies its 
copy of the diary, the corresponding event modification must be accepted by 
the other participants. If by misfortune another user wants to validate at the 




same moment a conflicting event, then the problem should be detected, and both 
updates should be rejected. We will not bother specifying here how the conflict is 
actually solved: Let us just imagine that the interface signals the error, and that 
the humans are able to communicate by other means to arrive at an agreement. 

From an algorithmic point of view, the validation of an event is implemented 
by an atomic three step operation: First broadcast the wish to validate an event, 
and then wait for all participants to acknowledge by a vote. If a single answer is 
negative then broadcast an abort, otherwise a commit order. This algorithm is 
called the two-phase commit protocol (2PC) [29]: The first phase consists of the 
two first steps above, and the second phase is the communication of the final 
decision. 



2.3 Treatment of the case study 



The idea was to come to the workshop prepared to explain in which ways each 
approach can contribute to the modeling, design, formal verification or imple- 
mentation of such a system, and to give a short presentation explaining each 
view of this problem. 

One of the purposes of the case study is to explore the extent to which 
a formal specification may further the completeness of these requirements. It 
was possible to deviate from those requirements if necessary, to highlight some 
feature of the approach proposed, but in this case you it was expected to state 
precisely the reason for this deviation. 

It was free to undertake this case study at whichever level it was appropriate 
for the approach (e.g. to deal only with requirements engineering, or with the 
software architecture), or to focus only on one precise aspect of the problem that 
is most relevant. However, it was important to make precise the scope of each 
treatment of the case study. 



3 Workshop contributions 



Contributions may be divided into two distinct groups: the contributions focus- 
ing on the methodological and model aspects of the software development and 
the contributions focusing on the formal model aspects. 

The first group gathers the contributions of Berger, Diagne, Demartini, Re- 
strepo, Sadou, while the second group is composed of the contributions of Robben, 
Smith, Vachon and Peter. The original texts of the contributions to the workshop 
are available on-line at ’http://lis.univ-tlsel.fr/ecoop-ws’. 




Contribution 1 : Interaction and Communication Models 



Laurent Berger, Anne-Marie Dery, Mireille Fornarino, Olivier Jautzy 
ESSI - University de Nice Sophia- Antipolis - 650 route de colles 06903 Sophia- 
Antipolis 



Introduction to Interaction and Communication Models Few works deal 
with the way to express and to manage interactions between remote objects in- 
dependently of their intrinsic behavior [32,56,26,52,34,66] . However in these ap- 
proaches the programmer may implement the interactions in the method code, 
link the objects at the class level, mixing intrinsic and communication knowl- 
edge. Then, the problem we address is : can we define a model outside the objects 
to express and manage interaction between remote objects? This model should 
be appropriated to specify Interaction and Communication Managers (ICM). 
Their role is to allow, by specifying interaction properties and network com- 
munication properties to keep inside the interacting objects only their intrinsic 
functionalities. 

Interaction properties : In this section, we resume the essential properties ex- 
pected from an interaction manager. The reactivity seems to be a fundamental 
paradigm required for such a manager. For example, a client software compo- 
nent that displays real-time data usually needs to be updated as soon as the 
information changes on the source side. Reactivity consists in sending messages 
before or after the asked message. That is, an ICM prescribes what should be 
done in response to some message requests, but it also has to initiate actions 
on the interacting objects. Own properties and behavior are then needed by the 
interaction model. In particular, automata are often used to design the internal 
states of communications. The introduction of a condition such as an if-then-else 
instruction is also necessary for expliciting contextual reactions. The reactions 
can indeed depend on the state of the communication and a condition has to be 
checked on the state of the interaction to determine how to react. 

Network communication properties : The main goal of platforms such as Corba 
or Java RMI is to achieve object distribution transparency, which means that 
the interaction between a client component and a server component through the 
server interface is independent of their physical location, access path[56j. Our 
aim is to give to our model this level of transparency of the communication 
constraints. We also have to consider failure cases : what happens if an object 
cannot answer because the machine where it is localized is down ? What happens 
if the network communication loses messages ? The manager must be able to 
detect failures and to signal or correct them. The integration of transaction in our 
model has also to be studied [49,30,13]. At present, we are not able to statuate 
if the notion of transaction has to be explicitly managed by the ICM or if the 
proposed meta-protocol is sufficient to implement transactions. Morover, object 
distribution implies to design synchronous or asynchronous reactivity. That is. 




if a message m is received by an interacting object, according to the interaction 
model we will react before or after the execution of the corresponding method 
(synchronous) or in parallel (asynchronous). The main difficulty of the ICM 
specification is to decide which minimal set of properties has to be included in 
the model in order, for example, to detect and manage deadlocks. 



Presentation of the case study First let start with the distributed architec- 
ture proposed for the case study: each user is supposed on a separate workstation 
but an user and its local diary are on the same wokstation. A diary is an entity 
able to respond to messages like add, delete, replace and consult. As it becomes 
a local copy of a shared diary, the accesses to this object have to be controlled 
in order to maintain the global consistency of the system. In particular it has to 
be notified about “changes” and to accept or reject them. 



An Explicit Atomicity Modelling : We specify an interface object, inherited from 
the diary class, which is viewed by the user as his local diary but contains 
additional and overloaded behaviors for the management of network transfers. 



lObject inherit from Diary(D) 



Consult ( . . . ) 
Add (Event) 
Delete (Event) 
Replace (E,E’) 



= D : : Consult ( . . . ) . 

= D: : Add (Event) . 

= D: :Delete(Event) . 

= D:: Replace(E,E’) . 



Notify (Event, Action, Sender) = if (...) 

Sender : : Motif yOK ( self , Event , Action) 

// if (Action == ’add’) D: : Add (Event) ... . 
else Sender: :NotifyKO(self, Event, Action) . 
Abort (Event, Action) = if (Action == ’add’) D: :Delete(Event) ... 

Commit (Event, Action) = . 



The ICM is used to react when a modification is made in one of the local diary 
for validation through the interface object. The following ICM implements the 
two-phase-commit for the atomicity of an event validation by asynchronous mes- 
sage sending. This ICM is able to catch the messages received by an interface 
object to associate automatically a reaction (->), essentially to broadcast to the 
others interface objects that a modification as occured and has to be validated. 
The interface objects will answer by sending NotifyOK or NotifyKO. When all 
the notifications are received (see the use of the ObjList variable), the ICM 
broadcasts a Commit or an Abort message to the interface objects. The global 
functionning is hampered if a workstation is in failure case due to the promise 
of an answer (see the FuturMessage operator). We must assure that the ICM 
receives a notification, if no answer is received before a time-out the deduced 
answer is NotifyOK. 

ICM (DiaryList) 

var ObjList, IsCommit 

FuturMessage (Notify , [NotifyOK, NotifyKO] , NotifyOK) . 




Forall InterfaceDiary of DiaryList 
Add(E) -> ¥aitUntil(self : iReleaseO) ; 

InterfaceDiary: :Add(E) ; ObjList := (InterfaceDiary) ; IsCommit : =true 
Forall IDj of DiaryList - InterfaceDiary 
IDj : : Motif y(E, ’add’ ,ICM) . 

NotifyOK(U,E,A) = ObjList := ObjList + U ; Ack(E,A) . 

NotifyKO(U,E,A) = ObjList := ObjList + U ; IsCommit :=faIse;Ack(E, A) . 
Ack(E,A) = if ObjList == DiaryList 

if IsCommit Forall InterfaceDiary of DiaryList 
InterfaceDiary: : Commit (E, A) 
else Forall InterfaceDiary of DiaryList 
InterfaceDiary: : Abort (E, A) 

Release 0 . 



Others modelling : The model is open to allow the definition of the semantics of 
new operators such as atomic for example. The semantics of atomic is to assure 
the atomicity of a group of messages and to execute a correction given by the 
user if this operation fails. We can also add an operator to simulate the notion 
of concurrent reception : which time is associated to the same time. This model 
is evoluting but we want a minimal model to be able to make proof and we have 
difficulties to statuate about the add of operators in the model such as time-out 
and atomic for example... 



Particularities of the approach In our modelling, each object keeps its own 
semantics (behavior, properties and internal automaton) and an ICM describes 
more precisely the inter-automata and communication. We think that we will 
be able to exploit the set of intra and inter automata to verify the correctness 
of the written code and also to determine failure or deadlock cases. Several ex- 
perimentations have already be done to validate our ideas. At the origin of this 
study is the FLO model. With FLO, objects can be linked in a synchronous way, 
in a monolithic platform[22]. The implementation of synchronous ICM in Open 
C-h- 1- [31,14] offers a test platform for the communication aspects. This imple- 
mentation is based on Open C-h- 1- meta classes allowing Remote Procedure Call 
communication. Actually this experimentation is limited to a bidirectional im- 
plementation of managers allowing only Client Server communication via RPC. 
This is not sufficient and we are developping Corba metaclasses and extended 
models. 

Contribution 2 : Integration of Semi-Formal and Formal Approaches 
Alioune Diagne if), Jean-Michel & Daniel 
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Introduction to OO Approaches and Petri nets The development of 
traditional methodologies like OMT [61], Booch [9], and Jacobson [38] towards 
UML [10] shows that object oriented approaches still have not reached a stable 
state like e.g. Structured Analysis. The main reason is that the approaches still 
do not provide the desired models. The techniques lack certain concepts like 
concurrency, distribution or co-ordination mechanisms. 

The formal foundation of the techniques and the already present features 
and concepts are not sufficient. Furthermore, due to missing concepts of the 
techniques, some methods like prototyping are not offered. Overall, it can be 
noted that validation and verification are not supported in an appropriate way. 
All of these problems can be tackled by nets. However, to improve the quality of 
the models, more sophisticated development environments are required. Also the 
widely distributed knowledge in the area of nets about validation and verification 
has to be carefully adopted to improve the object oriented approaches. There are 
many different attempts to combine object orientation and Petri nets (see [3] or 
[4]. Here three different approaches, which cover different areas, are integrated. 
Each of them has different advantages and constraints. The main difference lies 
in the chosen grads of support of formality and level of preciseness toward the 
previously raised topics. All the three approaches are combined to form an overall 
one. 

The approaches are briefly presented and their integration to an overall ap- 
proach will be sketched. A short discussion shows the advantages and further 
requirements on approaches. 



Available Support for OO Approaches Each of the following paragraphs 
emphasizes special parts of the development process covered by one of the ap- 
proaches. In this section three different levels of formal support are presented. 
The notions of validation and verification are used to refer to the matching of 
the intention of the customer by the system and to the formal and complete 
confirmation that a model meets its requirements respectively (see [8]). 



Prototyping and Validation of OO Models. The first part is directed to the more 
informal aspects of a specification (see also [48]). Eor this the usual semi-formal 
techniques of object oriented approaches like object/class diagram, statecharts or 
data flow diagrams are replaced by Colored Petri Nets ([39]). This replacement is 
done on a formal basis to provide a consistent and correct operational semantics. 
This allows us to totally replace the former techniques or to use them as some 
kind of interface (with a precise meaning). The operational semantics not only 
improves the quality of the specifications and reduces the number of misunder- 
standings, it also allows to execute the models. Therefore simulation, animation, 
and code generation (and execution) become possible. This again provides the 
means for prototyping. Prototyping can be seen as the overall approach as well 
as only one kind of method used during system specification. Overall this allows 
a very good integration with usual object oriented approaches like UML. 




Formal Verification of Control Models of 00- Sped fi, cations. Control aspects 
of object-oriented specifications are split among many representations. Individ- 
ual objects have methods and operations which model their internal control. 
This intra-object control can exhibit concurrency e.g. in presence of aggrega- 
tion. State diagrams show the allowed intra-object control flow. The interactions 
between objects are represented by the control flow diagrams. They model the 
inter-objects control. The inter-objects control represents many aspects like co- 
ordination, communication and synchronization. Scenarios or event traces can be 
given to characterize some operating cycles of a system or their traces on some 
objects. All these aspects are given in different models but they are strongly 
related. For instance a scenario must be verified against the control flow models. 
On another hand, intra and inter-object controls must be consistent versus each 
other. Basic questions which can be answered using nets are liveness, deadlock- 
freeness and conservation of values borne by attributes. These questions can be 
answered by classical techniques in nets, like invariants computation (places and 
transitions) or model checking based on reachability graph construction. These 
properties can be considered as implicit expectations that are always worth to 
be verified on a specification because they constraint its correctness. Scenarios 
and event traces can be verified with more elaborated techniques. These can be 
considered as explicit expectations the modeler has to ensure on a specification. 
The construction of the reachability graph is achieved using modular techniques 
in order to hide non-relevant details, like the firing of autonomous actions in an 
object (see [67,50,16]). These techniques allow to stress on the most important 
aspects or parts of a model and by the way allow to avoid the state explosion 
inherent to net analysis. 

Formal Verification for Design and Architectural Models. Standard approaches 
to formal verification techniques are mainly based on the analysis of the reach- 
ability graph in which the system states and their changes are represented. Be- 
cause of the state explosion problem for a system, it is a challenge to reduce the 
representation of reachability graph while improving span algorithms used in ver- 
ification processes. Earlier research showed the value of exploiting the intrinsic 
symmetries that exist between some objects within the system [39]. The existence 
of such symmetries causes redundancies of information in the reachability graph, 
that is sub-graphs having the same structure and expressing similar behaviors. 
Thus, the verification process can be restricted to only analyzing non-redundant 
structures in the graph. Currently, the building of reduced graphs based on sym- 
metry concepts is performed automatically from the system specification using 
a colored Petri net formalism called Well-formed Nets [15]. Moreover, general 
properties can be checked automatically on such graphs with respect to a conve- 
nient (but static) analysis of the specified property [37] . In contrast to standard 
approaches of verification, questions can be asked symbolically in order to test 
the behavior of any element of a group of symmetrical objects. 

Integration and Discussion In this section, the integration of the former 
approaches within one overall approach is shown. This is done by sketching 




the way a modeler has to proceed when building a system. It is important to 
notice that there is not only one optimal approach. Depending on many different 
aspects each project has to use a special (set of) approach (es). 

The assumptions for the overall approach are minimal. However, the main 
advantages of the approach lie within the area of distributed and concurrent sys- 
tems with the demand on high quality. Concerning the life cycle models are no 
limitations, even when prototyping and iterative proceedings are recommended. 
Verification activities assume that the input model is correct and do not consider 
any eventual misconception. They should be accompanied by a validation pro- 
cedure to ensure that the proved model can be traced back to users expectations 
on the target system. 

The first step of the proceeding is to start with parts which are small enough 
to be handled in a first attempt. Fast presentation of an executable model is 
a central goal for the modelers. The execution can be realized by simulation, 
animation and/or code generation. At each stage, the modeler is provided with 
net-based verification and validation means which allow him/her to tune and 
refine the models. Once again, verification and validation should be mixed as to 
prove the correctness of models and their conformance to users expectations. 

The advantages of the overall approach presented here is that for different 
levels of abstraction and preciseness along a system life cycle, nets are used 
for verification and validation. While the validation purpose is quite general, 
the verification is concentrating on the control view of the system. Behavior 
represents a central problem when specifying systems. Nets provide a good means 
to support both processes. It is important to notice that there is a concentration 
on the control aspects of systems, the further the process within a life cycle is 
evolving. Especially for complex systems, the behavior is the most difficult aspect 
to be predicted early. Therefore, the emphasis is laid on the control issues. This 
fact is taken into account by restricting the investigated and covered models. 
Especially co-ordination, communication and synchronization raise important 
questions for control systems. 

A highly iterative approach is followed. Modeling, validation, verification 
are tasks to be performed. Depending on the progress of the modeler, the model 
reaches a level, where the cycles get more restricted to each approach. The larger 
a model becomes, the more time goes into the related activity of validation or 
verification. Modeling usually becomes a less time demanding task. This is due 
to the increase in testing and debugging of the model. 



Presentation of the case study For sake of place we can not present the 
case study into details. We proceed using an object-oriented approach like OMT 
or UML but we enhance it by verification and validation means for its different 
models. The static object is mad executable by the first approach and stands 
as a prototype. The dynamic and functional models implementing the 2PC are 
verified by the second approach. Specific scenarios can also be simulated and 
checked. With the third approach presented above, we manage a notion of teoms 
of diary owners. Such groups of objects can be accessed as a whole through 




a dispatcher. The requests are sent to the dispatcher and thus to the teams. 
Each dispatcher offers the coordination means necessary to handle it. Many 
coordination policies have been tried for the coordination (at least one positive 
answer from a team member, a given quorum of positive answers, etc.). This 
allows us to apply the notion of symmetries to reduce the reachability graph 
which supports the verification activities. 

Contribution 3 : Supporting the Development of Multithreaded and 
Distributed Applications in Java 

Claudio Demartini, Riccardo Siato 
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Introduction to The Automaton Object The Automaton Object model is 
a simple extension of the traditional object model [18] [62], with an architecture 
based on a couple of hierarchical layers. The lower layer represents the Base 
Automation Object, involved in the description of real entities, while the upper 
one provides those objects necessary to support the control of base object inter- 
actions. In order to support object interaction, which takes place according to 
events management, the message passing mechanism is used in the model, and 
the client server approach is taken to implement the interactions. The interaction 
model that is used is an extension of the java RMI model [28], supporting both 
synchronous and asynchronous interaction. When a Automation object, working 
as a client, requires interaction with another Automation Object, a message is 
sent to it, and the latter will act as a server object. The execution on the client 
side can be halted until a reply message is received from the server object, which 
is responsible for the execution of a specific method related to that message or 
for rejection of the request. The client is halted only when a synchronous mecha- 
nism has to be implemented, otherwise it can resume its operations and examine 
the reply at a later time. To the outer layer in the Automation Object is left 
the role of processing incoming requests, and of converting each of them into 
the execution of a specific method made available by the base object. Sending a 
message required by an operation carried out by the base object is also handled 
by appropriate meta objects placed in the outer layer of the Automation Ob- 
ject. These basic communication mechanisms can be implemented in java either 
relying on the RMI facility (in fact, they are an extension of the RMI model), 
or directly by means of the java socket interface. A class library is proposed 
in order to provide the user with the structural and essential mechanisms the 
Automation Object should make available for the specification and development 
of real system software elements on behalf of the user. 



Presentation of the case study The case study is implemented using an 
AO called ’’Diary” having seven public methods that can be remotely accessed. 
Each Diary can handle a vector of events and each event is also a remote class. A 




copy of the Diary is available on each station. One of the workstation plays the 
role of the primary copy provider, so that all requests from clients are addressed 
to a unique destination which has the responsibility to forward those requests 
to all other sites. When a new workstation wants to join the group it creates its 
own diary and invokes the Consultation method made available by the server 
and populates its own copy with up to date information. To find out on which 
workstation the server is running, the client examines an ordered list with all 
possible workstations that are or can be connected in the network. The list is 
replicated on each node. The station which is on top of the list and that is still 
working plays the server role. If no reply for the client request is received from 
that server, then the first node in the list is unavailable. In this case it will be 
removed from the top of the lists in all the stations. The client will apply the 
same procedure with the second station in the list and so on until the server is 
identified. 

Static analysis of concurrent software generally follows the paradigm of deriv- 
ing a simplified abstract formal model of the application to be analyzed [71], in 
which the details not relevant to concurrency are removed, and then using some 
tool to perform the analysis. We selected for the case study the on-the-fly verifier 
SPIN [35], designed at AT&T Bell Labs, because it is considered to be one of 
the fastest tools available to date for analyzing concurrent systems [19] SPIN 
accepts input descriptions expressed in a guarded command language called 
Promela, which features a C-like syntax, dynamic creation of processes, and 
various inter-process communication models (shared memory, message-based, 
synchronous, and asynchronous). The analysis engine of SPIN implements the 
technique known as reachability analysis, powered with a partial-order reduc- 
tion aimed at mitigating the state-explosion phenomenon. The first stage in the 
analysis process is the derivation of a simplified abstract model of the given 
application. A common approach consists in abstracting away from the actual 
contents of variables, and considering only a reduced control flow graph in which 
nodes represent sequences of statements not relevant to inter-process communi- 
cation, and arcs represent the meaningful statements. This kind of reduction 
features the interesting property of preserving concurrency errors like deadlocks, 
in the sense that the reduced model contains any errors that were present in the 
original application. A reduction of this kind, applied to the java language, leads 
to the formulation of reduction rules like the following: * Within each method, 
only concurrency-related statements such as calls to the wait(), join(), notify)), 
and notifyall)) thread methods are kept; * Methods not containing synchronized 
blocks, nor concurrency-related statements, that call only other methods with 
the same features, are not relevant and are removed. The same applies to ob- 
jects containing only non-relevant methods. The next stage consists in mapping 
the reduced application into a Promela model, that is then fed to the analyzer. 
The mapping principles can be summarized as follows: * Threads are modeled 
in Promela by means of processes; * The behavior of a Promela process is the 
translation of the run() method of the corresponding thread into Promela code, 
where method invocations are replaced by their in-line expansions; * Synchro- 




nized methods and blocks are modeled by representing explicitly the correspond- 
ing object lock and wait-set mechanisms, by means of global variables. 

As an example, here is how an object lock and some of the related operations 
can be described in Promela: 

byte nwait=0; 

chan lock = [1] of {bit}; 

chan notify = [0] of {bit}; if \ 

^define lock(lock) lock?0 :: (nwait>0)-> atomic{notify!0; nwait }\ 

:: (nwait==0)-> skip \ 

^define unlock(lock) locklO fi 

^define notify All(notify, nwait) \ 

^define wait(lock, notify, nwait) \ do \ 

nwait-h-t; locklO; notify?0; lock?0 :: (nwait>0)-> atomic{notify!0; nwait } \ 

:: (nwait==0)-> break 
^define notify (notify, nwait) \ od 



Validation Results In this section we show some results regarding deadlock 
analysis of the case study with varying number of nodes. For the validation a 
simplified model has been generated from the java source code. Computations 
have been performed for 2, three and four nodes. In the first case, SPIN evaluated 
1582 states with 4056 transactions in 0.1 sec, while in the second case the states 
number increased to 170228 involving 572315 transactions which required 20 
seconds. In both cases, SPIN declared a full search. The third evaluation has been 
processed for four nodes featuring 2.9E-I-06 states and 1.3E-I-07 transactions in 
268 sec. In this case SPIN did not perform a full search. 

Contribution 4 : Combining OOP and Behavior Modeling: Case Study 
Using sC++ and CORBA 
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Introduction to Modeling with sC-j— h and CORBA Our approach to 
resolve the Distributed Diary Case Study is based on a concept of active object 
that allows us to merge OOP and concurrency. The relationships between con- 
currency and OOP can be highlighted by taking a look at the object-oriented 
development method OMT/ Rumbaugh (Object Modeling Technique) from a 
particular angle. According to this method, the creation of application software 
should proceed along three phases: analysis, design and implementation. The 
analysis phase produces three models, namely the object model, the dynamic 
model and the functional model; while the design phase builds on these mod- 
els to prepare the implementation phase. The object model specifies the data 
components pertinent to the application, their attributes, relationships and the 
operations that characterize them. The dynamic model specifies the sequences 
of the operations, which are often triggered by events. Thus this model describes 




the behavior of the objects and uses state diagrams. The third model uses data 
flow diagrams to specify the inputs and outputs of data, their sources and sinks, 
and from where to where the data must be transmitted. These aspects are closely 
related to message passing and parallelism. Thus, the first model describes the 
data, while the two last ones describe aspects that are usually related to con- 
currency. 

Object-oriented languages such as C-h- h provide good support to implement 
the object model, but the implementation of the aspects described by the dy- 
namic and functional models requires much involvement from the programmer. 
We have defined an extended version of C-h- h, named sC-h- h, that introduces the 
concept of active object and makes the implementation of the two latter models 
a straight forward task. The syntax of the definition, instantiation, reference, 
call, inheritance and deletion of an active object is identical to the syntax of 
the same operations on a standard object (called henceforth passive). An active 
object contains an internal activity, named body, that runs in parallel with the 
activities of the other active objects. It can delay the executions of its methods, 
when they are called from outside, until it is ready to accept them. The latter 
aspect is derived from the Hoare monitor. The execution of the method of an 
active object is thus atomic. It is not interleaved with other executions of the 
same method, nor with executions of other methods in the same object. 

The usefulness of the active objects is not limited to applications that share 
a common memory space. It can be extended both to implement an underlying 
middleware as CORBA and to structure and implement distributed applications 
using this last. We have implemented our own ORB using active TCP objects 
and obtained, without any additional work, a multithreaded environment with 
the possibility of having several clients and servers in the same UNIX process. We 
also have access to Motif graphical interface, the possibility to add easily other 
protocols, e.g., SNMP, TCP channels, and a good support for modeling, etc. 
The adaptation of an IDL (Interface Definition Language) compiler to generate 
the stubs and the skeletons was easy. Finally, it has been verified that this 
environment can communicate with different commercial ORBs. 



Presentation of the case study Functional and Dynamic Models Fig- 
ure 1 defines the Functional Model of the Distributed Diary showing the local 
and distributed data flow between the DiaryControl and the PropositionSender 
entities. Figure 2 specifies the protocol that guarantees the consistency between 
the replicas of the diary in the Dynamic Model. This protocol has been defined 
according to the problem definition. The behavior of each entity is represented 
by a Finite State Machine (FSM), which can be analyzed by the Calculus of 
Communications Systems (CCS), a well known theory about concurrent sys- 
tems. Each transition arrow is labeled with a word that represents a method 
acceptance or with an overlined word that represents a method call. To indicate 
that some action must be executed after a method acceptance, the name of the 
action is written under a line attached to the corresponding transition. 




DIARY CONTROL 



PROPOSITION SENDER 





Fig. 2. Dynamic Model 










The protocol specified in the FSM of Figure 2 is the following: The Di- 
aryControl gets the new proposition from the user and sends it locally to its 
PropositionSender. The latter broadcasts it to the DiaryControl of all the other 
users and waits for their responses. If all responses are positive, it broadcasts 
the commit order to all the DiaryControl. If this is not the case, it broadcasts 
the abort order. 

When a broadcasted proposition arrives from another user, the DiaryCon- 
trol checks if it appears among the entries already registered in the diary or 
in the pending propositions waiting for the commit or abort orders. If the new 
proposition does not meet anyone, a positive acknowledge is sent back and the 
proposition is stored in the pending list. Otherwise a negative acknowledge is 
sent back to the sender and the proposition is dropped. 

The DiaryControl and the PropositionSender entities are carried out by two 
active objects. The body of each one implements the behavior specified by the 
FSM in the Dynamic Model. Both objects are embedded in the CORBA envi- 
ronment in order to add the distributed capabilities. 



Characteristics of the approach This contribution has shown a new ap- 
proach using the models derived from OOP as a starting point both for the 
analysis of the behavior and for the implementation application. sC-h- h has the 
characteristics that allow the merging of analysis and implementation which is 
essential for the professional development of reactive applications. 

A point to highlight in this solution is the capability to combine CORBA 
client and server in the same object. The DiaryControl object acts as a server 
when it receives either a proposition, a commit order or an abort order from the 
other Diaries. It acts as a client when it sends a response to a received proposi- 
tion. On the other hand, the PropositionSender object acts as a client when it 
broadcasts either a local proposition, a commit order or an abort order, and acts 
as a server when it receives the responses to a local proposition. This charac- 
teristic is much easier to manage in this environment than in the commercially 
available ORBs. 

Our solution could have been developed with any other multithreaded envi- 
ronment. However, the use of active objects, from the design of the application 
down to the details of the middleware, provides developers with an homogeneous 
methodology that eases the design, the implementation and the debugging of the 
applications. Initially, the system has been developed, tested and debugged in a 
single UNIX process running a simulated CORBA bus, which was much easier 
than in the distributed situation. The distributed version has been realized as 
the last step of the implementation phase. 
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Introduction to The Competence Pool Abstraction It often happens 
that objects (which differ by their type and/or their owner) contain the features 
linked to the same area of application without those being linked. For instance, 
various objects may have different features about conversion of image formats. 
The role of the Competence Pool Abstraction (CPA) is to gather these features 
processing in the same area of application to provide users with only one in- 
terlocutor who would still be rich in possibilities. The CPA is a factorization of 
objects know-how and not of their type, as it is the case with existing systems 

[ 44 ]. 

Let us come back to the idea of dynamic re-use, objects participating to the 
constitution of the CPA are servers. The features provided by these servers will 
be called “active services” . 

In an environment organized in CPA, the programming of a new application 
must be made with and for other applications. The whole idea is to use “active 
services” already existing in the system to build an application rather than to 
create new objects. 

So that this can actually work we have to set rules and to define means of 
construction. Let us quote a few as examples : 

- The rules : each inventor of a new server object must check if some his 
methods do not correspond to a CPA. If this is the case, he should not 
include them into this CPA. Client objects have to go through CPAs for 
their requests ; 

- The means : a CPA administrator is necessary for the creation of new pools 
and so as to avoid doubles, two CPAs are merged into one and the same field 
of application. An other means which is necessary during the construction 
of an application, is the CPA seeker. This is what is actually going to allow 
inventors to know what already exists. 

The client no longer communicates directly with object servers. It is a con- 
straint for communication performances , but going through competence the 
pool provides an abstraction which proves to be quite helpful to programmers of 
clients object. The server object associated to a service of the CPA can change 
without the client being affected. Moreover, several object servers can be asso- 
ciated to a same service. Thereby, the parallelization of the requests and the 
tolerance to faults can be achieved at the level of the competence pool in a way 
that is transparent to the client. 

Modeling the CPA needs a concept that is little more flexible than the tra- 
ditional object approach. Contrary to the object model, the competence pool 
has a dynamic interface : during execution the number of services which are 
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Fig. 3. The global view of the diary group 



provided by the pool may change, according to the arrivals and departure of 
servers object; And services correspond to the redirection and leave the actual 
processing, of the requests to servers object. The CPA is before anything an 
element of organization. 

An example of the CPA modeling is the group of objects. The group abstrac- 
tion allows us to facilitate the interaction with a logical group of entities [6]. 
Instead of separately addressing each of the entities meeting the same property, 
one address the whole via the group. 

We can now give a general definition of the group of objects : 

A group can be defined as a non void totality of objects from which one or 
several relationships {Ri, Rn) are defined. 

For the CPA, these relationships express the fact that objects have the meth- 
ods concerning a same area of application. 

Objects belonging to a group are called “members” of the group. 

An object x is member of a group G if and only if 3 y 6 G, 3 {Ri)i^[i^n] so 
that Ri{x,y). 

A same object may belong to separate groups, i.e. the object may have 
features linked to different areas application. We then speak recovery of groups. 



Presentation of the case study In our case one group represents de dis- 
tributed diary. The members of the group are objects sharing the diary (one per 
user) (Fig3). So, these objects are both clients and servers. 

A user creates an event by invoking the group. So, the group manages the 
data linked to this event. 

The group is duplicated so that each machine gets its own view of this group 
(Fig4). There is only one local view per machine. Consequently, only one copy 
of the diary’s events per machine. Concretely, data are stocked in a distributed 
memory managed by the group. 

We use a modified algorithm of the two-phase commit protocol. In the classic 
one there is only one coordinator. Or, in our case each local view of the group 
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Fig. 4. The local view of the diary group 



may be a coordinator. So, we us a token ring algorithm for concurrency control 
between local groups. 



Sharing active objects We have discussed a possible model of distributed ap- 
plications so as to take into account the possibilities brought by the distribution 
to object oriented programming. We have focused mainly on the active re-use 
of the dynamics service. We got to the conclusion that principles of the objects 
technologies are not sufficient. The lack is mainly focused on the organization 
aspect of the distributed objects. 

We have proposed the CPA approach, implemented by the group of objects, 
to deal with this lack. In addition to the abstraction which simplifies the appli- 
cation programming, this approach has the advantage to throw a bridge between 
the development and the execution of objects. Thereby, crew working organiza- 
tion can be easily mapped onto internal organization of objects. 

What we have presented corresponds to what has to be shared between sev- 
eral applications. However, each application needs to define an organization of 
its own objects. We think that the abstraction “Activities” [41] is more adequate 
for the definition of this organization. This abstraction aims the round up of a 
coherent task continuation (generally towards the organization) to define an ac- 
tivity. The Activity can very well be represented by the group of objects. In this 
case, the combination of this approach (application level) and the CPA (envi- 
ronment level) seems to be very promising for the construction of cooperative 
distributed applications. 
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Introduction to Correlate and the pi-calculus Correlate is a concur- 
rent object-oriented language developed at the distributed systems group of 
K.U. Leuven. One of the aims of our research team is to develop system software 
with an open implementation: while applications are developed, system software 
is being customized to match the application’s needs. The practical goal of the 
Correlate language is to offer a powerful programming environment in which 
both application and system software can be described using the paradigm of 
concurrent objects. We have gathered experience in using the prototype with 
applications in the areas of High-Performance Computing (Molecular Dynamics 
simulation, PDE solvers), network applications (routing) and multi- agent sys- 
tems. This iterative process of experimenting with real-world applications has 
been driving the continuous improvement of the language. 

As a statically typed, class-based, object-oriented language. Correlate much 
resembles Java or C-h- h. The focus of the language is however on high-level sup- 
port for developing distributed concurrent object-oriented applications. On the 
on hand this is realized by a meta-level [53] architecture that gives the applica- 
tion programmer control over the execution environment of the application. On 
the other hand and orthogonal to it, new language features are introduced to 
enable the description of the application as a set of concurrent objects. 

Recently, a formal description of Correlate in the 7r-calculus[60] has been de- 
veloped. The 7r-calculus[47] is an elementary calculus for describing and analyz- 
ing concurrent systems as collections of independent processes that communicate 
through named channels. The semantics of the Correlate language are precisely 
specified by a layered translation to this calculus. A first part defines a generic 
runtime architecture supporting active objects. The second part is built on top 
of this generic runtime and specifies all Correlate-specific semantics. 

In our experience, formalization is a crucial ingredient in the design process of 
a practical language, even though not every detail (in our case, only Correlate’s 
language elements, not its architecture) has been (and can be) modeled. We 
believe that our work is a complement to the formal work that is produced with 
simple, yet pure, languages where formalization is the main goal. 

Presentation of the case study The Correlate environment is built to de- 
velop applications like the distributed diary. This section gives a brief overview 
of this process and shows the role the recently developed formal semantics can 
play in this. 

^ Research assistant of the Belgian National Fund for Scientific Research (N.F.W.O.) 
^ Postdoctoral fellow of the Belgian National Fund for Scientific Research (N.F.W.O.) 
® Research assistant of the Belgian LW.T. 




In Correlate, programmers develop write their applications in two separate 
phases. First, the application developer must describe her/his application guided 
by a computational model. The result is a description corresponding to the prob- 
lem domain of the application. In this phase, hardware architecture aspects (like 
distribution scheduling, threading) are completely hidden for the application 
programmer, who models the natural abstractions of the application’s problem 
domain as a set of active objects. [68] describes this phase for a distributed 
agenda similar to the case study. Secondly, an optimal execution environment 
must be described to target the application to the specific architecture it is run- 
ning on. In this phase, the programmer uses a so-called meta-interface [53], which 
is a separate interface, for fine-tuning the support system to application specific 
requirements. Through the meta-interface, the programmer can e.g. construct a 
replication policy to enhance reliability and availability. 

The formal specification of the language unambiguously defines the differ- 
ent language entities, thereby indirectly specifying applications written in it as 
well. This is one of the major benefits we perceived of the formalization process. 
Formerly, the language was in fact defined through the implementation of the 
execution environment. No clear distinction was made between specification and 
implementation leading to possibly ambiguous interpretation. As an example, 
the semantics clearly state that no ordering on message acceptance is guaran- 
teed in case of asynchronous invocations. The current implementation however 
delivers all messages in the same order as they were sent, but only because of a set 
of implementation decisions concerning scheduling and network communication 
which can and most probably will change in a future implementation. 

Current research is taking this one step further and tries to use the spec- 
ification to prove properties of the architecture and of certain objects. Object 
encapsulation can serve as a simple example. It should not be too hard to prove, 
that an object only has access to its own internal state and cannot directly mod- 
ify the state of other objects. More ambitious, through the concept of unique 
bearing of names[47] it might be possible to prove that no spoofing (i.e. imperson- 
ating another object) will happen during execution. The notion of (bi) similarity 
is another opportunity for further study. Through this concept it might be pos- 
sible to construct a kind of behavioral type where not only the static structure 
of a class determines its type but also its dynamic interaction pattern. 



Benefits of the specification process As already mentioned in the previous 
section, a major benefit was the clear separation of language semantics and 
execution environment implementation. But this was not the sole benefit. As 
the TT-calculus allows very fine grained concurrency, a clear grasp is obtained on 
the synchronization possibilities of the language while writing the specification. 
E.g. in our case, synchronization of interface operations through preconditions 
was already well studied before creating the tt description. Object construction 
and destruction however were given only ad hoc semantics; e.g. synchronizing 
on the creation of destruction of an object was not supported. In the formal 
description, this lack of synchronization clearly showed and a more expressive 




alternative could be formulated. Hence the formal specification of the language 
influences the language design itself. 

Since the 7r-calculus has an operational semantics, the specifications have 
the advantage that they can be executed by an appropriate execution engine. 
However, the 7r-calculus is a very abstract formal system and although execution 
engines exist, extracting meaningful information is not always easy as the gap 
with a high-level notation suitable for general-purpose concurrent programming 
is considerable. A lot of work has been done however to close this gap. Pict[55] 
is a formal concurrent language related to the 7r-calculus, as LISP is to the 
lambda-calculus. A compiler and execution environment is available. It turned 
out that our 7r-calculus semantics could be implemented in Piet with relatively 
little effort. The benefits of the Piet implementation of the formal semantics 
were twofold: first, it served as a fine test bed for the specification. Both the 
type checker at compile-time and executing simple programs at run-time are 
great tools to find hidden faults or confirm a correct specification. A second 
benefit was that the Piet program is a valid prototype execution environment. 
As such it can be more easily used to test some new language features than the 
actual execution environment which is a much bigger program (in C-h- h). 
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Introduction to the Object-Z / CSP notation Formal specifications of 
concurrent or distributed object-oriented systems need to encompass two distinct 
points of view. The first, which we will call the structural or internal view, 
describes the classes in terms of their attributes and methods. This view also 
incorporates the inheritance relationships between classes. The second, which we 
will call the behavioural or external view, describes the system in terms of the 
behaviour of the concurrently executing objects and their interactions. 

Process algebras such as CSP, CCS and (Basic) LOTOS are ideal for spec- 
ification of the external view. The behaviour of an object can be specified by 
a process and a system of objects by a parallel composition of such processes. 
This approach has been advocated using Basic LOTOS by both Mayr[45] and 
Cusack et of [20]. However, process algebras are not suited to modelling the in- 
ternal view. Hence, extending these approaches to model inheritance has proved 
more difficult [7]. 

Object-oriented extensions of state-based techniques such as Z and VDM[65,42], 
on the other hand, are ideal for modelling the internal view. Classes are specified 
by encapsulating state variables with the operations which may affect them and 
inheritance by “merging” of class definitions. They can also be used to model 




the external view of a concurrent system. However, the resulting specifications 
are generally far less elegant than those using process algebras. 

A more effective way of specifying concurrent object-oriented systems, there- 
fore, is to combine an object-oriented state-based language with a process al- 
gebra. Such an approach using Object-Z[23], an object-oriented extension of Z, 
together with CSP is presented in [63]. The basis of the integration is a seman- 
tics of Object-Z classes identical to that of CSP processes. This enables classes 
specified in Object-Z to be combined directly with CSP operators. 

The specification of a system comprises three phases. The first phase involves 
specifying the components of the system using Object-Z. Inheritance may be 
used in this phase enabling components to be specified incrementally and the 
specification to reflect the desired object-oriented structure. In the second phase, 
the interfaces of the components are modified using Object-Z inheritance. This is 
necessary for the components to synchronise and communicate as desired when 
combined, in the final phase, using CSP operators. 

The approach uses the existing languages without altering their syntax or se- 
mantics making it accessible to users who are already familiar with the languages. 
This also enables the use of existing methods of verification and refinement de- 
veloped for the languages as shown in [64]. 

Presentation of the case study The case study was completely specified 
at two levels of abstraction. The first (abstract) specification was devoid of the 
algorithmic details of the two-phase commit protocol. The second (concrete) 
specification included these details and a proof of the refinement relation between 
the specifications was performed. 

- Abstract specification 

• The first phase of the specification involved specifying the shared diaries 
which comprise the system. To separate the diary concerns from those of 
communication between the distributed diary entities, a class Diary was 
specified with only the following operations: Add, Cancel, Replace and 
Consult. The specification of this class was facilitated by first defining 
types, corresponding to events and user requests, and various relations 
on these types, e.g. a relation which associates events which overlap. 

The class Diary was then inherited in a class SharedDiaryo which added 
the operations SendRequest, Receive Request, Commit and Abart cor- 
responding to the system communication. Since the class Diary is devoid 
of these operations, it could also be reused in other specifications such 
as that of a personal (non-shared) diary. 

• The second phase involved the specification of a class SharedDiary 
which inherited SharedDiaryo and added a constant corresponding to 
the diary’s identity. Inputs and outputs corresponding to diary identities 
were added to inherited operations to ensure the correct communication 




and synchronisation in the CSP system specification. 



• The final phase involved using CSP to specify the system as a parallel 
composition of a collection of shared diaries: one for each diary identity. 

— Concrete Specification 

• The first phase of the concrete specification reused the Diary class of 
the abstract specification and specified a class SharedDiarylmplo which 
inherited it and added the operations required for the two-phase commit 
protocol. 

• The second phase followed the same approach as the abstract speci- 
fication to ensure correct communication and synchronisation: a class 
SharedDiarylmpl which inherited SharedDiarylmplo and added a con- 
stant corresponding to the diary’s identity was specified. 

• The final phase also followed the same approach as the abstract specifica- 
tion. However, the operations corresponding to the sending and receiving 
of acknowledgements (votes) were hidden in the resulting system as these 
are not part of the system’s externally visible behaviour. 



Refinement and proofs One of the main advantages of specifying a system at 
several levels of abstraction is that proofs can be performed at the most abstract 
level rather than the lower, more complex levels. This requires, however, proofs 
of refinement between the specifications. 

Refinement in Z is usually defined in terms of simulation rules which relate 
the initial states and operations of specifications. A set of such rules is defined 
for Object-Z classes in [64] such that if a class A is refined by a class C then 
/('4) C f{C) where C is CSP refinement and f{x) is any CSP specification in 
terms of a process x. This allows specifications in the Object-Z / CSP notation 
to be refined by refining the individual classes of the system components. 

The abstract and concrete specifications of the diary system, however, could 
not be related using these rules because of the hiding in the latter. That is, we 
need to relate classes A and C such that /(A) C f{C)\X where X is a set of 
operations to be hidden. An approach to this problem involving weak simulation 
rules is presented for the Object-Z / CSP notation in [25]. These rules require, 
as well as the initial states and operations of the classes A and C to be related, 
that 

— the hidden operations in X do not affect the parts of (7’s state which corre- 
spond to the state of A and 

— the hiding of the operations in X does not cause divergence, i.e. where an 
unbounded sequence of operations is hidden. 




The proof of the latter relies on finding a finite bound on the number of 
hidden operations which can occur consecutively. For the concrete specification 
of the diary system this bound is one less than the number of diary identities 
(since each diary receiving a request for an event modification sends exactly one 
acknowledgement). This number was finite in the specification since the number 
of diaries had to be finite to enable the CSP composition to be defined. 

Since there are no hidden operations in the abstract specification, it is obvi- 
ously free from livelock. Therefore, the concrete specification, because it intro- 
duces no divergences, is also free from livelock. While this may not be surprising 
for a protocol as simple as the two-phase commit, in general the absence of 
livelock is an important property of a concurrent or distributed system. 

Equally important is the absence of deadlock. The simulation rules ensure 
that any such properties holding in the abstract specification also hold in the 
concrete specification. Once again proving the absence of deadlock for the ab- 
stract diary specification is relatively straightforward. In general, such properties 
can be proved using a combination of the existing proof systems for CSP and 
Object-Z as outlined in [64]. 
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Introduction to Subtyping and CO-OPN/2 In today’s concrete appli- 
cations, reuse and incremental development are key principles which must be 
supported and applied through the use of a well-defined methodology. During 
the incremental development process, one may want specifications to preserve 
certain objects properties - be they semantical, syntactical or pragmatical - all 
depending on the needs to be fulfilled by the specifications. These properties are 
usually specified through objects types. According to the specification formal- 
ism used, these types are described by objects behaviors (axioms), signatures or 
implementation definitions. 

Incremental modification, be it horizontal or vertical, may therefore give rise 
to different kinds of compatibility relations between specified entities. From the 
most to the less permissive, we can identify the three following kinds of relations: 
name, signature and behavioral compatibilities. Depending on the specification 
requirements, one or the other may be especially sought after. 

Until now, most of the work has been addressing name and signature com- 
patibilities. Much less results have been obtained for the third form of compati- 
bility; according to its strong definition, behavioral compatibility should ensure 
the preservation of all the behavioral properties of an object. Hence, we can 
think of an associated behavioral suhtyping relation which could guaranty the 
following substitutability principle: 




Principle of substitutability: An instance of a subtype can always be used 
in any context in which an instance a of a super-type was expected. ( Wegner 
and Zdonik,[QQ]) 

Specifications should facilitate the reuse, the extension and the verification of 
systems components by providing appropriate information. In particular, specifi- 
cations should be helpful for the validation of object substitution and for checking 
that it doesn’t generate errors. Behavioral compatibility, and its associated sub- 
typing relation respecting the substitutability principle, should help achieving 
this. 

To be applicable, formal behavioral subtyping relations should rest on a con- 
cise and well-defined model of objects. Former work on behavioral compatibility 
and subtyping ([57], [43], [51]) have often omitted giving such a model and thus 
led to more-or-less unclear definitions. 

These last years, several formalisms based on P/T-nets with structuring 
capabilities have been developed, and most of them have adopted the object- 
orientation paradigm. Among these is found the CO-OPN (Concurrent Object- 
Oriented Petri Net) [11] and its new version, called CO-OPN/2 [5] , which is 
based upon two fundamental formalisms: order-sorted algebras (OS A) [27], for 
the specification of data structures, and algebraic nets (AN) [59], to deal with 
operational and concurrent aspects. In CO-OPN/2, the type attributed to a class 
is a transition system representing the semantics of this class, that is to say, the 
possible behaviors of objects belonging to that class. 

Presentation of the case study : A model of the collaborative diary in 
CO-OPN/2 The diary must allow the following services: consultation, addition, 
cancelation and replacement of events. An event structure is simply composed 
of a day, a beginning and ending time, and a comment line. Each site has a diary 
for each member. Each diary is specified by four components: 

— The ADR (Abstract Document Representation), keeps all information con- 
cerning the diary definition. 

— The DSA (Distributed Synchronization Algorithm), ensures that the repli- 
cated information is consistent. 

— The DAL (Data Access Layer), filters accesses to the ADR. 

— Network is a model of the services expected from the communication medium. 

The abstract data types required in this system specification are defined in 
the following modules: Message, ID, Action, Event, ListEvent, Decision 
and Vote. This architecture described in Eigure 5 is inspired from [40]. 

The role of the DSA is to guarantee consistency between the replicas of the 
diary. To this end, we rely upon a very simple mechanism: When a user modifies 
its copy of the diary, the corresponding event modification must be accepted 
by the other participants. If by misfortune another user wants to validate a 
conflicting event at the same moment, then the respective DSAs implementing 
the two-phase locking protocol will detect the problem and reject both updates. 

Eigure 6 is the textual specification of ADR: the associated Petri net de- 
scribed by this specification is not represented here. In the interface of the object 
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Fig. 6. Architecture of the diary: Hierarchy of Components classes and of ADTs’ mod- 
ules 



ADR, the Use list reports the other objects with which we perform synchroniza- 
tions and the ADTs used in the specification. In the Body of object ADR, the 
keyword Where introduces the declaration of local variables. Although strongly 
typed, they should be considered as logic variables. 

Two kinds of transitions are proposed. First, there are the internal transitions 
(usual transitions of P /T nets) which correspond to the spontaneous reactions 
of the objects and, secondly, there are the parameterized external transitions, 
or methods, which are the visible events from the outside. Cooperation between 
the objects is realized by means of a synchronization mechanism, i.e. each object 
event may request synchronizations with the methods of one or of a group of 
partners by using synchronization expressions. Three synchronizations operators 
have been provided: ‘//’ for simultaneity, for sequence and ‘-h’ for alternative 
or non-determinism. Thus, a behavioral axiom is established as follows: 

[Cond =^]EventN ame [With Sync] Pre ^ Post 

Cond is an optional equality condition on algebraic values. EventName event 
tells which specific event the axiom defines. The synchronization expression is 
given in Sync. It states the methods which are called for establishing rendez- 
vous. The Pre axiom precondition and Post axiom postcondition parts establish 
the links to the input and output places of the event in the sense of Petri nets, 
and state with algebraic expressions the additional conditions to establish or the 
transformations to perform on the tokens. 



Use of the subtyping relation It must be noted that the model defined for 
component ADR provides a first simple specification of the diary data struc- 
ture. An incremental evolution of this modeling can introduce additional behav- 
ioral features. This is for instance the case of the class ADR_concur in Figure 
6, which introduces additional concurrent behaviors to the behavior of ADR. 
ADR_concur models a more sophisticated agenda which allows a more efficient 
access to its resources by authorizing two concurrent consultations of the diary. 
The new behaviors of ADR_concur correspond to the additional arrows found 
in the illustration of ADR_concur’s behavioral type in Figure 7. In order to 
be able to substitute ADR_concur to ADR it is necessary to establish that 





CLASS ADR 
INTERFACE 

USE Booleans, ListEvent, Event: 
METHODS 

Consult _ : listevent: 

AddEvent event, event: 

Update : event, event: 

Cancel _ : event: 

BODV 

PLACES 

diary: listevent: 

INITIAL 
diary [] : 

AXIOMS 

Consult(l) : diary 1 —* diary 1: 
AddEvent(e) : diary 1 — t diary (e+l): 
el isin 1 = true 
Update(l) : 

diary 1 — » diary (e2 -f- (1-el)): 
e isin 1 = true 

Cancel(e) : diary 1 —* diary (1-e): 

WHERE 

e, el, e2 : event: 

1 : listevent: 

END ADR: 



CLASS ADR_concur 
INTERFACE 

USE Booleans, ListEvent, Event: 

METHODS 

Consult _ : listevent: 

AddEvent event, event: 

Update _ event, event: 

Cancel _ : event: 

BODY 

PLACES 

diary: listevent: 

INITIAL 

diary [] , diary []: 

AXIOMS 

Consult(l) : diary 1 — t diary 1: 

AddEvent(e) : diary 11, diary 12 — » 
diary (e-f-11), diary (e-f-12): 
el isin 1 = true 

Update(ll) : 

diary 11, diary 12 —* 

diary (e2 -f (11-el)), diary (e2 -f (12-el)): 
e isin 1 = true 

Cancel(e) : diary 11, diary 12 —* 
diary (11-e), diary (12-e): 

WHERE 

e, el, e2 : event; 

1 : listevent: 

END ADR: 



Fig. 6. The CO-OPN/2 Specification of ADR and its Enrichment ADR_concur 



ADR_concur is a subtype of ADR. In our simple view of behavior preserving 
subtype relation, a superclass and a subclass are related by a subtype relation if 
and only if all existing behaviors of the superclass can be found in the subclass 
(like it is the case of the example given in Figure 7). This subtyping principle 
necessitates that the classes using the class ADR will not use new services of the 
subclass ADR_concur. In particular, that all methods will respond to clients 
in the same way for the class and its subclass. 



consult([el]) 




Fig. 7. The Transition Systems of ADR and ADR_concur Related by the Subtyping 
Relation 



This strong view of the subtype relation is used in CO-OPN/2. We are cur- 
rently exploring a way to weaken this relation in a new generalized relation. We 
call this subtyping relation: observer-based subtyping. This relation shall take 
into account specific classes of clients for which substitutability is required. 
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Introduction to Process Types In concurrent and distributed systems it is 
more difficult to deal with type errors detected at run time than in sequential 
and centralized systems. An erroneous argument may already have caused effects 
in various places that cannot be undone by aborting a single call. Models like 
CORBA support static type checking for distributed systems. However, their 
rather simple notions of type consistency are not sufficient in concurrent systems. 

Usually, a server’s type specifies a constant set of understandable messages. 
A type is a signature and a type checker ensures statically that clients send only 
messages specified in the server’s signature. 

The acceptability of messages can depend on the server’s state. In general, 
in distributed systems, clients do not know the server’s current state and the 
messages they can safely send. With conventional type models this problem can 
be solved only by delaying the handling of unexpected messages (or by dynamic 
type checking). But delaying messages may cause deadlocks and the handling of 
messages in wrong contexts. 

The process type model [58] eliminates this problem by giving the clients 
information about the server’s state. All messages are handled in the logical order 
they were sent. A process type describes an abstract state and how this state 
changes after handling a message. Each client has its own image of the server’s 
type and sends its messages according to this image. After sending a message, a 
client has to update its type image. The server has to accept all messages from 
the clients in arbitrary interleaving, i.e. the server’s type is a super-imposition 
of all clients’ type images. It is possible to split a type image into two images 
so that the old image corresponds to the super-imposition of the new images. 
This concept, denoted by type splitting, has to be used whenever a new client is 
introduced. The process type model ensures statically that all messages sent to 
an object are understood, although the set of acceptable messages can change. 

The process type model cannot prevent all undesired kinds of deadlocks: It 
does not ensure that the server returns an answer to a message as expected by 
the client. If the server does not send the answer, the client can wait forever. This 
problem can be circumvented by checking that the server sends an answer after 
a finite number of actions: The server is allowed to wait only for a guaranteed 
answer to some message. 

With guaranteed answers, the process type model prevents all undesired 
kinds of deadlocks if (1) objects communicate only through asynchronous mes- 
sage passing, (2) the size of message buffers is unlimited, and (3) each object 
handles received messages while waiting for a guaranteed answer. The last con- 




dition is necessary because we don’t want to prevent call-backs, where the server 
is asking the (waiting) client for a service. 

Presentation of the case study Syntactically, a process type consists of two 
parts: The activating set describes an abstract state of the type’s instances, and 
the behavior descriptor the acceptable messages, depending on the activating 
set. When an object’s behavior changes, the activating set also changes, but the 
behavior descriptor remains unchanged. The activating set is a multi-set of state 
descriptors. States are distinguished by the presence or absence of state descrip- 
tors. For each supported message, the behavior descriptor contains a message 
descriptor. The type Diary specifies the interface of a (local) diary: 

Diary = {} | consult(Time, Back) + add(Time, Event, Succ) -h 

cancel(Time, Succ) + replace(Time, Event, Succ). 

Back = {lone} | back(Event){!one} -I- failed)) {lone} 

Succ = {lone} | prepared (Decision) {lone} -h failed)) {lone} 

Decision = {lone} | commit)) {lone} + abort(){lone} 

Each message takes an object of type Back or Succ as the argument to which the 
result shall be returned. The single state descriptor lone of each of these types 
is used up when a result is sent; hence, only a single answer to each message is 
allowed. The exclamation mark specifies that an answer is expected after a finite 
number of steps. If the answer is “prepared” , a decision about the commitment 
or abortion of the action is demanded within a finite number of steps. 

The implementation of a diary is supported by a time table of this type: 

TimeTable = {} | lock(Time,LockBack) 

LockBack = {lone} | in_use(){lone} -I- ok(Handle){lone} 

Handle = {lone} | unlock(){lone} -I- set (Event)} lone} ^{ lone} -H 
get(GetBack){!one}^{!one} 

GetBack = {lone} | back(Event){lone} 

Eor each access to the diary, a lock for the corresponding slot in the time table is 
requested. If the slot is not in use, a handle for the lock is returned. All set- and 
get-operations are addressed to this handle. The state descriptor lone of Handle 
is used up when “unlock” is sent, “set” and “get” require that lone is in the 
activating set, but the clause “^{lone}” adds lone to the activating set so that 
an arbitrary number of these messages (terminated by “unlock”) can be sent. 

For a distributed diary, the same types can be used. The message “consult” 
can be handled by the local diary. For the other messages, all distributed copies 
of the diary have to return “prepared(Decision)” before the action can be com- 
mitted. 

When implementing the distributed diary, it turns out that the type Succ is 
not sufficient if the possibility of site failures is considered. We have to add a 
time-out: 

Succ = {lone} | prepared(Decision){lone} + failed(){lone} -h 
time-Out(){!one} 




A corresponding extension of Decision also is necessary. 



Conclusion Conventional types are not sufficient for concurrent and distributed 
systems, where the acceptability of messages can depend on object states. The 
process type model ensures statically that all sent messages are understood even 
if the set of acceptable messages changes dynamically. The model ensures that 
messages are handled in the same logical order they were sent. Unexpected be- 
havior caused by not-understood messages and out-of-order-execution cannot 
occur. It is possible to ensure that servers return answers to clients within a 
finite number of steps. Only one kind of possibly infinite blocking can occur: A 
server waits for the next message from a client. Therefore, deadlocks can be pre- 
vented. Wherever deadlock prevention is in conflict with high flexibility needed 
in some part of a system, deadlock prevention can be selectively disabled. Pro- 
cess types are a promising approach to a system combining selective deadlock 
prevention with strong typing, subtyping, genericity and separate compilation. 
We think that it is more appropriate to ensure statically that some kinds of 
deadlocks cannot occur and all sent messages are understood than to use behav- 
ioral subtyping, which ensures only that subtypes do not allow more deadlocks 
and “message-not-understood-errors” than supertypes. 



4 Conclusion 

4.1 Methodology and Models 

The contributions to the ’’methodology and models” group, along with the dis- 
cussions thare were held during the workshop, helped highlight a set of common 
opinions and concerns shared by the authors : 

In several issues, the conventional 00 methods and techniques were felt to 
be satisfactory, and consistenly used by the authors. For instance, the analysis 
of the problem domain was considered well covered by ’’standard” methods such 
as OMT or UML, and several authors (Diagne, Restrepo) explicitly use them in 
the first steps of their proposed approach. Likewise, the basic notions used for 
structural 00 models (encapsulation, inheritance, etc.) were used as a basis for 
initial design. 

In other issues, a strong case was made that formal approaches coming from 
other realms might very well complement and enhance 00 methods. Diagne, for 
example, advocates the use of Well Formed Petri nets, along with their analysis 
and proof techniques. Demartini integrates the use of model checking tools in 
the development life-cycle of concurrent and distributed Java applications. 

Another opinion raised by the contributions is that the inherent complexity 
of concurrent and distributed 00 application calls for high-level models of the 
concurrent and cooperative behaviour of objects : Berger proposes the ICM 
model which decouples the reactive behaviour of objects from their intrinsic 
behaviour. Demartini defines the Automaton Object as an extension of the java 




RMI model, while Sadou uses the Competence Pool abstraction to address such 
issues. 

Finally, several questions were hardly evoked by the the authors, and are felt 
to be still controversial and problematic : how to deal with the very variable 
latency encoutered in wide area networks such as the Internet ? At wich level 
should we deal with the problem of partial failures, inescapable in any large scale 
distributed application ? What about load balancing and scalability ? Such issues 
are still widely open for research, and might well prove the be the next major 
challenges in integrating distributed 00 applications and formal approaches. 

4.2 Formal Models 

The topics covered by the contributions are relatively large within the formal 
model domain. Almost all aspects usually covered by such approaches in the 
software life cycle have been studied. Of course, formal specification is the basis 
of all contributions but specification is used in different way, Robben uses formal 
models for describing the semantics of a programming language while Peter uses 
a formal models for abstracting the behaviors of classes into type descriptions. 
The other contributions uses formal models as a description tool within the 
modeling phase of the development process. 

Abstraction is a key word of all contributions, in the sense that managing 
and describing the system under development at the highest possible level of 
description is claimed as the only way for dealing with complexity. The kind of 
complexity that is discussed is: complexity of the proofs of properties by Smith, 
complexity of the type checking of Peter or complexity of the subtyping relation 
proof of Vachon. 

The support for incrementality in the development process is also well cov- 
ered by some contributions. For instance Smith use refinement in order to reach 
a concrete implementation in an model based approach. Incremental safe com- 
position of components is one objective of the approach of Peter. Generally, 
incremental approaches are dealing with some kind of optimization of the proof 
process. This is performed by reducing proof of properties of one specification 
to the proof of validity of the incremental development steps. 

To conclude this workshop produced very fruitful discussions and provided 
to participants complementary directions for future reflections. 
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1. Overview 

Over the years, a large body of complex and expanding object-oriented software has 
accumulated, whose evolution and maintenance is placing an increasing burden on 
software developers. Dealing with large-scale, mature object-oriented systems and 
frameworks, and endowing them with flexibility is therefore a key area for the 
success of future software development projects. 

The goal of the workshop was to establish a working dialogue about how to deal 
with the drawbacks of ever-growing object-oriented legacy systems. It brought 
together researchers, practitioners, and tool providers, and promoted the generation 
and exchange of ideas among participants, thus giving new impulses to enhance the 
state of the art in the re-engineering of object-oriented systems. 

The workshop built upon two important related achievements: 

- A workshop on the same topic held at OOPSLA’96, and its seminal precursor on 
object-oriented legacy systems held at OOPSLA’95. 

- The work done in FAMOOS*, a project carried out within the ESPRIT IV 
programme. 

In order to produce useful results regarding the issue of software adaptability to 
customer requirements and markets needs, the workshop focused on the following 
topics: 

- experiences on re-engineering large object-oriented systems; 

- documentation and re-use of object-oriented systems; 

- analysis of object-oriented systems with respect to re-usability and flexibility; 

- abstract models of object-oriented systems; 

- methodological support for the transformation of object-oriented systems into 
frameworks; 



' FAMOOS is project no. 21975; the partners are Nokia (Finland), Daimler-Benz (Germany), 
TakeFive Software (Austria), FZI (Germany), SEMA Group (Spain) and the University of 
Bern (Switzerland). 




- metrics to measure the need for, the progress of, and improvement to object- 

oriented design; 

- tools supporting all of the above activities. 

All position papers have been published on the world-wide-web site 
http://www.fzi.de/ecoop97ws8. The attendance at the workshop, and the organization 
of a similar event at ESEC/FSE’97 demonstrate that the topic is now an established, 
active field of research in the object-oriented community. 

2, Workshop Presentations 

Eliezer Kantorowitz started the presentations with a report on two new concepts to 
estimate the effort taken to build and then enhance an object library, called 
implementation and extension complexity. The ensuing discussion highlighted the 
need to provide similar concepts to handle unanticipated extensions which do not fit 
in the pre-defmed architecture of a library. 

Tamar Richner followed by showing how a formal characterization of circular 
dependencies helps in understanding and improving an existing object-oriented 
system without having to resort heavily to domain experts. An interesting question is 
whether one can avoid dependency analysis altogether through other higher-level 
techniques. 

Oliver Ciupke discussed the results of applying graph analysis tools to evaluate 
the architecture of a large system, discover modularization and coupling problems, 
and suggest improvements. Raising the level of abstraction afforded by basic graph 
techniques is a burning issue to be addressed in further work. 

Tarja Systa presented SCED, a tool that addresses a similar issue: recovering 
design information about the dynamics of a legacy system. SCED works by 
instmmenting the events of the system, generating various scenarios (represented as 
message sequence charts), which are then compiled into a state diagram. Elandling 
such dynamic aspects was considered by the workshop participants as a major issue 
in object-oriented re-engineering. 

Roland Trauter discussed the potential role of UML to integrate object-oriented 
re-engineering tools on top of standard repositories. He concluded that UML still 
lacks many features that would make it suitable for this purpose, and even as a design 
method: UML focuses on notations, whereas the main issue is to support software 
engineers when they take design and architectural decisions. 

Koen de Hondt, presenting the work of Kim Mens and Tom Mens, classified the 
various ways to combine behavioural and structural software descriptions. Reuse 
contracts constitute one interesting approach, which serves to detect the impact of 
design decisions on an object-oriented library and to preserve its consistency. 

Markku Ruonavaara elaborated on his experience in building large-scale systems 
by observing that time-to-market is the decisive factor in object-oriented 
development, while architecture and reuse are secondary. As such, what is needed is 
to be able to quantify economically the cost and benefits of architectural rework, as 
well as to formalize and streamline good design heuristics. 




Akila Sarirete discussed class similarity measures derived from the comparison of 
method identifiers. The outcome is a clustering of classes according to their 
similarity, which gives hints to software engineers as to the conceptual organization 
of the library. It was noted that conceptual similarity, rather than just syntactical 
matching, requires that a library implements a consistent naming scheme. 

Serge Demeyer proposed to re-engineer by in first recovering the design of the 
software into a rich, descriptive model, and then analysing this model and detecting 
anti-patterns to be corrected. Major issues are expressing the information extracted 
from the code at the appropriate abstraction level, and the difficulty to recover 
behavioural information. 

Helene Bachatene concluded with a survey of the major issues in object-oriented 
maintenance. Experience shows that organizational and educational issues are 
paramount. On the technical side, solutions are the reliance on the best available 
tools, their effective integration, and keeping documentation and code consistent — 
for example by embedding documentation in the code. At the methodological level, 
analysis and design patterns should increase the effectiveness of object-oriented 
design and maintenance. 

3, Perspectives on Methods 

The state of the art in object-oriented re-engineering consists mostly of a variety of 
isolated techniques; some more comprehensive approaches have been proposed, but 
empirical data about their advantages and shortcomings is still limited [Cas95]. A 
systematic evaluation of available techniques being beyond the scope of the 
workshop, the participants tried instead to clear up important methodological issues. 
The discussion highlighted the following aspects: 

- The concepts used in object-oriented re-engineering are often overloaded, which 
hinders the comparison and evaluation of different approaches. 

- New directions in system analysis and abstraction could bring substantial benefits 
during re-engineering. 

- Re-engineering must be properly embedded in an iterative software development 
process. 

Re-engineering is generally viewed as the transformation of a system’s 
architecture to a more flexible one. In order to handle behavioural aspects, state 
diagrams are very often relied upon. Unfortunately, both “state diagram’’ and 
“architecture” are heavily overloaded terms. First, different words are needed to cover 
the various meanings attached to the term “architecture”: 

- All the high-level design. 

- The design decisions that involve many people. 

- Dynamic as opposed to static structures. 

- Documentation that has a long-term validity even during the maintenance phase. 

- Or simply the aspects of software development that cause the most difficulties. 

The notion of “state diagram” itself needs to be standardized; in this respect, 

OOAD methods have taken quite different positions on what is to be achieved with 
state diagrams: 




- Showing the processing steps performed in response to the events that an object 
receives. 

- Specifying equivalence classes for attributes and the transitions between them. 

- Defining when certain operations are legal and when they are not (interface or 
protocol definition). 

Besides this clarification of the terminology, the workshop participants identified 
promising approaches to tackle re-engineering tasks. 

The first approach is static analysis of object-oriented systems. Despite the 
importance of behavioural aspects when dealing with software restructuring, static 
analysis has a major role to play. Simple changes, such as modifying class and 
method names to make them more descriptive and consistent — for example by 
having the names of graphical user interface components end in “View” — are very 
effective. The experience of the participants confirms what has been documented in 
the literature [Mey90]. Re-engineering tools must provide such facilities — as is 
already the case with the refactoring browser [RBJ97]; other useful pattern matching 
and search engines are glimpse and Alta- Vista (in its local version). 

A further technique, dynamic abstraction, should allow software engineers to 
explore and view object-oriented software from totally new perspectives: 

- Collecting and manipulating method calls as objects. Scenarios and state diagrams 
built out of these reified method invocations would constitute the dual view of the 
traditional state diagrams where nodes correspond to classes and objects. 

- Weighting associations between classes based on the number or frequency of 
method invocations, for example to suggest effective client-server decomposition. 

- Providing powerful query facilities to extract and represent information about 
dynamic relations and method invocations. 

- Combining simple pattern matching (looking for branches and loops in the source 
code) with coverage analysis (with tools like tcov) in order to produce state 
diagrams giving information about the actual transitions occurring at run-time. 

A final methodological question is how to embed re-engineering in an iterative 
development process. The fundamental necessity of re-engineering can be justified by 
the impossibility to elaborate a perfect architecture or design that will accommodate 
all unanticipated changes [J 0 F 088 ]. The integration of re-engineering activities in the 
normal development process is however not obvious. Two ways are proposed: 

- Resources and time for re-engineering are assigned to each phase in the 
development cycle; this can be described as a continuous re-engineering process. 

- Re-engineering corresponds entirely to the first phase of each cycle. 

In both cases a top-down re-engineering approach is effective: first determine the 
target, ideal design, then adjust the existing code to it. 

4, Perspectives on Tools 

The participants considered the re-engineering life-cycle proposed by the workshop 
organizers. The life-cycle can be decomposed into the phases of model capture 
(design recovery), problem detection, problem analysis, system reorganization, and 
change propagation. The ensuing discussion focused on two issues: 




- Understanding and recovering design information about an existing system. 

- Characterizing the design problems and the appropriate tools to solve them. 

Poor documentation, complex code, and the unavailability of the original system 

designers constitute major hindrances right at the beginning of a re-engineering 
project. Tools are therefore necessary to support the exploration and understanding of 
the system to be re-engineered. Based on their concrete experience in re-engineering 
projects, the participants suggested the following approaches: 

- Installing the system in a clean-room environment, and relying on test runs to 
understand the way it operates, its architecture and its underlying model. The 
results of these test mns enable software engineers to refine their intuitive 
understanding of the system and of the application domain. 

A problem with this approach is that it does not seem to scale up, although it is 
very useful for systems up to about 50000 lines of code. 

- Using multi-dimensional browsing tools to explore the internals of the system, 
visualize it at various degrees of abstraction, and explore relationships between 
components [Tai97]. 

Browsing is an indispensable technique to be used in combination with other 
approaches. However, the lack of dynamic visualization and browsing facilities 
currently restrict the scope of the explorations, and hence provide a limited view 
of the behavioural aspects of a system. On-going work by some of the workshop 
participants (Tarja Systa f ex.) is actually addressing these issues. 

- Building a prototype of the target system, on the basis of the requirements and the 
concepts of the application domain. Through successive comparisons with the 
legacy system, the prototype is refined and completed until the core problem and 
the corresponding design solutions have been identified. 

Rapid prototyping for object-oriented re-engineering is still very much an 
experimental method. It is appealing to view the prototype as the backbone of the 
re-engineered system and try to integrate some parts of the old software into it, 
but incompatibility issues make this approach often unfeasible. 

Overall, scalability (how to understand really large systems comprising millions 
of lines of code) is a core problem of the model capture phase. Advances in multi- 
dimensional and behavioural browsers, collaborative tools (design recovery is 
fundamentally a group activity), and rapid prototyping are needed to cope with it. 

An object-oriented system can exhibit a wide range of design problems; a re- 
engineering environment must provide the appropriate tools to tackle each one of 
them in an optimal way. The workshop participants summarized their findings in the 
following list: 

- Cleaning up code without sacrificing performance. 

Software developers can use refactoring tools, especially those that eliminate code 
redundancy in an object-oriented hierarchy [Moo96]. Experiments show that such 
reorganizations may actually improve the performance of the system. 

- Incorporating new requirements seamlessly. 

The problem is to avoid an inadequate implementation of the new requirements 
that would increase the entropy of the system, and to weed out too specific 
requirements. Appropriate tools are pattern matching and impact analysis utilities 




(such as provided by the refactoring browser), reuse contracts (to detect violations 
of design constraints and assumptions), as well as metrics (to measure the 
extension and implementation complexity of new functionality fex). 

- Improving code quality. 

Quality assessment tools, lint-like utilities, source code beautifiers, and other code 
transformation utilities are widely available; in addition, “purifiers” pin-point 
problems with memory management, which is especially relevant for 
programming languages without automatic garbage collection such as C++. 

- Reducing build times. 

Special utilities to analyze and optimize dependencies between files are 
envisioned (fex. to streamline the structure of include files in a C++ library), but 
reliance on scaleable configuration management and version control tools is a 
more feasible approach in the short term. 

- Porting the system to a new platform. 

The identification of platform-dependent parts prior to their subsequent isolation 
in subsystems is supported by dependency analysis facilities and graph 
visualization tools. 

- Unbundling features. 

The same techniques as those used to deal with portability apply. However, 
whereas in the latter case one usually attempts to structure a system into 
hierarchical layers (“horizontal” subsytems), unbundling results in components 
that are on the same level of abstraction (“vertical” subsystems). 

- Integrating software with other components. 

The approaches of choice are software buses with communication and 
encapsulation facilities (notably CORBA), as well as special-purpose software 
adapters for libraries. 

- Scaling up software. 

The issue is more methodological than tool-related. Solutions are provided by 
techniques to evaluate the complexity of algorithms, the utilization of specific 
architectures, and the definition of scaleable data formats (to avoid the 
millennium bug fex). Profilers serve to identify bottlenecks, and modelling and 
simulation tools to assess the overall scalability of a system. 

- Making a system distributed. 

Wrappers and middleware (CORBA fex.) are possible approaches. 

- Ensuring the configurability of a system. 

Possible techniques are wrapping the software with scripts that can be 
customized, providing hooks and bindings in the software for external scripts 
(Tcl, shell, SQL, etc), or building the system on a reflective platform. 

Dependency analysis tools play a major role in the re-engineering life-cycle. A 
question is whether pattern-matching operations (to look for specific design patterns 
or anti-patterns) could provide higher-level, more directly useful results than abstract 
graph analyses and visualizations. Obvious obstacles are the intractability of pattern- 
matching when examining behavioural, rather than just structural properties, and the 
difficulty to raise the abstraction level from language idioms to architectural patterns. 




5. Concluding Remarks 

The evolution and re-engineering of object-oriented software is a complex problem, 
affecting an increasing number of organizations, and which requires a pragmatic 
methodology and scaleable tool support. Further research has to address the 
following key issues: 

- Visualization and manipulation of dynamic system aspects during browsing. 

- Raising the level of abstraction when examining and browsing source code. 

- Formalization of re-engineering knowledge and heuristics. 

- Effective tool interoperability, including interoperability between forward and 
reverse engineering environments. 

- Establishment of organizations to handle re-engineering, and synchronize this 
activity with maintenance and development tasks. 

- Migration to an incremental software development approach (evolutionary 
design). 

The workshop participants brought forth a number of promising ideas — many of 
them clearly speculative — which deserve further investigation. It is expected that 
the preliminary results of applying these novel ideas will be presented at the next 
FAMOOS workshop. 
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Summary 

A software system may be considered as an implementation of a number of different 
algorithms. An evaluation of the time and space complexities of all the algorithms of 
the system may be employed to detect possible performance problems. There are, 
however, situations where the costs of computations are acceptable, but the costs of 
implementation and of later extensions of the system are unacceptably high. In order 
to check whether a given algorithm may involve such implementation or extension 
costs, the concepts of implementation complexity and extension complexity were 
introduced in [Kant97]. The implementation and extension complexities of a given 
algorithm may usually be estimated in a few minutes. The implementation and 
extension complexities may therefore be employed together with the time and space 
complexities for detecting and avoiding problematic algorithms. This paper starts 
with the definition of the concepts, and then gives some examples. 

The outcome of poor programming is unpredictable. Sound programming 
practices are therefore assumed. This means that all methods are small and simple 
such that they may be quite easily verified. The focus is, therefore, on algorithms 
involving a number of different methods residing in a number of different classes. 
Correct implementation of such algorithms is difficult because all the involved 
classes must be considered simultaneously. These classes must be considered when 
extending the algorithm to support a new class. Our hypothesis is therefore that the 
number of different classes involved is the principal parameter for estimating the 
amount of code segments that implements or extends the algorithm. This is expressed 
by the following definitions: 

- The domain of an algorithm is the set of all the classes employed by the 
algorithm. 

- The size of the domain of an algorithm, n, is the number of different classes in the 
domain of the algorithm. 

- The implementation complexity of an algorithm is an indicator of the number of 
code segments required to implement the algorithm as a function of the size of its 
domain. A code segment may be a function or any other unit of code. It is not an 
accurate estimate as may be achieved by an elaborate software metrics analysis 
[Fent91]. 

- The extension complexity is a measure of the number of code segments required 
in order to extend the domain of an algorithm with a single new class. 




The first example regards the change propagation algorithm that motivated the 
introduction of these concepts [Kant97], This algorithm is employed in a CAD 
system for calculation of the effects of changes in the design. The legacy algorithm 
had an implementation complexity of O(n^). The amount of code was therefore 
considerable and it was difficult to debug. The extension complexity of the legacy 
algorithm was 0(n). The costs of extensions grow linearly with n and it was not 
feasible to extend them beyond 9 different classes. A new algorithm was therefore 
developed; it had an implementation complexity of 0(n) and an extension complexity 
of only 0(1). It was quite easy to extend the number of classes from the original n = 9 
to the required n = 85. The effort required to add a class was roughly constant, 
confirming the extension complexity of 0(1). 

The above example suggests that an extension complexity of 0(1) is desirable in 
evolving systems. We define therefore a simple algorithm as an algorithm whose 
extension complexity is 0(1). The following theorem has been proved: 

Theorem: An algorithm having an extension complexity 0(1), i.e. a simple 
algorithm, has an implementation complexity of 0(n). 

It can be shown that an implementation complexity of 0(n) does not imply that 
the extension complexity is 0(1). The extension complexity is in this sense a more 
fundamental concept than the implementation complexity. We shall therefore, in the 
following example, only check if the algorithms have an extension complexity 0(1). 

The next example shows that polymorphism facilitates the design of simple 
algorithms. Consider, for instance, a superclass Shape from which we derive the 
subclasses Square and Circle. The superclass has a virtual method areaO 
which has different concrete implementations for Square and Circle. Consider an 
algorithm total_area for the calculation of the sum of the areas of all Shape 
objects, i.e. both Square and Circle objects. To evaluate the extension 
complexity of this algorithm, the case of adding one new class, say Triangle, is 
considered. In order to extend the total_area algorithm one new method 
Triangle . area ( ) must be implemented. The extension complexity 
total_area algorithm is thus 0 ( 1 ), i.e. the algorithm is simple. 
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Summary 

We have identified two levels of restructuring in the re-engineering of object- 
oriented legacy systems: high-level restructuring is concerned with improving 
the overall architecture of the system, whereas low-level restructuring deals with 
repairing local problems which are symptoms of bad style. We propose to char- 
acterize these low-level problems as patterns of dependencies between classes as 
an aid in detecting and resolving them. In this paper we briefly present low-level 
problems and give two examples of how these can be characterized as specific 
dependency patterns. 

In the FAMOOS project we observed the following low-level problems in the 
industrial case studies: 

misuse of inheritance: inheritance is used as a way to add missing behaviour 
to a superclass, instead of modeling the problem domain. This results in deep 
and narrow inheritance hierarchies. 

missing inheritance: code duplication is used instead of subclassing, and long 
case statements are used instead of method dispatching. 

misplaced operations: operations are defined outside of the class to which 
they should belong. 

violation of encapsulation: classes frequently give access to private data, 
through the CH — H friend mechanism. 

missing encapsulation: classes are used as a structuring mechanism to encap- 
sulate unrelated functions. 

Solving these problems requires restructuring the code to a new, functionally 
equivalent system, analogous to the normalization of relational databases: the or- 
ganization of the information is improved without changing the information con- 
tent. Since most low-level problems can be characterized without domain-specific 
knowledge, their detection could be automated, and their resolution at least 
partly automated. 

Low-level problems often manifest themselves as the presence of undesirable 
dependencies among classes. A tangle of dependencies in the code impedes un- 
derstanding and maintenance of the software, especially for large projects. It 
is therefore important to minimize dependencies to the essential ones required 
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to reflect the software design, and to avoid circular dependencies which are an 
obstacle to modular compilation and testing [Sou94] [Lak96]. 

We thus characterize the low-level problems as patterns of dependencies 
among classes. These patterns of dependencies could be detected through query 
modules on a representation of the code. Furthermore, each pattern (or rather 
anti-pattern), in defining a problem, also suggests a solution. We give two exam- 
ples: 

Dependency Pattern: a class A has several unrelated clients, each using only 
a part of A’s interface. 

Symptom of: missing encapsulation 

Solution: the interface of A is partitioned into groups of methods used by 
different kinds of clients. Class A is then factored out into several separate classes. 

Dependency Pattern: Circular dependencies between two classes 
Symptom of: misplaced operations 

Solution: create a new class which links the two dependent classes and whose 
methods break the circular dependencies 

Similarly, other dependency anti-patterns are symptoms of misuse of inher- 
itance (partial dependencies between clients and parts of the inheritance tree), 
missing inheritance (similar clients use different inheritance trees) and violation 
of encapsulation. We can thus characterize the different kinds of low-level prob- 
lems as patterns of dependencies between classes. These dependency anti-patterns 
can then be detected in the code and the appropriate solution propagated using 
semi-automatic refactoring operations [J093]. 

There are several issues to be addressed in implementing such low-level re- 
structuring operations. First, we must rehne the characterizations and catalogue 
the kind of information required to define each of these dependency patterns. We 
expect that a static analysis of the code would suffice. A second issue is which 
representation is best suited for query modules or recognizers [HYR96] to detect 
these patterns: a graph structure of dependencies may be a more appropriate 
representation than the abstract syntax tree. Thirdly, it remains open to what 
extent solutions can be propagated automatically using refactoring operations. 

More general issues have to do with the beneht that we derive from ’repairing’ 
low-level problems in re-engineering large industrial applications, where such 
static dependencies are only a small part of the problem. Ideally, we would like 
to be able to evaluate the importance of a problem to determine if it is worth 
solving or worth detecting in the first place. 
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Summary 

The need for architectural rework in existing software systems is often a consequence 
of lacking architectural design in the earlier life phases of the software. Adding 
architecture to existing designs is a difficult task and it calls almost invariably for 
tearing down existing structures. Even carefully thought out architectures tend to 
degenerate over time as the requirements of the system evolve, the complexity of the 
system increases and the effort required for maintenance and testing grows. 

The challenges in architectural restructuring of legacy systems are to find out the 
current structure of the software, to find the right solutions matching the new 
requirements and to implement them at an acceptable cost. Architectural rework is 
hard to justify economically because often in large systems the effort required is 
large, involves a large number of people and provides little or no immediate added 
value to the end customer in the short term. 

There are many commercially available tools for code reverse-engineering that 
are evidently useful in architecture rework. The tools reveal the dependencies 
between code level entities such as classes and methods. This is not however the 
whole picture; compile- and link-time dependencies are not the only significant 
relationships between system components. In large systems there are typically also 
dependencies that could be called data and run-time dependencies. Data 
dependencies between the parts of a system are caused by common data: relational 
database, flat files or any other type of external shared data. Data dependencies may 
cause very tight coupling between parts of the system. This coupling is totally 
invisible to code level analysis tools. Run-time dependencies are caused by the 
interaction of processes in the system at run-time, e.g. service usage via passing 
operating system messages. These dependencies cannot generally be found on the 
code level. 

Often one of the goals of reorganisation is to minimise dependencies. The goal is 
not however zero dependencies but a manageable set of dependencies. In 
architectural sense the compile and link-time dependencies are the most restrictive 
concerning flexibility to change the structure of the system. Alterations of structure 
require recompilation and re-linking and thus changes to binaries. Data and mn-time 
dependencies are more dynamic by nature and allow more flexible reorganisation and 
customisation. 

In large-scale software production documenting the architectural decisions is the 
cornerstone of any systematic architecture work. Documentation is essential because 




it makes the architecture explicit and thus communicable. But even representing 
architectures is not a trivial task. One of the dilemmas is the concept of architecture 
itself; it is not evident what is meant by “architecture”. There is a large variety of 
definitions starting from sophistic “architecture is what architects do” to lengthy, 
extremely abstract ones in encyclopaedic style. 

Experience has shown that updating the design documentation as the design 
evolves is a tedious task. The current design methods do not really support system 
evolution. They are most applicable with the initial design but designing the later 
increments that enhance the initial one is not that well supported. In incrementally 
built systems the architecture solutions can be seen to span several increments. The 
problem of design (and architecture) documentation could be eased by attempting to 
record matters that remain over increments in architectural documentation that is 
updated as needed and leaving the increment-specific documents unmaintained 
because it has little value in maintenance. This raises some new questions in practise: 
what design information should be included in architecture documentation and 
maintained at each increment, what design decisions are specific for an increment and 
need not be kept up to date? And the next question is: could that architecture 
documentation or parts of it be generated on demand by reverse-engineering tools? 

Solving all the problems above still leaves us the actual architecting, how to find 
the right architectural solutions that remove the deficiencies of current structure and 
stand the test of time and changing requirements. Little methodology for that purpose 
is available; architecting seems to be a very heuristic activity. Heuristics are not quite 
intangible in the methodological sense though, e.g. design patterns are a way of 
formalising heuristics for software design. 

Conclusion. The architecture of large incrementally developed systems 
degenerates inevitably over time as the size of the system grows. Investments in 
architectural rework are needed to keep the maintenance and testing costs tolerable 
and to avoid loosing competitiveness in business. The challenges in restmcturing 
large systems are various: reverse-engineering the current system, expressing 
architectures, finding the corrective actions and finally maintaining the achieved 
improvements. 

The purpose of this paper is more to ask questions rather than to give answers. I 
would like to underline that architectural restructuring is not only a technical problem 
but also an organisational, managerial and methodological question. Tools for 
supporting this work are available but the greatest potential for improvement seems 
to be on the process side. 
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Summary 

Complex interdependencies between different parts of a system are a major prob- 
lem for the maintenance, evolution, and reorganization of large programs. In an 
object-oriented system, such dependencies exist due to different kinds of inter- 
relationships betw^een the different kinds of entities w'hich make up the system. 

Reengineering large object-oriented systems requires methods and tools for 
analyzing these dependencies. Such analysis can help: 

— to understand such systems 

— to detect and locate architectural and design problems 

— to predict the effects of reorganizations 

Graph theory is w^ell understood and encompasses a large number of con- 
cepts, methods and algorithms w'hich can be applied for these purposes. Graphs 
are already widely used in an informal w^ay as a notation for the design of pro- 
grams. Examples for this are most modelling languages, such as the UML [BR97]. 
Graphs can also be used in a formal w^ay to describe the complex dependency- 
relationships in an object-oriented system. 

Formally, a directed 1-graph is defined by a set of nodes V and a set of edges 
E, w-here U is a relation over V. In an object-oriented system, the nodes w-hich 
represent the entities being considered can be 

— static: classes, methods, attributes, local variables of methods, paclcages^, 
etc. 

— dynamic: objects, processes, etc. 

— physical: source code files, externals such as database tables or resource files 

or any combination (union) thereof. The union of methods and attributes is e.g. 
knowm as ’’members” in C-H- 1- or ’’features” in Eiffel. Relations betw-een those 
entities can be: 

— static, if they connect static entities: has attribute of type, has method, 
has parameter of type, returns result of type, has, inherits from, overw-rites, 
contains call to, uses (reads or w-rites) attribute of type, and several others 

^ also referred to as subsystems or modules 




— dynamic, if they connect dynamic entities: calls method, accesses (reads or 
writes), creates 

— partially dynamic, if they connect dynamic entities to static entities, e.g. is 
of dynamic type 

Depending on the question to be answered, different kinds of nodes and edges 
can be combined in order to form a new graph. For example, the set of methods 
which can possibly be called from a given method are the methods reachable by 
the relation cmtamsxallyj overwrites^ . 

For the purpose of analysis, queries can be performed on the graph model. 
These queries are relational algebraic expressions. They can be written down in 
an query program using a graph library, as SQL statements or even as Prolog 
programs. 

Graph theory, especially with respect to relational algebra, is covered in 
[SS89] and [Har69], among others. 

In order to support the suggested method, a tool-set was implemented for 
facilitating analysis and visualization. Several tools and programming libraries 
already exist for parsing and examining code, and manipulating and visualizing 
graphs. Thus, our approach was to build an environment to integrate those tools 
and implement missing functionality, rather than to build one single monolithic 
tool. This way, we were able to 

— visualize object-oriented systems in an improved way compared to existing 
reengineering tools 

— detect problems by performing queries on graphs 

— implement object-oriented metrics in the form of simple queries 

— visualize the results of queries 

Our approach was evaluated by elaborating a list of design problems and 
possible solutions for an industrial case-study. 
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Summary 

A basic problem of reverse engineering is to understand legacy systems and derive 
abstract characterizations of poorly documented software. In the case of object- 
oriented software, the static structure (e.g. inheritance and association relationships) 
can usually be understood easily, and it can be extracted from existing software using 
automated tools. This is due to the fact that the static aspects of object-oriented 
programs are more or less explicitly indicated in the source. Understanding and 
characterizing the dynamic behavior of such systems, in contrast, is usually much 
more difficult because of the gap between the static source text and the run-time 
behavior of the executable program. However, the dynamic behavior of a program is 
equally important as its static specification for understanding the software. Dynamic 
characterization is particularly important for those parts of a system which are mainly 
understood by their dynamic behavior, like various kinds of controllers, drivers, etc. 

For instance, assume that the control unit of an elevator needs to be re-engineered, 
and that this software lacks all documentation. We can identify certain classes in the 
source that presumably represent various kinds of controller objects, but on the basis 
of the source we can only observe that they react on certain kinds of events in a 
particular way, depending on their current state, and that they in turn send certain 
events to other objects. However, it is extremely difficult to infer the general behavior 
of such objects in the form of, say, state diagram on the basis of static information 
only. The situation is somewhat better if the source is systematically written to reflect 
the structure of a state machine, but this is often not the case. 

To solve this problem we have combined two existing techniques in our 
experimental system: the production of scenario diagrams from running systems, and 
the synthesis of state diagrams from a set of scenario diagrams. Scenario diagrams 
(sometimes called interaction diagrams or event trace diagrams) are a popular 
graphical notation for describing the interactions of a set of objects and actors during 
a particular usage of a system. Scenario diagrams are traditionally used as analysis 
and design documents (e.g. [Rum91]), but recently they have been used also for 
animating or visualizing the dynamic behavior of a running system ([KoM696], 
[LaNa95], [SSC96]). We have taken the visualization of the run-time behavior of 
object-oriented programs one step further: not only scenarios but also the final 
specification of the dynamic behavior, i.e. the state diagram, is composed 
automatically as a result of the execution of a target system. This step is made 




possible by the technique recently developed for automatically synthesizing state 
diagrams from scenario diagrams ([KMST96]). 

Roughly, our solution works in practice as follows. The source program is first 
instmmented with code that registers the events and conditions concerning interesting 
objects. The event/condition sequence is produced at the run-time on the basis of the 
instmmentation code and fed to an existing system, SCED [KMST96], using a small 
intermediate program, called Program Tracer. This program merely analyzes the 
event/condition sequence and sends it further to SCED in a proper format. SCED, in 
turn, constructs scenario diagrams describing the interaction of a set of objects 
implied by the event/condition sequence. At any point, SCED can be asked to 
synthesize the general behavior of an object as a (minimal) state diagram, given a set 
of scenario diagrams in which the object participates. Thus, we can run the 
instmmented target system with various input for a while, and at the same time 
observe the interaction of the interesting objects as scenario diagrams. Then we can 
select one of the objects, and ask the system to produce a state diagram for it. 
Depending on how covering the input was, a more or less complete state diagram is 
shown by the system. 

Currently the source code has been instmmented manually. Elowever, the 
instmmentation does not seem to require techniques that could not be automated. One 
possibility to avoid source code instmmentation would be the usage of a debugger; 
the contents of the log file produced by the debugger can then be examined and 
analyzed instead of the source code. The disadvantage of this approach is that the 
user of such a system would be tied up with a certain debugger. Another approach 
would be the modification of the Java virtual machine itself, hence allowing the 
monitoring of the dynamic behavior of any compiled Java program. The great 
advantage of this is that the source need not be modified or even available. The 
usability of these possible approaches needs further investigation. 
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Summary 

Object-oriented software can be described in many different ways. Tn this ex- 
tended abstract of [MMSH97] we focns on the question how these different soft- 
ware descriptions can best be combined in order to facilitate reuse and evolution. 

Structural vs Behavioural Descriptious. When considering reuse and 
evolution of a software system, both its structure and behaviour are important. 
Behavioural software descriptions express how the system operates and how its 
components interact. Strurlural descriptions declare how the different system 
parts are arranged. Roth kinds of descriptions are strongly correlated. Ry struc- 
turing the system in a certain way, a particnlar behaviour may become easier 
to design or implement. Conversely, to obtain a particnlar behaviour, sometimes 
the structure needs to be adapted. 

Rut what is the “best” way to combine structural and behavioural software 
descriptions? Methodologies like OMT nse separate m^odels for describing a sys- 
tem’s structure and behaviour, leading to a better understanding of the system 
by providing complementary views. However, because of the limited interaction 
between both views it is difficult to predict how changes to the behaviour affect 
the structure and vice versa. With loose coupling of behaviour and structure, as 
advocated in the Demeter method [Lie96], the behaviour nsnally does not need 
to be adapted when the structure evolves. Conversely, when the behaviour itself 
evolves one needs to investigate only the impact on the corresponding parts of 
the structure. Some methodologies (e.g., reuse contracts [SLMD96]) make ex- 
plicit the strong correlation between structure and behaviour, by providing a 
Single model in which both the structure and behaviour of a system can be de- 
scribed. 

Esseutial vs Implemeutatiou-Specific Descriptious. Essential software 
descriptions focns only on those aspects of a system that are crncial to its design. 
The remaining descriptions are called implementation-specific. There is a delicate 
trade-off between how much essential and how much implementation-specific 
descriptions should be included in the design. Too many implementation-specific 
descriptions are nndesired as they clutter the design with unnecessary details. 
Too little implementation-specific descriptions will make it harder to detect and 
solve some conflicts that might arise during system evolution. 




Many approaches do not explicitly distingnish essential from implementation- 
specific descriptions, makingit hard to recognise the “core” system design. Reuse 
contracts [SLMD96] take the opposite approach and mainly focns on the struc- 
ture and essential behaviour of a system, while ignoring implementational as- 
pects. A third possibility is to nse layering mechanisms to achieve a gradnal 
transition from high level essential descriptions to low level implementation- 
specific descriptions (e.g., nested state diagrams). 

Static vs Dynamic. Static descriptions correspond to compile-time aspects 
of a system. Therefore, when a system is documented by or annotated with static 
descriptions, many evolution conflicts can be detected already at compile-time. 
Since dynamic descriptions also take rnn-time aspects into account, they can 
aid in finding the remaining conflicts that can be detected only at rnn-time. 
Most of the current approaches focns either on static descriptions (e.g., reuse 
contracts) or on dynamic descriptions (e.g., state diagrams) bnt do not combine 
both, unless in separate models (e.g., OMT). An alternative approach would be 
to combine both kinds of descriptions somehow in a single model. 

Declarative vs Operational. Most of the models mentioned above nse op- 
erational descriptions [how the system functionality is achieved). An alternative 
is to provide declarative descriptions [what the system does), as is the case with 
pre- and postconditions in Eiffel. At this point it is not yet clear which alterna- 
tive (if not both) is most promising with respect to software evolution. 

We think the question of hon; software can best he described in order to facil- 
itate reuse and evolution is an important question the object-oriented software 
reuse community should think about to get a betf.er insight in the software evo- 
lution process. Many ways of describing software are available that often focns 
on complementary aspects. Combining these different software descriptions is 
not trivial. Therefore, the following questions need to be answered. Which of 
the complementary descriptions is best (if not both)? If both are needed, what is 
the best way to combine them., or to integrate them, into a m.odel? What are the 
repercussions of the made choices on reusability? Answering these questions is 
far from easy, as they strongly interact with each other. 
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Summary 

UML Version 1.0 has been submitted as proposed OOAD standard to OMG by 
Rational in January 1997 [BJR97]. Due to considerable weaknesses, this version 
could not become the expected standard and the work on a new version had to be 
started. I actually do not expect that this version will be the definitive standard. But it 
can be expected that UML version x.y will be the forthcoming OOAD standard of 
OMG as there is no serious competitor in sight. Considering the popularity UML has 
already gained during the last year, and considering the consortium that stands behind 
UML, there is no doubt that this standard will clearly dominate the market. The main 
purpose of this OOAD standard is to ensure interoperability between different OOAD 
tools and the various methods they support. In a first step, the interoperability is 
restricted to a transfer of models between the tools. 

A standard for OOAD is at first glance clearly related with a forward engineering 
approach. However, there is also a clear link to a re-engineering approach which is a 
combination of a forward and a reverse engineering approach. The actual difference 
between forward and reverse engineering is the direction of workflow, while both 
activities can use the same set of models. Thus, UML is also relevant for reverse 
engineering and re-engineering. 

Currently most CASE tools, programming environments and reverse engineering 
tools have their own proprietary repository (file system or database). As no tool 
vendor has the “all-encompassing” ideal tool-set, user organizations typically work 
with several isolated tools with redundant, not integrated data and no tool co- 
operation. The typical solution offered today is an individual transfer of data for each 
pair of tools. This may be an easy solution from the technical viewpoint; it is 
however not acceptable from the economical viewpoint, because this transfer has to 
be done for each pair of tools over and over again with each new tool or tool version. 
This is a poor strategy and clearly a nonsense. 

A better solution is a repository with a standard information structure shared by 
all tools. The problem of earlier and current repository products was and remains so 
far the lack of a widely accepted standard for the information structure, so that each 
of them has currently its own proprietary structure. It is therefore quite natural that 
there is a lack of tools that work on these repositories. 

This situation will probably change quite soon. With a forthcoming OOAD 
standard based on UML, there is a standard information structure available that can 
be derived from the UML meta model. As stated before, an OOAD standard is also 




relevant for re-engineering tools and it is therefore no longer acceptable that each of 
these tools stores its information in its own home-made file system or database. They 
can as well co-operate and supplement each other via a standard information 
structure. We therefore have to clarify to which extent UML is currently able to 
support re-engineering. 

UML, or with its full name Unified Modelling Language is not a method, it is, as 
its name says, a modelling language, which consists of a set of related modelling 
elements with an assigned semantic. The modelling elements define the meta-model 
for which OMG wants to establish a standard that allows tool interoperability. 
Additionally, a changeable notation and a sample of diagram types are also part of the 
UML 1 .0 documentation. The heuristics or the process to build models with the UML 
elements is not part of UML. 

After this first positioning of UML, its use for re-engineering is apparent. The 
UML modelling elements can provide the standardized information structure where 
different re-engineering tools can store the information they have extracted or 
assembled in interaction with the tool user. UML does however provide no rules, 
algorithms or heuristics for re-engineering operations! 

Hence, UML does not help in re-engineering itself but provides a way for tool 
integration and efficient work distribution. Of course, UML itself is not the necessary 
standard information structure, but it is the starting point. 

To derive this standard information structure it is necessary to use a subset of 
UML that is really needed to build re-engineering models. To check whether we have 
all these elements, we can start with the most widely used programming languages 
which have a defined set of elements. By building models on higher abstraction 
levels we use only a subset of these elements. Exactly these are the elements that we 
should pick from UML. When we have identified this UML subset we have to decide 
on an implementation for this meta-model, which finally provides the tool integration 
we need. 
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Summary 

This paper summarises important issues and experiences encountered during object- 
oriented activities carried out in business divisions (switching systems, mobile 
systems). These activities considered re-engineering and evolution of large software, 
and were driven by three major requirements: 

- Enforce existing object-oriented methods and notations, to help the definition and 
implementation of traceable development and maintenance processes. 

- Define a documentation process which reflects the major decisions (enrichment, 
new design, performance issues, ...), to help understanding the system before 
subsequent re-engineering/evolution. 

- Define the responsibilities involved in the object-oriented process, and the 
necessary synchronisation points to master iterations during development or 
evolution. 

The following issues relate to the management of object-oriented projects for 
evolution or re-engineering. Developing for evolution starts with requirements 
analysis. Modelling the domain imposes early decisions on the future of domain 
objects, their role and cardinality. Later, the design highlights other decisions too, but 
some of them are closely related to analysis hints or decisions. Following 
organisational problems may spoil the analysis activity: 

- Object-oriented analysis is felt to be too fastidious and too costly by project 
management. Because a good OOA activity has a substantial impact on the 
maintenance and re-engineering processes, OOA must gain a better place in a 
development-for-evolution process. More generally, project planning for object- 
orientation must prove a commitment to analysis efforts. If not desired, domain 
analysis may be skipped, and design may always be re-considered, until totally 
losing the control out of the product. Even then, re-engineering in the context of a 
new staff will need either the gurus or an updated version of domain analysis. 

- Understanding and managing requirements is a critical task: in the absence of 
links to existing requirements (functional or not), software re-engineering or 
enrichment (e.g., the implementation of a new requirement) may be very complex. 
The presence of a product guru or of documented traces (implemented or not) 
helps to reduce risks. This implies the assignment of responsibilities, and 
important manpower for the capture, structuring and management of 
requirements, which deserve as much attention as the analysis activity itself. 




Managing iterations is another key issue. The definition of an iteration varies 
from project to another, and frontiers between analysis and design vary as well. This 
endangers checkpoints and synchronization or common parts. [FaC196] proposed 
hints which may help to reduce such risks. 

Tools (selection and administration) outline a third key issue. Managing for a state 
of the art of tools is the traditional way to select the more adapted ones. However, 
once selected and installed, the evolution, customization and integration in a larger 
environment highlights a tasks and responsibility which deserve a 100% attention. 
This responsibility is seldom emphasized in resource planning, although it has direct 
impacts on the development process. 

The following points outline the major issues that deserve more technical 
emphasis from developers, tool vendors or research community to help object- 
oriented development and evolution: 

- Documentation-, specifications and designs are usually documented, but related 
decisions are seldom documented. This makes implementing new requirements 
critical as long as the impact on the existing software is unknown. 

- Formalisms and consistency of integration-, although object-oriented models pay 
attention to software behavior, the links with structural properties are not 
supported by tools. Multiple integration proposals define how to tackle 
concurrency, safety, reliability and timing aspects [AwZi97], but these approaches 
deserve more effort to reach the maturity required by industrial applications 
[RaTs96]. 

- Code generation from behavioral specifications is not emphasized in almost all 
object-oriented CASE tools. Neither is round-trip. Both activities deserve more 
attention in order to support and speed up a re-engineering/evolution activity. 

- Testing tools : syntactical checks are not sufficient to track errors; there should 
means to test object-oriented specifications and document tests as well. 

- Traceability-. Integrating requirement management tools in a complete 
environment requires the definition and implementation of upward and backward 
traces. 
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Summary 

The ability to re-engineer object-oriented systems has become a vital matter in 
today’s software industry. Early adopters of the object-oriented programming 
paradigm are now facing the problem of transforming their object-oriented “legacy” 
systems into full-fledged frameworks. As proclaimed by the industrial partners in the 
FAMOOS project*, re-engineering object-oriented programs exceeding 10000 lines of 
poorly documented code requires support from tools as well as methodologies. 

This document focuses on one particular aspect of object-oriented re-engineering, 
we refer to as design pattern restructuring. Our work envisions a re-engineering tool 
that supports the detection and reparation of certain design anomalies, based on a 
catalogue of anti patterns [Koen95] associated with appropriate design pattern 
[GHJV95] counterparts. 

As an example of the envisioned tool support, consider the following code which 
instantiates classes in a widget library depending on a selected look and feel. 

1. Window* newWindowWithScrollBars (LookAndFeel lookAndFeel, 

2. int top, int left, int bottom, int right) 

3. { 

4. Window *window; 

5. ScrollBar *scrollBar; 

6. switch (lookAndFeel) { 

7. case presentation_manager ; 

8. window = new PMWindow (top, left, bottom, right); 

9. scrollBar = new PMScrollBar (top, right-20, 

10. bottom-20, right); 

11. window- >addwidget (*scrollBar) ; 

12. scrollBar = new PMScrollBar (bottom-20 , left, 

13. bottom, right-20); 

14. window- >addwidget (*scrollBar) ; 

15. break; 

16 . case motif : 

17. 

18. case macOS : 

19. 

2 0 . } ; 

21. return window; 

22 . } ; 



* see http://iamwww.unibe.ch/~famoos/ 




This code — a case statement branching on the value of a type tag — is a typical 
anti-pattern (see [Cop92] for a discussion of the drawbacks), which can be 
restructured using an “Abstract Factory” into the code below. 

1. Window* newWindowWithScrollBars 

2. (AbstractWidgetFactory& factory, 

3. int top, int left, int bottom, int right) 

4- { 

5. Window *window; 

G. ScrollBar *scrollBar; 

7. window = f actory .makeWindow (top, left , bottom, right); 

8. scrollBar = factory .makeScrollBar (top, right-20, 

9. bottom-20, right); 

10. window- >addwidget (*scrollBar) ; 

11. scrollBar = factory .makeScrollBar (bottom-20 , left, bottom, 

12 . right-20 ) ; 

13. window- >addwidget (*scrollBar) ; 

14. return window; 

15 . } ; 

This kind of restructuring operation cannot be performed by typical refactoring 
tools ([Cas92][J093]), because they would not be able to guarantee the preservation 
of semantics. Thus, to implement design pattern restructuring, we must abandon the 
notion of “preservation of semantics” altogether. We are currently continuing our 
work with FACE ([MDE97a][MDE97b][Mei93][Rie97]) to experiment with 
detecting anti-patterns and applying the appropriate design pattern restructuring. 
Similar kinds of experiments ([Brown] [FMW97][JaZu97]) point out that it is at least 
worthwhile to explore this trail. 
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Summary 

In order to improve the design and understanding of class libraries, researchers 
have proposed automatic class hierarchy redesign methods [Cas 92 ], [GM 93 ], 
[Anq 96 ]. Generally, the restructuring process is done within a single library and 
is based on syntactic matching of class signatures derived from visible class at- 
tributes. 

The present paper deals with another kind of matching, semantic or concep- 
tual matching, and a similarity measure for object-based systems is proposed. 
This measure is based on the semantic relations between the words which identify 
concepts in the object model. Wordnet, a widely available computer thesaurus, 
has been used to provide semantic relations between terms. The similarity mea- 
sure is applied to class libraries by combining it with other metrics based on the 
structure of the objects. The similarity measure and its derived metrics are used 
to improve the reusability process in object-based libraries. 

The similarity measure is defined as a function S between two names (concept 
identifiers) Ni and N2. We assume that identifiers (names) can be divided into 
two categories: simple ones and compound ones. A simple name is some word 
with a sense in the English language or for the person who wrote it. It can be 
an abbreviation of some word like CL which means Class. Further, we assume 
that compound names can be split into simple ones by a heuristic on letter case 
or human intervention. For example, remove-key constitutes a compound name 
and is split into two simple names: remove and key. 

Below, we consider the different computation cases of the similarity S: 

- if Ni and are identical then S{Nl,N 2 ) = 1 ; otherwise: 

- if N-i and N2 are compound names as N-i = N1-1-N12 and N2 = 

N21-N22 A2m then S{Ni,N2) = average similarity 

between all word pairs where % = S{Nn, N2j) and I = n* m-, 

- if Ni and N2 are simple names, the computation of S is based on Wordnet 
semantic relations [Mil 95 ] ( synonymy, hypernymy and antonymy). S can be 
computed as follows: 

• if N\ and N2 are hypernyms then S{N\,N2) — 1 / 2 ” where n is the 
number of levels between Ni and N2 in the concept hierarchy of Wordnet 




where d is the 



• if and N 2 are synonyms then S{Ni,N 2 ) — 1 — 
number of common concepts between the two names 

• If and N 2 are antonyms then S{Ni,N 2 ) = —1 

Based on the similarity measure S between names, we defined some metrics 
which help the comparison of two classes C and Ci- One of these measures 
is based on the neighbouring classes of the compared classes (super, sub and 
sister classes). It is defined as a contextual similarity: Sim.Parents(C,Ci} = 
\\SupcnSupci\\+ WSubcDSubciW + \\Sisterc D SisteraW. The other measure is 
based on the number of equivalent attributes between C and C'i {WAttcfnAttaW) ■ 

Using the above measures and the similarity S, we made some tests on ex- 
isting class libraries for data structures. We considered, in our experiments the 
Settools classes (9 classes) [Kir94] which we compared to three other libraries: 
Structures (17 classes) and Containers (24 classes) two other versions of Set- 
tools written in the Simula language; and basic classes of YACL library (64 
classes) written in C-I-+ by Sridhar [Sri95]. For each Settools’ class, we defined a 
number of relevant answers and computed the similarity with the other classes 
of the existing libraries. The results demonstrated that the defined measures 
give relevant information comparing it to some traditional information retrieval 
measures [SM83]. [SV97] gives further discussion on results. 

Using this method, a designer can browse class libraries efficiently and com- 
pare them to his specifications and needs. Future work is being done on larger 
hierarchies like Java Generic Library to improve the results. 
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1 Introduction 

The workshop on Modeling Software Processes and Artifacts has been attended by 16 
researchers from 10 different countries. It explored the application of object technol- 
ogy in process modeling. The workshop was organized by Mehmet Aksit, Klaas van 
den Berg and Pirn van den Brock (University of Twente), Leon Osterweil (University 
of Massachusetts), Karl Lieberherr (Northeastern University) and Francesco Marcel- 
loni (University of Pisa), and was chaired by Mehmet Aksit. After the introduction by 
Klaas van den Berg and the invited lecture by Reidar Conradi (Norwegian University 
of Science and Technology), a number of participants presented their position papers 
and there was ample time for discussion. In this introduction, we first give an overview 
on some background work, and describe the aims, aspects and approaches in software 
process modeling, and then we shortly comment on the position papers in this reader. 

2 History 

Software process modeling has relatively a short tradition. Nowadays, there are several 
workshops and conferences being held yearly. The first international workshop ISPW- 
1 was held at Runnymede, UK, in 1984 [17]. At ISPW-6 in 1990 [1 1], an example was 
presented of a software process, which is being used as baseline for the comparison of 
software process models and environments. The first international conference on soft- 
ware process modeling, ICSP-1, was held at Redondo Beach, CA, USA, in 1991 [16]. 
European workshops on software process technology started at Milan, Italy, with 
EWSPT-1, also in 1991 [15]. Conferences on software process improvement SPI are 
closely related to the area of process modeling. At the International Conference on 
Software Engineering ICSE, there are also regularly contributions on process modeling 
topics. Some special issues of magazines were devoted to this area (1991, Software 
Engineering Journal 6(5); 1993, IEEE Transactions on Software Engineering 19(12)). 
Although there is no long research tradition in this area, there is already a vast amount 
of literature available and many research groups are active [18]. In Europe, the 
PROMOTOR Working Group co-ordinated several projects [8]. We briefly now de- 
scribe some modeling issues, serving as background to the current workshop. 




3 Aims 



Curtis et al. (1992) [6] give the following overview with objectives and goals of soft- 
ware process modeling: 

• Facilitate human understanding and communication: requires that a group is able 
to share a common representational format 

• Support process improvement: requires a basis for defining and analysing proc- 
esses 

• Support process management: requires a defined process against which actual 
process behaviours can be compared 

• Automatic guidance in performing process: requires automated tools for manipu- 
lating process descriptions 

• Automatic execution support: requires a computational basis for controlling be- 
haviour within an automated environment. 

Obviously, automated process enactment requires a more detailed and formalised 
model then a model just aiming at human understanding the process. 

4 Aspects 

The goal of process improvement has been incorporated in the SEI Software Maturity 
Model and several key process areas have been identified [14]. These areas can be 
classified in addressing the following categories or aspects: 

• Managerial, such as project planning, subcontract management. 

• Organisational, i.e. process definition, change management. 

• Engineering aspects: requirement analysis, design, coding, testing, etc. 

It is clear that these aspects are present in software process modeling in general, as in 
the reference model for process technology presented by Christie et al. (1996) [5]. 
They distinguish four main elements: the enterprise operations, the process develop- 
ment, the enactment technology and the process assets. The enterprise operations deal 
with the process effectiveness of organisations, and the technology that exists to sup- 
port that effectiveness. The process development deals with the construction of process 
technology assets. These assets support the organisational process activities. The en- 
actment technology deals with the technology components that need to be in place for 
the construction of effective process enactment systems. The process assets are the 
parts in the process, which have to be designed for reuse and placed in an asset library. 

5 Approaches 

Basic concepts in software process modeling are the artifacts (i.e. the (sub-) products) 
and activities or process steps, which produce externally visible state changes to the 
artifacts [4][7]. Another important concept is the meta-process: the part of the process 
in charge of maintaining and evolving the whole process, i.e. the production process, 
its meta-process, and the process support. 

As in traditional modeling techniques, one can focus on the data in the process, the 
artifacts, or on the transformation functions, the activities. Products and processes are 
dual entities. Some approaches in software modeling are process-centered and other 




approaches are product-centered. The relative merits of both approaches may become 
apparent in applying the approach to the Software Process Example [11]. 



6 Issues 

Two of the key process areas in the capability maturity model at level four are the 
Quantitative Process Management, aiming at controlling the process performance 
quantitatively, and Software Quality Management, aiming at a quantitative under- 
standing of the quality of the software products [14]. Attributes of process and product 
entities have to be identified and measures have to be defined and validated. However, 
many attributes are inherently uncertain [10]. Moreover, there are many ambiguities in 
the process steps. The quantitative support has to cope with uncertainty and ambiguity. 
Software products are evolving rapidly due to changing requirements, requiring a high 
adaptability of the products and composability of solutions. The productivity in soft- 
ware development heavily relies on the reusability of products and subproducts on all 
levels of the development: not only reuse of code, but also of design (for instance by 
design patterns), frameworks and software architectures. The products must be very 
adaptable to facilitate customization to new requirements. 

7 Object Technology 

Object technology has been used in process modeling at various levels. In an assess- 
ment of project within the PROMOTOR Working Group [8], it appears that object 
technology is used in the modeling phase of the basic components, in process modeling 
languages, in supporting tools and enactment engines, and in meta-processes. Object 
technology has some obvious advantages [3]. Objects provide structural and behav- 
ioural views of the system architecture; they provide reusability and encapsulation in 
design methods, and concurrency in complex systems. However, there are several ob- 
stacles in using traditional object oriented techniques [2]. Composition filters provide 
composable solutions [1], notably on concurrency and synchronisation. 

8 Themes and Position Papers 

In this workshop we consider software process modeling in the context of object tech- 
nology. We can distinguish the role of object technology in the actual software devel- 
opment (analysis, design, implementation, etc.) as well as in the modeling and support 
of this development process. Both can be object-oriented or not. We focus on the 00- 
modeling and support of the software development process, on which 00-techniques 
are being used for what purpose, their strengths and weaknesses. 

In the invited lecture, Reidar Conradi and Chunnian Liu give an overview of process- 
centered software engineering environments in the context of software process im- 
provement. Francesco Marcelloni and Mehmet Aksit address the problem of uncer- 
tainty in object-oriented methods. They propose the use of fuzzy logic to handle this 
problem. Wiebke Reimer and Wilhelm Schafer describe - in the position paper pre- 
sented by Thomas Schmal - an extension to the object-oriented process modeling lan- 
guage ESCAPE, which copes with process and configuration management. Pavel 




Hruby discusses the advantages of a product based development process. In the paper 
on active software artifacts, Mehmet Aksit et al. propose a framework for software 
production in which decisions made by software developers are incorporated into the 
software itself - the active artifacts - making the software more reusable and adaptable. 
Jean Bezivin uses object composability techniques in the definition of process models. 
Jun Han discusses the integration of process and artifact modeling using object tech- 
nology. Finally, Ilia Bider and M. Khomyakov include business processes in the object- 
oriented process model to handle dynamic and distributed planning. 
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1 Introduction 

In the last decade, there has been much interest in software process improve- 
ment (SPI) [PWCC95]. Such improvement is supposed to lead to better product 
quality, better productivity, lower time-to-market, better predictability, etc. etc. 

Many Process-Centered Software Engineering Environments (PSEEs) have 
been designed and prototyped by researchers [FKN94]. A few of these have be- 
come commercially available. However, concrete benehts of PSEEs for software 
practitioners have not been properly validated by industrial case studies or exper- 
iments. On the other hand, there is a growing interest in workflow technologies, 
often applied to more automatable ofhce processes. In addition, there is much 
recent technology for distributed computing and CSCW, and all this may be 
exploited in PSEEs to a larger extent. 

The goal of this paper is to (re) assess the focus and technology base of 
PSEEs against the needs of industrial SPL Revised requirements for effective 
and practical SPI support will be formulated, e.g. for process modeling languages 
(PMLs) and their PSEE realization. The overall role of a PSEE to achieve ef- 
fective and validatable SPI will also be elaborated. 

2 PMLs/PSEEs vs. Real SPI: Status and Experiences 

SPI has organizational / human components ( “humanics” ) , as well as technical 
ones. In addition, we must consider possibly continuous changes in problem focus 
and requirements, caused by customer and market pressure. 

Presently, process follow-up in software engineering projects is done according 
to a fairly coarse-level process model, often a project plan through PERT charts. 
Companies usually have own project or quality handbooks - sometimes shelves 
of these - serving as company standards, and often coming out of ISO-900I 
certification efforts. Many organizations - such as the Norwegian software houses 
Telenor EoU, NOVIT, Computas and ISI - have recently converted their project 
handbooks into web-based documents. The notation used in these documents is 
informal flow diagrams and prose, such as at AT&T, NASA-SEL, and Statoil 
of Norway. The simple flow formalisms seem adequate for both modeling and 
analysis. 

In the PhD thesis of Hpydalsvik [Hpy97], it is claimed that existing PSEEs 
have not shown overall cost-effectiveness for process modeling, as present PMLs 
are too weird. 




On the other hand, use of conventional project management tools, such as 
MS/Project, is hampered by massive and unpredictable process evolution during 
project execution, e.g. because of unstable requirements. 

The starting point for more industrial SPI is therefore: 

- rather informal process modeling, 

- almost no computer-assisted process enactment, 

- problems to follow-up real process evolution, 

- few on-line and shared experience databases, 

- coarse-level and project-oriented metrics, 

- a need to cover all SPI meta-phases in Plan-Do-Check- Act (PDCA), 

- a need to disseminate SPI results to all personnel. 

On the other hand, there is: 

- increased use of web-based project handbooks, 

- a growing use of distributed technologies, 

- a growing process awareness. 

Our strategy must be an incremental improvement of this technology base 
to initiate, support and sustain real SPI. We must also continuously validate 
the given process technology against industrial needs, by careful and metrihed 
studies recorded in an experience database. 

3 Revised Requirements for PMLs 

Almost every process modeling research group has developed their “own” PML. 
We can, of course, subjectively compare these PMLs according to some “wish 
lists” (most of them are 4-5 years old). However, there are few usage reports 
to quantitatively or qualitatively assess the different PMLs. In addition, the 
quality of a PSEE that implements a given PML may dominate over PML- 
specihc features. 

Below we will very briefly summarize the key PML requirements, based on 
our own and others’ experiences, and contribute some final advice. The software 
process has two main components: a production process and a meta-process, and 
both must be modeled. 

Pirst, there are distinct meta-process phases to be supported, each with dif- 
ferent emphasis. Eor example, the Quality Improvement Paradigm (QIP [Bas93]) 
with six phases (SI-S6) in the style of PDCA: 

51. Establish baseline of e.g. last 5-10 projects. 

52. Set quantitative improvement goals. 

53. Plan a revised and metrified process. 

54. Execute process, with measurement collection. 

55. Analyze results. 

56. Package results for future reuse and learning. 

Secondly, there are distinct process categories, each with different needs for 
PSEE support [CE94]: 

— Development tasks, performed by a single person or by a team - some are 
more creative tasks (design work), others being more routine. 




— Clerical tasks, performed similarly. 

— Planning and coordination tasks, performed similarly. 

Finally, there are some technical or domain-specihc demands: 

— Coverage of the core process elements (five), being activities/tasks/roles, 
products (artifacts), humans, tools, and projects. For activity modeling it is 
common to use task networks / state charts, rule-based reasoning, concurrent 
programs, or hybrids of these [CLJ91]. 

— Coverage of the core meta-process: i.e. incremental evolution with de- 
layed binding and filling-in of details, and later on-the-fiy changes in the 
model. This often means an interpretative language, cf. PROLOG and Java. 
Coverage of auxiliary process elements (at least six): work contexts, 
metrics and quality models, versioning and transactions, cooperation pat- 
terns, tool interfaces, and user interfaces. 

— Abstraction and reuse facilities: Multiple abstraction levels, modular- 
ization, customization etc. to support model engineering. 

— Multiple and possibly conflicting views, e.g. the view of a developer or 
tester, the view of a project manager or designer, or the degree of process 
conformance. Views represent a well-known though hard problem. Simple 
views can be alternative representations of model elements, e.g. duplicate 
tool descriptions inside a DBMS schema or process model, or alternative 
process perspectives shown in a user interface. 

— Understandabihty: Clarity, simplicity and a user-friendly notation. 

— Formalization: minimal, orthogonal and analyzable models. 

Discussion: 

Language design is difficult, so what to consider most and first? Indeed, 
what constitutes a high-quality process model, and what are the corresponding 
demands for a “good” modeling language? Further, what are the special re- 
quirements for a PML compared to other modeling languages, e.g. for enterprise 
modeling or for conceptual modeling? Lastly, we do not completely control the 
design space, since the process owner already may have invested in certain pro- 
cess/project models and tools. Thus interoperability of (sub)models and tools 
should be emphasized. 

In [CL95], it was discussed to have an extensible core PML. Outside this 
comes a spectrum of either “compatible” (with overlapping or connected do- 
mains) or “non-compatible” sub-languages (with disjoint domains), to express 
e.g. metrics, cooperation, or versioning. In [ACF94], the experiences in building 
and designing three PSEEs (EPOS, OIKOS, SPADE) were discussed, and with 
similar advices for the PMLs. In [S097], a new PML called JIL is proposed, with 
rich mechanisms for process control, composition, evolution. 

As a conclusion, we may state that the underlying linguistic paradigm for a 
core PML is not paramount. More important factors are: 

- Standardization on common platforms (for reuse), 

- Interoperability and modularity of process elements, 

- User interface with comprehensible process views. 




- Easy user-level evolution of the process model, 

- Validation of PML functionality to actual processes. 

4 A Revised Focus and Architecture of PSEEs 

In general, we know how to build an open-ended and robust PSEE. Its main 
components are: 

- a process model in some repository, 

- a process engine to interpret the process model, 

- a tool interface towards development tools, 

- a similar interface towards a product workspace, 

- a user interface towards human process agents, and 

- a tool interface against other process engines. 

There may be a project hierarchy of models and corresponding engines. Again, 
the underlying PML concepts are rather independent of the PSEE architecture. 

The Process Engine stands in architectural layers, such as: 

4. Project management, of high-level process. 

3. Process Engine for medium-level process. 

2. Transaction and Version Manager. 

I. DBMS, for data modeling and basic facilities. 

In addition we must relate to “standards”, such as web, Java and CORBA, 
and modern principles for building federated and distributed systems etc. In- 
deed, the new possibilities facilitated by the web and the previous comments on 
requirements give rise to the following, proposed PSEE architecture: 

The main view of the process model should be simple flow dia- 
grams, represented by web-documents (in html), and possibly versioned. 
The process model should be annotated with (hidden) pre/post-conditions, 
scripts etc. for formal analysis and computerized enactment. 

— A central experience base, with reusable process models, product models, 
and quality models (e.g. metrics and error distributions). These can partly be 
web-documents and partly be information contained in a full-fledged DBMS 
such as Oracle. Central SPEC (Software Process Engineering Group) people 
and other project managers are the users of the base. 

Local project databases, similarly. 

A set of process tools for model editing, presentation, query, anal- 
ysis and synthesis, working upon the above databases and producing web- 
documents. This set-up conforms to modern principles for building client/server 
systems. 

— Decentralization and distribution of such models and associated metrics 
through the web. 

— Using Java as a bottom-level PML, with standard interpreters as Pro- 
cess Engines to execute “active” applets (process scripts) on process model 
documents. During execution, coordination messages are issued towards other 
tools, agents and process engines in a non-intrusive way. 




— Local product workspaces (WS), with normal development tools. Often 
the WSs are web-based also, and there are upcoming versioning standards 
for web-documents. 

— Process model evolution, by incremental and interpretative execution of 
such process models. 



Company experience base 




Fig. 1. Proposed process support architecture on the web. 



Figure 1 shows the resulting PSEE architecture. This PSEE has a low start 
cost, both wrt. commitment, training and tool support on standard platforms. 
It can reuse existing process handbooks on the web, and make them “active” . 
It can gradually phase in use of metrics as part of the process model. Overall 
distribution and reuse of models is generally supported. 



5 Conclusion 

It is crucial to couple further PML/PSEE work with actual SPI support. Elow- 
ever, practical PMLs and their PSEEs must cover more than “concurrent pro- 
gramming” . 

We propose to let our SPI work be done in the context of the Norwegian 
SPIQ project (SPI for better Quality) in 1997-2001. Elere, 15 companies will work 





together with NTNU and other R&D institutions, and many of these already 
have web-based project handbooks. 

This effort will be coordinated with a basic research project project, CAGIS 
(Cooperating Agents in the Global Information Space) in 1996-1999, dealing 
with web-based process, transaction and document models. 
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1 Introduction 

In the last several years, a considerable number of object-oriented methods have 
been introduced to create robust, reusable and adaptable software systems [1], 
[2], [3], [4]. Object-oriented methods dehne a considerable number of rules which 
are generally expressed by using two- valued logic. For instance, an entity in a re- 
quirement specihcation is either accepted or rejected as a class. We consider two 
major problems in the way how rules are dehned and applied in current object- 
oriented methods. The Rrst problem, termed quantization problem, is a natural 
result of the incapacity of two-valued logic to express the approximate and in- 
exact nature of a typical software development process. The second problem, 
termed contextual bias problem, arises because most of methods are not able to 
model the effects of the context on the validity of the method. To reduce these 
problems, we propose a new fuzzy logic-based object-oriented software devel- 
opment technique. This technique is not specihc to a particular object-oriented 
method, but can be used to evaluate and enhance current methods. In addition, 
the application of fuzzy logic-based reasoning opens new perspectives to software 
development, such as fuzzy artifacts and accumulative software life-cycle. 



2 Problem Statement 

2.1 The Quantization Problem 

Object-oriented methods exploit object-oriented concepts through the applica- 
tion of a large number of rules [1], [2], [3], [4]. For example, OMT [4] intro- 
duces rules for identifying and discarding classes, associations, part-of and inher- 
itance relations, state-transition and data-flow diagrams. Basically, these rules 
are based on two- valued logic. However, two- valued logic does not provide an 
effective means for capturing the approximate and inexact nature of a typical 
software development process. Let us consider, for instance, the following rule, 
termed Candidate Class Identification, which is typically applied to identify a 
candidate class: 




IF AN ENTITY IN A REQUIREMENT SPECIFICATION IS RELEVANT 
AND CAN EXIST AUTONOMOUSLY IN THE APPLICATION DOMAIN 
THEN SELECT IT AS A CANDIDATE CLASS 

The software engineer has to determine whether the entity being considered 
is relevant or not for the application domain. The software engineer may con- 
clude that the entity partially fulfils the relevance criterion, and may prefer to 
use expressions like the entity is 70% percent relevant or substantially relevant. 
However, two-valued logic forces the software engineer to take crisp decisions, 
such as accepting or rejecting the entity as a class and, then, to quantize the 
available information into fixed levels. This quantization process results in a high 
quantization error and consequently in loss of information because the partial 
relevance of the entity is not modeled and cannot be considered explicitly in 
the subsequent phases. Referring to the area of digital signal processing where 
quantization errors have been extensively studied, the root mean square value 
of the quantization error can be also formulated for the software development 
process. For instance, we evaluated that the information contained in the conclu- 
sion inferred from rule Candidate Class Identification is only 71.7 percent of the 
available information present at the input of the rule. Further, we verihed that 
coupling of rules, which is typically adopted in software development methods, 
increases dramatically the loss of information. 

2.2 The Contextual Bias Problem 

Contextual factors may influence validity of the result of a rule in two ways. 
Firstly, the input of a rule can be largely context-dependent. In the rule Candi- 
date Class Identification, the relevance and autonomy of an entity depend on the 
perception of the software engineer. Secondly, the validity of a rule may largely 
depend on factors such as the application domain, changes in user’s interest, and 
technological advances. Unless the contextual factors that influence a given rule 
are defined explicitly, the applicability of that rule cannot be determined and 
controlled effectively. 

3 Our Approach 

In the previous sections, we discussed the quantization and the contextual bias 
problems. An obvious solution to reduce the quantization error is to increase 
the number of quantization levels. In the Candidate Class Identification rule, 
the relevance of an entity can be expressed only as relevant or not relevant. To 
increase the number of quantization levels, we have to split the range of relevance 
into more levels such as weakly, slightly, fairly, substantially and strongly relevant. 
This transformation is not forced as a software engineer naturally expresses 
these gradual perceptions. Although each level can correspond to a crisp set, we 
observed that, for most of the inputs, the transition between membership and 
non-membership appears gradual rather than abrupt. On the other hand, in 
two- valued logic defining this crisp boundary is necessary because a proposition 




can be either true or false. It is therefore worth to investigate other forms of 
logic than two- valued logic, such as fuzzy logic. 

In fuzzy logic, the concept of vagueness is introduced by the definition of fuzzy 
set. A fuzzy set 5 of a universe of discourse U is characterized by a membership 
function which associates with each element y of 17 a number in the interval [0, 1] 
which represents the grade of membership of y in S' [5]. Based on the definition 
of fuzzy sets, the concept of linguistic variables is introduced to represent a 
language typically adopted by a human expert. A Imgmsttc variable is a variable 
whose values, called linguistic values, have the form of phrases or sentences 
in a natural or artificial language [5]. For instance, the relevance of an entity 
in a requirement specification can be modeled as a linguistic variable which 
might assume linguistic values weakly, slightly, fairly, substantially, and strongly 
relevant. 

Each linguistic value is associated with a fuzzy set representing its meaning. 
To represent multiple levels conveniently, also rules have to be modihed and 
expressed in terms of fuzzy logic. For instance, the Candidate Class Identification 
fuzzy rule is: 

IF AN ENTITY IN A REQUIREMENT SPECIFICATION IS Relevance.Value RELEV MT 
AND CAN EXIST Autonomy.Value IN THE APPLICATION DOMAIN 
THEN SELECT IT AS A Relevance.Value RELEVANT CANDIDATE CLASS 

Here, an entity and a candidate class are the concepts to be reasoned, and 
Relevancc-Value and Autonomy_Value indicate the domains of properties Rele- 
vance and Autonomy of these concepts. Assume that Relevancc-Value and Auton- 
omy_Fa/«e represent the sets of values {Weakly, Slightly, Fairly, Substantially, 
Strongly} and {Dependently, Partially Dependently, Fully Autonomously}, re- 
spectively. Each combination of relevance and autonomy values of an entity has 
to be mapped into one of the hve candidate class relevance values. This requires 
15 rules (subrules) in total. An example of subrule is the following: 

IF AN ENTITY IN A REQUIREMENT SPECIFICATIQN IS STRQNGLY RELEVANT 
AND CAN EXIST FULLY AUTQNQMQUSLY IN THE APPLICATIQN DQMAIN 
THEN SELECT IT AS A STRONGLY RELEVANT CANDIDATE CLASS 

We would like to point out that the shift from two- valued to fuzzy logic rules 
in software development is quite natural. This is because most object-oriented 
design rules are applied to uncertain and vague domains. 

To reduce the contextual bias problem, the influence of the context on the 
results inferred from the design rules has to be formulated. By increasing the 
number of quantization levels, contextual factors such as, for instance, software 
engineer’s perception, affect less the inputs of the rules. Further, the effect of 
contextual factors on the validity of a rule can be reduced by modeling the influ- 
ence of the context explicitly. This can be obtained by adapting the meaning of 
linguistic values based on contextual factors, that is, by translating, compressing 
or dilating the corresponding membership functions. The degree of translation, 
compression or dilation has to be related to the contextual factors. In general, 
it is not possible to formalize analytically this relation and therefore heuristics 




have to be adopted. Since rules defining the effect of contextual factors are typ- 
ically expressed in terms of linguistic expressions, fuzzy logic is again used to 
implement these rules. The linguistic values inferred from these rules determine 
the type and the degree of transformation of the membership functions. 



4 Evaluation of the Method 

As well as reducing the quantization error, the increase of the number of quanti- 
zation levels coupled with the use of fuzzy logic allows a software engineer to deal 
with design rules expressed in more familiar way. Further, the conclusion inferred 
from each design rule is not an crisp decision on maintaining or eliminating an 
artifact. Two-valued logic, not being able to express intermediate levels, causes 
the elimination of artifacts even if all the relevant information is not collected. In 
the fuzzy logic-based method each artifact (called fuzzy artifact) collects fuzzy 
information and survives during the whole software process. From this view- 
point, the fuzzy logic-based method can be considered as a learning process; a 
new aspect of the problem being considered is learned after the application of 
each rule. Only when all the relevant information is collected, a fuzzy artifact 
can be transformed into an artifact and then maintained or eliminated. 

It follows that during the development process an entity can be considered, 
for instance, both as an attribute and as a class. It is the learning process which 
tips the scales in favour of one or the other concept, deciding for the elimination 
of one of the two fuzzy artifacts. To avoid early elimination of artifacts means, 
however, to increase the cost of the development process. A possible CASE envi- 
ronment has to maintain all the fuzzy artifacts in each phase of the development. 
Anyway, most concepts will be likely to have the lowest grade of property values. 
This makes it possible to minimize storage requirements by registering only the 
artifacts that have a grade of property values over a fixed threshold. Similar to 
designing digital signal processing systems, the fuzzy logic-based method pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to tune the quality of the development process with 
respect to memory and processing costs. 
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Abstract 

Thisupaperureportsuouruexperienceuinudesigningutheiiexecutableuobject-orientedusoftwareuprocess 
modellingulanguage£'5C4/'£'+.uStartinguwithuauflexible,uOMT-likeu language, uweflextendediithe 
run-timeii systemii withii specificii processii andii softwareii configurationii managementii functionality 
whichuisuaccessibleutouprocessuengineersuthroughuparticularupre-defmeduclasses. 

Motivation 

Theuenormousuincreaseuinucomplexityuandiisizeiiofusoftwareuproductsuleadsutouincreasing 
problemsuofumanagementuofulargeusetsuofudocuments,uconsistencyupreservationuofufre- 
quentlyuchangingudocumentuversions,uanducoordinationuofuteamuwork.uSoftwareuconfig- 
urationii managementii (SCM)ii andii Softwareii Processii Managementii areii complementary 
methodicaliiapproachesiitoiikeepiitheseiiproblemsiiunderiicontrol.iiTheyiicaniibeii exploited 



ableiitheiiconstructioniiofliprocess-centrediisoftwareiidevelopmentiienvironments.iiThatiiis, 

theiirun-timeiisystemiiofiitheiiPMLiiprovidesiiprocessiisupportiiiniiaccordanceiiwithiitheiispec- 

ifiediiprocessiimodelii(PM). 

Likeiiwithiianyiilanguage,iiitiiisiiimportantiithatiithereiibeiicommoniiunderstandingiiofiiaiiPML 
amongiiitsiidesigners,iiimplementorsiiandiiuseflcs'tgKers'iidefineiitheiiPMI/m/?feOTeKtors' 
developiitoolsiiforiitheiiPML,iisuchuasiiprocessiimodeliieditors,ustaticiiandiidynamiciianalysers 
ofii(executable)iiPMs,iiand,iinotiitoiiforget,iitheiirun-timeiisystemiiiKsdfciiofiitheiiPML, 
called /?roces'S'ife«g;Keer,^iispecifyiiPMs.uTheusyntaxiiandiisemanticsiidefinitioniithatiidesign- 
ersiiprovideiiforiiimplementorsiiandiiprocessiiengineersiimustiibeiiasiipreciseiiasiipossibleiiin 
orderiitoiiavoidiitheiiambiguitiesiiandiisubtletiesiicommoniitoiinaturaliilanguage.iiOnlyiithisiien- 
ablesiitheiieffectiveiiuseiiofLitheiiPML:iicreating,iiunderstanding,iireusing,iimodifyingiiandiian- 
alysingiiPMs.iiItiicaniieveniienableiiaii(partly)iigenerationiiofiiPMLiitooliiimplementations. 
Weiidistinguishubetweeniitlifitaftciiandiithe/v«am;cMS'eOTa«t;cs'ofiiaiilanguage.iiTheiilatter 
isii theiimeaning iiofliaiiphraseiiiniithatiilanguage.iiTheiiformer,iialsoiicallediicontext-sensitive 
syntax, udefinesiiconstraintsuoniitheuwell-formednessiiofiiaiiphraseiiwhichiigoiibeyondii con- 
text- freeugrammar. 

Object-orientediilanguagesiiallowiiforiireusabilityiithroughiiclassiilibraries.iiSpecialization 

andiiinstantiationiiareiiexamplesiiforiire-useiimechanisms.iiOfteniiitiiisiinotiieasyutoiiproperly 

useiiaiilibraryiiclass:iiThereiiareii(notiiexplicitlyiistated)iirestrictionsiioniibatMthiprop- 

ertiesiiandiithe/>’«am;cubehaviouriiofiiaiiusingiiclass.uThatiiis,utheiipre-definediilibraryiiele- 

mentsii carryii aii specified semantics.ii Weii argued ford promotingd thesed elementsd intod the 

languagedindorderdtodbeiiabledtoddefinedanddautomaticallydcontroldsuchdstaticdandddynamic 



semantiesdeonstraints. 



InuthisupaperuweuinvestigateutheuPMEC4Pii+.uWeustartubyudescribinguitsupredecessor 
£'5'C4/’£'uwhichuisuveryuflexibleubutuprovidesuonlyuaufewudedicateduconceptsutoudefine 
processumanagement.£'5C4P£'+uisuaniiextensionucff5'C4/’£'uwhichuincludesupre-de- 
finedulibraryuclassesuthatuhaveuauparticular,ucomplexusemantics.uForuexample,uaunumber 
officlassesudefineuaugeneralumodeluforuSCM.uThisuisucomparableutou 00-Frameworks 
(whichuare,uunlikeuDesignuPattems,uexecutable).uInuorderutouensureutheucorrectuusageuof 
theseupre-definedii elementsii weii defineduaii dedicated, ii veryii rigorousii inheritanceii model 
whichubecameuanuintegralupartuofutheunewulanguage,unaifi815MF’£'+. 

Whereuweustarted 

£'5'C4F’£'u[Jun95]uisuanuexecutableuobject-orienteduPMLuwhichuenablesutheuconstruction 

ofuauflexibleuprocess-centredusoftwareudevelopmentuenvironment.uAsuaumodificationuof 

OMTu[RBP^91]uituincorporatesutheuflexibilityuandupoweruofuobjectuorienteduspecifica- 

tion.uSeveralureal-worlduPMsuhaveubeenuspecifiedirfiC4F’£',ulikeue.g.utheuconfigura- 

tioniimanagementuprocessuofuaulargeulocalucomputeruvendor. 

AuPMuii£'5'C4F’£' consistsuofuthreeupartsmTheiiObjectuModeliidefinesustaticuproperties 
suchuasuinheritanceuhierarchiesuofudocumentuclasses,uassociationu types, uattributesii and 
methodsii applicableii toil instancesii ofu aii class. ii Theii Coordinationii Modelii containsii a 
statechartiiforueachudocumentuclass.uTheuOrganisationuModeludefinesiiroleutypesuandutheir 
responsibilities. uInucontrastiitouOM1^C4F’£' definesuiniidetailutheustaticiisemanticucon- 
straintsubetweenuallutheseupartsuandiithusumakesuthemuamendableutouautomaticucontrol. 
LookinguatutheuPMsuspecifiedufiS'C4F’£' weuhaveiimadeutheufollowinguobservations: 

* Weuidentifiedusub-modelsuwhichuareupartuofualmostueveryuPM,uwithuveryufewuvaria- 
tionsubetweenutheudifferentuoccurrences.uEspecially,iisoftwareuconfigurationumanage- 
mentuhadubeeniispecifieduinuauveryusimilarumanneruinutheseuPMs. 

* Thereuwereiimanyuconstraintsuonuhowiitoucorrectlyure-useupre-defineduclasses. 

Whereuweiiareiinow 

TheudesignuoE5'C4F’£'+uwasuorientedutowardsutheufollowinguobjectivesuwhichuemerged 
fromiitheuabo veiiobservations : 

* WeuwantedutoumakeuSCMuanduotherurecurrentuprocessumanagementiiconceptsuanuin- 
tegralupartuofutheurun-timeiisystem.uThisurelievesuprocessuengineersufromumodelling 
theseucomplex,ubutuapparentlyurelativelyiifixedupartsuofuauPM.uFurther,uituenablesuto 
provideumoreiisophisticateduandiiefficientlyuimplementedusupportuwithoutuintroduc- 
ingulow-level,uproceduraluprogrammingulanguageuconstructsuintoutheuPML. 

* Theiipre-definedufunctionalityushouldubeucustomizeable. 

* Theuconstraintsuonuhowiitoucorrectlyucustomizeiishouldubeuautomaticallyucontrollable. 
Touattainutheseuaims,uweutookutheufollowinguapproach:uWeupre-defineduseveraluclasses 
whichuhaveuaiiparticularuprocess-uoruSCM-relatedudynamicusemantics.uThisusemanticsuis 
notiimodelleduinutheuPMLubutuhard-codeduinutheurun-timeusystem. 
Fig.ulushowsuanuexcerptuofutheuObjectuModeluwhereupre-defineduclassesuareushaded. 

Asii anu exampleu forii pre-definejdroces'S'-re/atet/M s'emanft'cii taken classFul lyGener- 
atedDoc.uAturun-time,uanuinstanceuofuthisuclassuisuautomaticallyucreatedU5ehfflr- 
ateuisuexecuteduonuanuinstanceiiofuauclassutouwhichutheuformeruhasuanuassociationuedge 
ofiitypege nerated-f r om.uForutheuspecializeduclassesuthisumeansuthatucompilingii( 




Figureul:AnuObjectuModeluwithupre-defineduanduspecializediiclasses 

p i 1 e)iiac - Modul eucreatesuanuinstanceiiofc j e c t F i 1 euandurelatesutheiitwouinstancesuby 
a compi led- f rom-edge.uClassSystemijimplementsuanuaggregateutype.uSomeuactivities 
in SystemuandDocumentuperformuaggregate-relatedufunctionality,usuchuasumovingua 
componentufromuoneiiaggregateutouanothefii^e). 

Activities DeriveuandFreezeumanipulateuversionuhistories,ui.e.utheyuimplementiipre- 

defined 5CM-re/atecfMS'emanftci:uTheustatechartsuofupre-defineduclassesurestrictutheiruin- 

stances’iibehaviourutouanuorderuofuactivityucallsuwhichuisusensibleuw.r.t.uSCM.uE.g.uderiv- 

inguaunewuversionufromuaudocumentucanuonlyubeudoneuafteruituhasubeenufrozen,uanduonce 

ituhasubeenufrozen,uitucanunoulongerubeumodified.uVersioninguisualsouprovideduforuclass 

System,uwhichuenablesutoubuilduhierarchicaluconfigurations. 

Inuorderutouprovideuthisucomplexubuilt-inufunctionality,uweumustiiensureuthatuanyuclass, 

anyuactivityua.s.o.iispecifiedubyutheuuserucanubeuclassifieduw.r.tuthisubaseufunctionality. 

Weiiachieveuthisub^oj requiringiithatuclassesudefinedubyutheuprocessuengineerubeuderived 

(directlyuoruindirectly)ufromuaupre-defineduclass,uand€^jtdefininguaurigorousuinherit- 

anceumodel.uByudoinguso,utheupre-defineduclassesuhaveubecomeuanuindispensableupartuof 

theurun-timeusystemuanduareuthusupartuofutheuPML. 

Briefly, uthisuinheritanceumodeluallowsu%rec;a/;z;«guor(iefet;«gumodeluelements,ubut 
nortiforat/cfingunewuones.uThisuholdsuforuObjectuModeluelementsusuchuasuactivities,uat- 
tributes, uassociationuroles,uanduforuelementsuofutheuCoordinationuModelusuchuasustates, 














transitions, utransitionulabelsuetc.iiRequiringuthatuuser-defineduelementspbe;a//zaftoKi' 

offipre-defineduonesuallowsuusutouassociateuaupre-definedusemanticsuwithuthem. 

AnuexampleiiforuthisucanubeuseenuinuciaSSodule.uTheuinheritedupre-defineduactivity 

Useuhasubeenuspecializeduintoutwouactivitjasintuandreview. uThisiimeansuthatuwith 

regardutoutheupre-defineduprocess-semantics,ubothuactivitiesubehaveuiMte.uYetuin:- 

Module’sustatechart,utheuprocessuengineerucanudistinguishubetweenuthemuanduspecify, 

foruinstance,uthatuprintinguauC-Moduleuisualloweduatuanyutime,uwhereasuaureviewucannot 

beumadeuuntilueditinguisufinished. 

Onutheuotheruhand,uweumustualsoiiallowSi&t/«guinheriteduproperties:uSinceuweupro- 
hibituextensionsutouauPM,utheupre-defineduPMumustuincludeuwhateverucanumakeusenseuin 
aiiuser-defineduPM.uNotuallutheseupre-defineduelementsumustuappearuinuau user-defined 
PM,ubutusomeuofuthemudo.uThereforeumostuPMuelementsuareuattributednath)Eafto- 
ryuoroptionalu(whichuisunotualwaysushownuinuFignb)adatoryuelementsumustunot 
beudeleted.uNoteuthatuunlikeutheumultiplicityuofuassociationurolesuinuOMT,uthisuisuautype- 
leveluconstraint.uWhenuspecializingusuchuanuelement,utheuconstraintucanubeustrengthened 
from optionalutomandatory,ubutunotutheuotheruwayuround. 

InuFig.ul,utheushortulineucrossinguoneusideuofuanuassociationuedgeudefinesuthatuthisuasso- 
ciationuroleuisuoptiona^enerated-from,uforuinstance,uisupre-defineduinuclassuDocu- 
mentii withii bothii rolesii beingii optional.ii Forii classllyEditableDocument,u the 
outgoinguassociationuedgeuisudeletedartly-uandFullyGeneratedDocs,uinucontrast, 
mustii ha veil anii outgo ingii associationii edged ofu typed generatedd from,d therefored thed corre- 
spondingddocumentdtypesdredefinedthedoutgoingdassociationdroledasdbeingd mandatory. 
Thedotherdassociationdroledremainsdoptional,dmeaningdthatdnotdeverydclassdderiveddfrom 
Documentdmustdbedtargetdofdandassociatededgedderivedd§©ii®rated-from.dAsso- 
ciation c omp i 1 e d - f r omdindclassDb j e c t F i 1 edisdaduser-defineddspecializationdgif - 
nerated- f rom. 

ESCAPE+ isdsubjectdofdadforthcomingddissertationd[Sac97].dInd[NSS96]dwedpresented 

andearlierdversiondo£'5'C4P£'+dwhichddiddnotdyetdfullydincorporatedthedrigorousdinher- 

itancedmodel,dthusdstilldimposingdimplicitdspecializationdrestrictions. 
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Abstract 

The traditional workflow process model is typically illustrated with a graph of 
activities, tasks, deliverables and techniques. From an object-oriented perspective, 
every identifiable concept can be depicted with an object, and from this same 
perspective, evolution can be demonstrated with object interactions. There are at 
least two ways to describe the software development process using an object-oriented 
model. The first, an activity-based approach, uses activities as objects, tasks as object 
operations and deliverables as operation postconditions. The second, a deliverable- 
based approach, uses deliverables as objects, tasks as object operations and activities 
as object states. Techniques are considered the implementation of operations in both 
cases. The article will: 

a) compare activity-based and deliverable-based object models of development 
processes and 

b) describe our experience with a deliverable-based object model that we used for 
about one year when we developed an application used for financial management. 

The Workflow Model 

This section defines the terminology used throughout this article. Tasks (in this 
article) are small behavioral units that usually result in a deliverable. Some examples 
of tasks are: construction of a use case model, construction of a class model and 
writing of code. Techniques are formulas for performing tasks, for example, 
functional decomposition, using CRC cards, and programming in Smalltalk. 
Deliverables are final or intermediate products resulting from software development, 
for example, a use case model, a class model, or source code. Activities (in this 
report) are units that are larger than task units. Activities typically include several 
tasks and deliverables. Some examples of activities are requirements analysis, logical 
design and implementation. 





Fig. 1. Workflow model of a development process. 



The Object-Oriented Model - with Activities as Objects 

In an activity-based approach, the activities are modeled as objects, and tasks are 
modeled as their object operations. Project deliverables are postconditions of object 
operations. A good example of the activity-based approach is the OPEN Project 
Specification [2]. In this model, we see the following potential problems: 

1. When setting up a new project, it can be difficult to determine the appropriate set 
of tasks leading to the delivery of the completed product. First of all, it would 
require a detailed knowledge of the entire method, and secondly, such a set of 
tasks would strongly depend on various project characteristics, for example, the 
project size. 

2. Because the list of activities and tasks is determined by the method, using 
modified activities or tasks requires a modification of the process model. 

3. The model is not fail-safe. If an activity or task is omitted in the project plan, there 
is typically no warning that something is missing. 

The Object-Oriented Model - with Deliverables as Objects 

In a deliverable-based approach, the deliverables are modeled as objects. These 
objects are instances of deliverable classes that determine behavior, attributes, 
semantics and relationships. 

Deliverables have two kinds of methods. They have one or more constructors, 
which are one or more tasks used to create the deliverable, and quality- assurance 
methods which are, for example, completeness and consistency checks. 

Deliverables have numerous attributes', name, kind, description, references to 
other deliverables, project, subsystem, increment identification, responsible developer 
and other attributes such as who created and modified the deliverable and when. 

The attributes kind and name taken together are the key that uniquely identifies 
the deliverable in the data dictionary. The attribute description typically contains a 
UML diagram, a table or a text. The choice of a suitable representation is left up to 
the judgement of the developer and depends on the specific situation. 

Each design increment is described by a single deliverable referred to as 
“Increment Contexf’, that corresponds to “Task” in Microsoft Project used for project 
planning. “Increment Context” deliverables exists throughout the entire life cycle of 
the increment (from requirement analysis to implementation and testing. This is an 
important factor that makes management of incremental development easier. 







Note that design deliverables may relate to more than one increment context 
documents. For example, different developers may work with the same class model in 
the scope of different increments, or more typically, class model can be reused within 
different increments. 




Fig. 2. Inheritance diagram showing the classes of deliverables used in the development 
process. The incompleteness of the inheritance tree allows for flexibility throughout the 
process and for the exact matching of project deliverables to different kinds of processes. The 
class DD Entry has abstract constructor and abstract quality criteria defined in derived classes. 



Experience with the Deliverable-Based Process Model 

We have used the described process model in several projects since the summer of 
1996. Using the object model above, we have developed a process [4], based on the 
Fusion method [1], extended of the use cases and requirements analysis and made 
minor modifications to match the UML notation and incremental development. We 
used Lotus Notes as a repository for project deliverables as well as the data 
dictionary. 

The main benefit of using these tools was flexibility - in notation, in the kinds of 
deliverables in the repository and in the possibilities provided for modifying the 
process according to the size and character of the increment. 




Fig. 3. Structure of typical references between analysis and design deliverables. In principle a 
deliverable can have bidirectional link to any other document or documents, to enable maximal 
flexibility. 

























After half a year, we had about 350 documents in the repository with the 
following distribution: increment context, 36%; note, 15%; use case model, 10%; 
component interaction model, 14%; component model, 4%; operation model, 5%; 
object interaction model, 3%; class model, 6%; class, 5%; state model, 1% and data 
types, 1%. The relatively large number of increment context documents can be 
explained by the fact that some minor increments were sufficiently defined by their 
increment context documents together with note documents and did not need to 
aggregate a full set of analysis and design deliverables. 

Benefits of a Deliverable-Based Object Model as Compared to an 
Activity Based Object Model, 

1 . It is easier to define a set of deliverables than a set of activities. In a small project, 
it is often sufficient to produce only context, plan, source code and user 
documentation. As the project grows, the number of kinds of deliverables 
increases and always reflects project state and possible specific demands. 

2. The model is flexible. The final product is not always a code. It could be another 
process, such as testing or version-control process. The deliverable-based object 
model can be easily adopted for different kinds of projects, just by defining the 
methods and attributes of the deliverable classes. 

3. The model provides good management support for incremental development . The 
increment is described by a single document that remains throughout the 
increment’s life cycle. 

4. The model is robust and consistent. In an activity-based object model, an activity 
might be omitted during project planning, but in a deliverable-based model, the 
deliverable that is necessary for the development cannot be omitted because of the 
constructor and quality methods of related deliverables. 

Conclusions 

We have described a deliverable-based object-oriented model for the description of a 
software development process. Its main artifacts are deliverables, modeled as objects 
with constructor and quality-assurance methods and with a number of specific 
attributes. We have described our experience with the model and identified it as more 
flexible, easier to use in general, and more robust than an activity-based model. 
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Abstract. There are many similarities between industrial goods manufacturing 
and software development processes. This paper first briefly analyzes the recent 
developments in goods manufacturing, and then identifies the equivalent 
techniques in software technology. It is claimed that products developed during 
software manufacturing must be modeled as active artifacts. As a possible 
approach in this direction, an object-oriented artifact production framework is 
presented and evaluated. 



1, Manufacturing Techniques and Software Engineering 

Despite of all the efforts made, developing cost-effective software systems remains a 
difficult task. There are many similarities between industrial goods manufacturing and 
software development processes, and therefore it may be worthwhile to compare these 
disciplines together. The progress made in industrial goods manufacturing can be 
roughly classified as mechanized and computerized techniques. 

The mechanized manufacturing age started with the introduction of production lines. 
Compared to the early techniques, the production lines approach has increased the 
efficiency of manufacturing incomparably because production facilities could be 
shared, managed and automated. In this approach, however, to be able to have a cost- 
effective production, goods have to belong to the same product line, require similar 
production facilities, and the number of manufactured goods must be large enough. 

During the last decade, software engineering research activities have shown many 
similarities with the mechanized goods manufacturing techniques. For example, to be 
able to specify software product lines, software architecture specification techniques 
have been developed. Software development methods have allowed software 
engineers to share the same notation, rules and processes. Component-based 
development techniques have enabled standard software parts to be developed and 
reused. Due to continuous increase in complexity of software systems, however, it 
looks like those goals in cost-effective software development remain equally 
challenging as before. 




Let us now consider computerized goods manufacturing techniques, which have been 
introduced to deal with similar problems like we face today in software engineering. 
Firstly, computer aided design environments have been developed with increasingly 
high-level semantic support, such as calculating the mechanical properties of the 
materials used. In addition, a substantial progress has been made in design automation 
techniques. Secondly, to be able to increase the flexibility of the production processes, 
computer integrated manufacturing techniques have been developed. These aim at 
smooth integration of various phases in the manufacturing process. Finally, to simplify 
the maintenance activities, design and production information have been captured and 
included in the delivered products as built-in information so that service engineers can 
retrieve this information whenever necessary. 

These recent developments in goods manufacturing imply the following equivalent 
techniques for software industry: computer-aided design of software systems and 
design automation, computer-integrated manufacturing of software systems and 
integrating design and manufacturing information with software products. 

To realize computerized software manufacturing processes, first of all, every 
generated product, such as architecture specification, analysis and design models, 
design decisions, documentation and software components must be considered as an 
artifact. This is necessary for reasoning about software artifacts and their 
manufacturing processes. Secondly, these artifacts have to be designed as intelligent 
software modules. Being intelligent means that every artifact defines its own rules for 
its creation, definition of parts, quality control and coordination with other artifacts. If 
artifacts are designed as intelligent software modules, they may actively assist 
software engineers. Thirdly, artifacts must record their context and interdependencies. 
This helps software engineers walk through the related artifacts, for example, from 
executable software modules to architecture specification artifacts. Finally, because of 
the complexity of the problem, artifacts must be extensible and use open-ended 
protocols so that new artifacts can be introduced whenever necessary. 



2, The Artifact Production Framework 

To create reusable artifacts and open-ended protocols, we adopted object-oriented 
modeling principles. For uniformity, each artifact in production is derived from the 
super class ArtifactInProduction. As shown by Figure 1, class ArtifactlnProduction is 
composed of two interacting parts: Producer and Controller. The part Producer carries 
out the artifact production process, and the part Controller is responsible for the 
quality of the artifact. 





Fig. 1. Structure of an artifact in the production process. 

To initiate the production process, the corresponding Input Provider supplies the pre- 
artifacts. Pre-artifacts are the necessary sub-products to produce an artifact. Once the 
pre-artifacts are supplied, the necessary information is retrieved from them. The 
subpart Input Retrieval describes the sequence of actions needed to implement the 
retrieve protocol. For example, assume that the software engineer is identifying a 
class. This requires a pre-artifact of type Entity-in-a-Requirement-Specification. To be 
able to reason about a class, the relevance and autonomy values of the supplied entity 
must be retrieved. 

The subpart Production Specification defines a set of production rules which describe 
how the retrieved information is transformed into an artifact. For example, if an entity 
is relevant and autonomous, then the corresponding class can be identified. Further, 
the subpart Production Specification defines mles to collect the quality measures. The 
part Controller compares the quality measures to the reference measures and generates 
an error signal. This signal is examined by the subpart Quality Policy to decide which 
action to take. We consider here three possible actions: raise an exception (when the 
error is too high), improve (when the error is acceptable, but should be lowered) and 
commit (when the error is negligible). The exception message is captured by an 
external controller, which can be a software engineer or a higher-level control 
subsystem. The messages improve and commit are processed by the subpart Actuator. 
If the message is improve then Actuator requests the input providers to improve the 
quality of the information, whereas in case of commit the produced artifact is 
delivered. Notice that complex production systems can be defined by creating chains 
of artifacts in production. 









3. Evaluation and Conclusions 



In section 1 it has been stated that every generated artifact has to be defined as an 
intelligent software module. The artifact production framework shown in Figure 1 is 
designed as a generic active object with its own creation, quality control and 
interaction rules. These rules are preprogrammed based on the type of artifact to be 
produced. However, each artifact shares the same structure and external protocols. 
This experimental framework has been designed and built using the Smalltalk 
language [1]. Most adopted rules are expressed using fuzzy- logic [4]. This was found 
necessary to model the design heuristics more precisely than two-valued logic based 
rules. To verify the framework, we are currently defining artifacts for some popular 
methods such as OMT [5]. 

To be able to integrate the design information and context, each artifact stores the 
values used in the production and control processes. Further, interdependencies 
among artifacts are preserved. We are developing some tools to trace the design 
decisions as well as interdependencies among artifacts. For example, starting from the 
final object models, it should be possible to trace all the related design decisions up to 
the requirement specification level. Our current experimentation has been limited to 
some simple cases and design rules. We have initiated a pilot project to apply the 
framework in an industrial application called Integrated New European Car Dealer 
Information System [2] . 

Similar approaches have been proposed in the literature to cope with the complexity 
of software production. For example, at the Software Engineering Institute, a research 
activity on product-line systems has been established [6]. Further, there are active 
groups carrying out research activities on the so-called Automated Software 
Engineering [3]. However, to the best of our knowledge, fuzzy-logic techniques 
implemented in an active object-oriented framework have not been realized before. 
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Abstract. A general life cycle reference model called is sketched here as a 
possible alternative to more conventional organization schemes, giving rise to a 
regular organization of processes and products in the object-oriented software 
development cycle. This is based on a clear identification and characterization of 
all these processes and products in the lifecycle and contradicts somewhat the so- 
called seamlessness property of object-oriented development techniques. The 
organization framework is one of the main components of the OSMOSIS research 
workbench. It proposes a general "model driven development process" that may 
be used independently of the various tools deployed (UML, Corba, Java, etc.). 



1. Introduction 

Transitioning from procedure-oriented to object-oriented (00) development 
methods may prove to be much more difficult than foreseen. One of the reasons is 
that we may be too shy in giving up traditional ways of thinking. Sticking to the 
classical Analysis-Design-Implementation software development cycle is 
probably misleading and dangerous. 

In order to investigate some of the issues related to the transition from 
procedural to 00-based methods, we have been building and using an 
experimental research platform named OSMOSIS (Bezivin95). The kernel of this 
system is made of a minimal representation support called sNets, a typed, 
reflective and modular kind of semantic networks. Using this meta-notation in a 
systematic way lead us to view the complete 00 development cycle as a network 
of interconnected processes producing or consuming information sets called 
products or artifacts or models. Each such model is based on a corresponding 
ontology , specifying the concepts that may be used and the possible relations 
between these concepts. 

So our main starting point is that there is not one unique space for the entire 
development cycle but, on the contrary, a lot of spaces with different semantics 




and it is highly dangerous to confuse them. For example (Figure 1), in the domain 
business space, we are dealing with concepts and specialization of concepts, while 
in the design space we are dealing with design classes and inheritance and in a 
given implementation space we may be dealing with Java classes for example and 
extension relations between them. Of course, some similarities between entities 




and relations of different spaces will exist, but these may be less straightforward 
than the ones suggested by the example of Figure 1 . 



Figure 1 Multiple spaces Figure 2 Essential spaces 

The four essential development spaces are presented in Figure 2. Entities from 
the business space are called business objects . Entities from the resource space are 
called technical objects . Entities from the service space are called requirement 
scripts and may be viewed as a generalization of use cases. Design is the process 
that results in the creation of the design space or model. Our definition of design 
is an activity that has the purpose of combining together business objects and 
technical objects in order to fulfill some particular needs expressed by requested 
services in the service model. 




Figure 3 Ontology-based modeling Figure 4 Processes and models 

Many proposals have been centered around a unique object notation or a family 
of strongly-related object notations for all software development tasks. This 
movement has used the seamlessness argument, i.e. the supposed property of 
continuity between different object models. In this view one could progressively 
build an analysis model from the observation of the real world and then 
progressively shift from this abstract description to more concrete design or 
implementation models. We have found many difficulties in putting this method 
to work and this is why we have been investigating, in the OSMOSIS project, 
another organization mainly based on model transformation . In this scheme the 
basic paradigm is no more the classical refinement used in procedural techniques, 







but rather the composition much more adapted to object-oriented environments 
(Nierstrasz95). The preciseness of the approach is based on the systematic 
application of ontology-based modeling to the complete development cycle, i.e. 
working only with models (spaces) rigorously defined by ontologies (Figure 3). 

2. In Search of a General Organization 

As an alternative to the classical Analysis-Design-Implementation, we borrow 
ideas from three different sources to build a simplified organization framework 
called JI We call vertical axis what Jackson calls coupling between the world on 
one side and the machine on the other side (Jackson95). The "world" may be 
associated with the business model. It embodies all possible statements of 
problems. On the other side, the "machine" corresponds to the domain of 
resources, mainly computer resources that may be used to build the solution. We 
call horizontal axis, the path from goals to solutions and more precisely we 
suppose that goals are expressed as extended "use cases" and solutions as design 
pattern instances (Gamma94). We have here two spaces (service and design) and a 
process path between them (the design process). As a matter of fact, this is a very 
simplified presentation because the design process may itself be decomposed in 
several sub-processes. Also the service model is the result of a less formal activity 
corresponding to final user interviews and workshops (user needs modeling). 

is thus the proposed synthesis between these ideas and may be regarded as 
the cross-shaped organization resulting from the superposition of the vertical axis 
(the Jackson axis) and the horizontal axis (that we call the Jacobson/Johnson axis). 

So, these are the three first spaces : world, machine and service corresponding 
to business analysis, resource analysis and service analysis. The fourth one 
(design space) is composed of design frames linking together, in a given pattern 
arrangement, various business and technical objects. 



n 




u 



Figure 5 Basic processes in the approach. 

The OSMOSIS platform proposes an idealized regular development scheme 
composed of processes and products. Each model has a specific ontology defining 
the associated concepts and relations. This allows a much more precise 
identification of the role of each process in the production of some products, 
based on the utilization of other products (Figure 4). As a central example, this 
has permitted to define much more precisely the design process as an activity 






producing the design model and based on several other well identified products: 
service, business, resource but also design pattern spaces. The originality of the 
scheme mainly lies in this definition of the design process. Around this part of the 
software production scheme, many other processes and models are being defined 
like testing, performance measurement, etc. 

A process view of is sketched in Figure 5. We see there the four basic cyclic 
processes and some of the dependencies between them. At the top, there is the 
business modeling, aiming at producing such products as domain ontologies, 
workflow or other enterprise models. At the bottom we find resource modeling 
which is not always building higher abstractions of underlying hardware/software 
platforms, but also discovering sophisticated API's, OS and libraries. On the left 
we find service modeling. Much has been said in this area about "use case 
engineering", but this process of service modeling has a wider scope for eliciting, 
identifying and specifying the various facets of user requirements. Last but not 
least, the design process is driven by the various services to implement. For each 
such service, a pattern space is first searched and then business and technical 
objects are linked to the resulting frame in order to prepare for implementation of 
the selected service. 

The four cyclic processes should be viewed as concurrently executing and 
synchronized. For example, if a given business or technical object is mentioned by 
a service, but not yet available in the corresponding development space, a 
synchronization protocol is applied. Similarly, the achievement of a service 
specification triggers the development of the corresponding design frame. 



3. Conclusions 

borrows ideas from many recent trends in object technology, but above all, 
the main source of inspiration remains the work described in (Jackson95) which 
may well provide the preliminary theory basis for object-oriented development 
that we still need, in order to take full advantage of the rapidly changing tools. 
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1 Introduction 

Over the years, there have been significant efforts in modelling and representing 
software processes and artifacts, especially in the software engineering environ- 
ments community, eg, [6, 4, 5] . It has long been recognised that focusing on the 
artifacts alone does not deliver the full benefit for software practice since software 
development should follow an orderly process. On the other hand, considering 
processes without much regard to the artifacts is also limited, eg, in dealing with 
fine-grained technical processes. As such, a promising direction is to integrate 
the modelling and representation of software processes and artifacts. Encapsula- 
tion of data and behaviour is one of the key characteristics of the object-oriented 
approach. As such, it seems natural to use the object-oriented approach to model 
software artifacts and processes in an integrated manner. Due to the specific na- 
ture of software processes and artifacts and the limitations of the object-oriented 
approach, however, object-oriented modelling of software processes and artifacts 
still requires much investigation. 

In this paper, we outline some of the issues, promises and challenges in devel- 
oping integrated models of software processes and artifacts in the object oriented 
approach. It also aims to achieve uniform treatment of fine-grained processes and 
high-level processes. The discussion is set in the context of our preliminary work 
in integrating software processes and artifacts [3], based on our approach to rep- 
resenting software artifacts [1, 2], and oriented towards full-fledged modelling 
and representation of software processes and artifacts. 

In section 2, we briefly discuss some of the basic characteristics of software 
processes and artifacts. Then in section 3, we contemplate an object-oriented 
approach to modelling software processes and artifacts, and identify the relevant 
issues, promises and challenges. 



2 Characteristics of Software Processes and Artifacts 

The software process in general relates to all activities involved in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a software system. The process has different character- 
istics in different phases and at different granularity levels. While acknowledging 
that there are other classifications, here we distinguish two types of process: 




1. fine-grained proeess concerning the manipulation of an artifact’s content, and 

2. high-level proeess concerning the scheduling and coordination of activities 
performed on one or more whole artifacts. 

It should be noted that an atomic activity in the high-level process may corre- 
spond to a complicated fine-grained process. In general, there may be hierarchical 
organisations of activities where higher-level activities are lower-level processes. 

Software artifacts are the products of the software process, and their struc- 
tures and contents are determined by the project. Therefore, software processes 
and artifacts should be treated together with equal importance. Besides, it is felt 
that the prominent role that tools take in some of the existing process modelling 
approaches is unnecessary and rather a hindrance to properly address certain 
issues such as fine-grained processes. 

The next section will introduce some additional characteristics of software 
processes and artifacts, including views, active artifacts, informal communica- 
tions, and modelling styles. 



3 0-0 Modelling of Software Processes and Artifacts 

In modelling software processes and artifacts, we focus on the following aspects: 
fine-grained processes, high-level processes, and artifacts reflecting necessary pro- 
cess features. We aim to achieve integrated modelling of processes and artifacts, 
and uniform treatment of fine-grained and high-level processes. As mentioned 
above, the object-oriented approach seems natural in meeting these objectives. 
In general, the object oriented approach suggests that we model artifacts and 
their manipulation (ie, process) in an integrated manner. That is, the definition 
of an object in the model should involve the structural and behavioral aspects 
of the artifacts. 



Artifact Structures. The structural formulation of an artifact should take 
into account the following factors: its components, the relationships among the 
components, and the consistency constraints about the components and their 
relationships. As such, this formulation presents a static definition of what a 
consistent artifact of this kind is. To a certain degree, the captured relationships 
form a static reflection of some process characteristics such as traceability of the 
process [3]. The consistency constraints are additional information about the 
artifact structure. They further restrict the space of the artifacts that can be 
constructed, and can assist the developer in understanding and constructing the 
artifacts. A corresponding model for artifact structures has been proposed in [1]. 

The current object-oriented approach can readily cope with the definition 
of components. However, the support for the specification of relationships and 
constraints are somehow limited, ie, they are not treated as first class. We be- 
lieve that first-class treatment of relationships and constraints in modelling is 
necessary and beneficial. 




Fine-Grained Processes. A fine-grained process deals with the manipulation 
of an artifact. It should be defined in terms of the operations that can be applied 
to the artifact structure, and the (sequencing) rules that govern their application. 
In general, it is the the developer who drives the manipulation process of a 
specific artifact by applying the operations as required. However, rules do exist 
regarding the applicability of operations at a given time, and the sequencing 
of the operations. While operations can be readily defined, the rules can not 
be easily specified in a formal notation in the current object-oriented approach 
(although there are notations like state transition diagrams). 



High-Level Processes. High-level processes focus on scheduling and coordi- 
nation of activities performed on whole artifacts, and should be defined based on 
the group of relevant artifacts. The grouping of the artifacts together with their 
relationships and constraints forms the structure of the high-level objeet that the 
high-level process applies to. The high-level process is defined in terms of the 
activities performed on the component artifacts, and the (sequencing) rules that 
govern the individual activities. As stated earlier, the current object-oriented ap- 
proach does not provide effeetive support for the specification of process rules. 

Among the artifacts manipulated by a high-level process may be a proeess- 
oriented artifact, such as a project plan. The process may manipulate the internal 
components of such artifacts, eg, making changes to a project plan. An operation 
applied to a process-oriented artifact may not only cause changes to its content, 
but also cause “executional” effects to the project. That is, the content change 
to the artifact will be interpreted (or executed) in the project in the sense that 
it effects process changes. (But there is no such effect from content changes of 
an ordinary artifact such as a design document.) Because of their executional 
effects, we call the process-oriented artifacts aetive artifaets. In addition, rela- 
tionships originating from active artifacts may also have executional effects, and 
are consequently called aetive relationships. In general, it is not clear how to 
naturally model active artifacts and relationships in the current object oriented 
approach. 

As mentioned earlier, object oriented modelling of artifacts and processes 
may take a hierarchical form. One level provides the eontext (eg, resources) for 
the next lower level. The contextual relationships between the levels need to be 
further investigated. Besides, the top-most level should give a high-level view of 
the project and how it starts and progresses. 



Further Issues. Following the grouping of a number of artifacts into a high- 
level object in relation to a high-level process, it is possible for an artifact to 
appear in a number of high-level objects in the sense that each object context 
offers a specific perspective of the artifact from the relevant high-level process 
viewpoint. The consistency and relationships among the perspectives of an arti- 
fact need to be further investigated. 

Another issue of interest is the process modelling style. One may model the 
explieit sequencing relationships of activities and operations in an imperative 




manner. For implicit sequencing based on status or content change of artifacts, it 
seems more natural to use an event-based approach. How to naturally integrating 
these two styles poses another challenge for process modelling. 

Process modelling in general should also deal with the issues of informal 
discussions and negotiations in the context of supporting coordination and com- 
munication. How to handle these issues in the object oriented approach presents 
yet another challenge. 

4 Conclusions 

In this paper, we have briefly analysed a number of issues in using the object- 
oriented approach to model software processes and artifacts. The major issues 
identified include: relationships and constraints as part of artifact structures (to 
capture process characteristics), fine-grained processes, high-level processes, ac- 
tive artifacts and relationships, hierarchical multi-perspective modelling, process 
modelling styles, and the treatment of different forms of coordinations and com- 
munications. In general, the object-oriented approach provides a way to integrate 
process and artifact modelling and to treat fine-grained and high-level processes 
in a uniform manner. While some modelling requirements can be readily met by 
the current object-oriented approach, others are identified as requiring further 
investigation. 
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1. Requirements for Object-Oriented Process Model 

Software production, as any other business process, consists of two parts: a creative 
part, and a routine one. The creative part is about finding the best way to approach 
the problems a software system should solve. The routine one is to complete all 
activities needed for producing software, e.g., coding, compiling, linking, testing, 
bug fixing, etc. Both parts need management. However, the creative part is very 
much dependent on the individuals in charge of the overall system architecture, just 
good management can’t solve the problems of good design. The creative part, though 
the proportion of it in the software industry might be greater than in other industries, 
doesn’t solve all the problems of software production. All routine operations should 
be properly carried out in order for a software project to succeed. These operations 
are easier to formalize, and thus model. 

The quality of the software production process has direct impact on the quality of 
the resulting software system, and may be, at least partially, evaluated by studying 
this system. Probably, the most important factor of the software system quality is the 
quality of its structure. This parameter may be roughly measured as the total amount 
of program code. Another way of measuring the structural factor may be by 
measuring the reusability level of the basic program units, e.g., objects, functions, 
etc. (here, we mean the reusability of the basic units inside the same system). 
However, good software structure alone doesn’t guarantee the quality of the system. 
Another important factor is how well the software system structure reflects (or 
models) the application domain it is aimed to work in. This factor affects the 
tolerance of the system to changes in the specifications (which usually occur on all 
stages of the software production process), and its possibility to acquire new 
functionality without major restructuring, i.e. system adaptability. 

The factors mentioned above, which characterize reusability, and adaptability, reflect 
the quality of the creative part of the software production process. It’s difficult to 
measure them directly, especially the second one. But those parameters can be 
evaluated indirectly by taking into account all the routine operations completed. For 
example, poor adaptability will result in major restructuring of the system during it’s 
lifetime when new functionality is added.. This will immediately result in the rapidly 
growing number of routine operations performed during the system lifetime. Poor 
reusability will affect the reported problems/bugs ratio. The better reusability, the 
more chances that fixing one bug will result in solving many reported problems. 




Thus, one legitimate approach to evaluating the quality of software processes and 
systems is by studying all the operation performed in the frame of the process during 
the system’s lifetime. To effectively use this approach we need: 

• A model that gives us a structured representation of all routine operations 
performed during the system’s lifetime 

• A way to gather all information that we need to put in the model. 

The amount of information that will be needed for this approach is enormous and 
there is no chance to collect it in any other way than by registering all of them in the 
computer. We need a system that will register information about all activities 
completed in the production process. To motivate people using the system, it should 
not only register operations, but should also help to perform and manage them. 
Ideally, we need a system that helps individuals with all aspects of their routine work 
which usually consists of: 

• execution of routine activities, like writing documentation, coding, compiling 

• registration of the activities performed. 

• planning of new activities. 

• communication with colleagues concerning the above activities. 

And we need a kind of a formal model to build this system upon, and the same 
model may help us to analyze the information gathered by the system, and indirectly 
measure the quality parameters of the production processes. 

2, Object-Oriented Model for Business Processes 

2.1 Bit of History 

The authors’ interest in management automation goes back to 1984 when we started 
our own CHAOS project, where CHAOS stands for Concurrent Human Assisted 
Object Systems. The ultimate goal of the project was to create methods and 
programming environment for design and implementation of distributed 
management automation systems. As the only business process well known to us at 
that time was software development, we always have in mind the task of building a 
computerized secretary for a programmer. 

Our theoretical model was first tested in practice in 1989-90 when we were 
developing an application for supporting sales and marketing activities of a trading 
company. The system was called DealDriver to highlight that it helps the workers to 
"drive" their deals from the beginning to the end which is receiving payment. For 
this project, we devised a practical object-oriented model for representing business 
processes which is described in more details in [1,2]. During the project we also 
developed homemade object support tools which included Hi-base - an object- 
oriented historical database, and Navi - an object oriented user-interface system. 

The object model and support tools were later successfully used for modeling 
business processes in other application domains. We believe that our practical model 
(with some modifications) can be adjusted to modeling software production 
processes. 




2.2 Practical Model 



Business processes are represented in our model as objects which we call organizing 
objects (or orgobjects for short) to stress their importance in organizing all activities 
of the business process. The state of an orgobject reflects the current state of the 
business process; the consecutive order of all its previous states shows the evolution 
of the process in time. The orgobject’s state, sometimes together with its history 
indicates what further steps should be completed to transfer the object to the final 
state which means that the goal of the process has been reached. 

Object is a central notion of the model. Not only are business processes represented 
as objects, but also all other entities of the application domain, such as software 
modules, the project’s personnel, etc., are also represented as objects. Objects are 
complex and dynamic. The complex nature of objects is reflected by links that show 
the inclusion of one object into another. The dynamic properties of objects are 
expressed by concepts of history, events, and activities. 

History is the time-ordered sequence of all the previous states of objects. Events 
present additional information about transitions from one state of the object to 
another, like date and time when the event had occurred, date and time when the 
event was registered in the system (may differ from the previous one), the person 
whose actions caused changes in the object (if applicable), etc. Activities represent 
actions that take place in the world of application domain, like performing a 
software module compilation. In the model, the activity moves an orgobject to the 
next stipulated state. 

Our model implements an approach to management of routine work that we call a 
process-oriented management. The main characteristics of this management scheme 
is dynamic and distributed planning. Dynamic planning involves planning only the 
first few activities at the first stage. As soon as one or several of these are completed, 
new activities are planned with regard to the emerging state of the relevant 
orgobject. Distributed planning implies that the worker who has completed a 
planned activity himself plans the subsequent activities, thus there is no central 
planning. Moreover, he/she can assign these new activities not only to himself, but to 
other people too. 

The principle of dynamic and distributed planning is realized in our model by a 
notion of planned activity. A planned activity is an object that contains such 
information as type of activity (compilation, etc.), planned date and time, deadline, 
reference to the person who is responsible for performing the activity, etc. Planned 
activities are included in the orgobjects which they will affect when executed. All 
planned activities included in the given orgobject compose the immediate plan of the 
process evolution. When executed, a planned activity changes the orgobject to which 
it belongs. This change may include adding new planned activities and deleting the 
old ones thus helping the user to modify the process plan. 




2.3 Some Advantages of Practical Model 

• Orgbjects provide a perfect insight into the process’ state of affairs. The 
information stored in the objects is of great help to the management staff as it 
permits to evaluate the state of any process quickly (without going into t history). 

• Histories make it easy to trace all the activities completed within the given 
process, which helps to draw up plans for complicated cases. They are also a very 
important source of data for all kinds of process evaluation and statistical 
analysis. 

• The project staff becomes goal- and process conscious as it is easy for any person 
to overview all the activities (one’s own and those of others) completed in the 
process he/she is involved in. The history of an old orgobject is useful for 
“learning by example’’, which may help to find solutions in difficult cases. 

• Distributed planning is a very powerful tool for coordinating the work which 
makes unnecessary the intensive communication among the workers engaged in 
the same processes 

• Since all the information on the past activities is being stored, the management is 
in a better position to resolve various kinds of conflicts. 

3, Possible Application to Object-Oriented Software Development 

When applying our model to a new application domain, the following tasks should 
be completed: 

• orgobjects to represent the production processes should be designed 

• simple activities that moves the process to its final goal should be identified 

• rules for chaining these activities should be figured out and implemented in 
additional actions behind each of the activities identified 

Though we started our work with the idea to create a secretary for a programmer, we 
never had a chance to try our model for this domain so far. However, object-oriented 
software is already structured in terms of objects. Thus the most elementary business 
process could be the one that concern the full life-cycle of a software object. An 
orgobject to represent this process would include all the components of the software 
object, e.g.: source file, include fide, documentation fide, etc., together with 
immediate activities planned: compile, adjust documentation, include in the next test 
release, etc. 

The advantage of the software production with respect to our model is that most of 
the routine operations completed in the frame of this process are executed in the 
computer. This makes it possible to achieve the maximum automation of the process 
in the support system. 
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WCOP'97,uheldutogetheruwithuECOOP'97uinuJyvSskylS,uwasuaufollow-upuworkshoputo 
theii successfulii WCOP'96,ii whichii hadii takenii placed inu conjunctionii withii ECOOP'96. 
WhereuWCOP'96uhadufocuseduonutheuprincipaluideauofusoftwareucomponentsuandutheir 
goals, ii WCOP'97u wasu moreii directedii towardsii compositionii andii otherii topics, ii suchii as 
architectures, ii glue-ing,u componentii substitutability, ii evolutionii ofii interfaces,!! andiinon- 
functionaliirequirements. 

WCOP'97uhadubeenuannounceduasiifollows: 

COPuhasubeenudescribeduasutheunaturaluextensionuqfuobject-orienteduprogramming 

toutheurealmuqfuindependentlyuextensibleusystems.uTheumostuprominentuexamplesuofusuch 

systemsuareuconstructeduarounducompoundudocumentumodelsusuchiiasuOLE.uOpenDoc, 

JavaBeans,uoruNetscapeuONEuandurestuonuobjectumodelsusuchuasuSOM/CORBA,uCOM 

oriiJava'suvirtualumachine.uWCOP'97uintendsutouaddressutheirumethodologicaluandutheo- 

reticaliiunderpinnings. 

uCOPuaimsuatuproducingusoftwareucomponentsuforuaucomponentumarketuanduforulate 
composition. uComposersuareuthirduparties,upossiblyiitheuenduuser,uwhouareunotuableuor 
willingutouchangeucomponents.uThisurequiresustandardsutouallowuindependentlyucreated 
componentsutouinteroperate.uanduspecificationsuthatupututheucomposeruintoutheuposition 
toil decided whatu canu bed composedd underd whichd conditions, d Thesed needsd raised open 



l.uTheuworkshopureaderucontainsushortuversionsuofutheuworkshopupapers.uFullulengthupapersuhave 
beenupublisheduinutheuTUCSuGeneraluPublicationsuSeries,uVol. u5,uISBNii952- 12-0039-1, ii 1997. 
(http://www.tucs.abo.fi/publications/general/G5.html). 




researchil questionsii likeii whatii kindii ofu standardsii areil neededil andii howil theyii shouldil be 



ifiediioruenforced. 

1 6ii positionu papersii wereu submittedii tou theii workshopii andii formallyu reviewed.u 1 2 
papersii wereii acceptedii forii pre sentationii atii theii workshopii andii pub licationii withii theii pro - 
ceedings.iiStill,ii25iiparticipantsiifromiil3iicountriesiiwereiicountediiatiitheiiworkshop. 

Duringii theii momingii session, u participants^ presentedii theirii work,u whichu coveredii a 
wideiirangeiiofiitopics.iiAiimajoriithemeiiwasiihowiitoiiselectiicomponentsiiforiicompositioniiin 
aiispecificiisituation.uSuchiiaiiselectioniimustiirestiioniitwoiipillars.iiFirstly,utheiiselectediicom- 
ponentsiimustiibeiicompatibleiiwithiieachiiother.iiSecondly,iicharacteristicsiithatiiareiinotiipart 
ofii theu standardizedii componentii interfaced mayu decided whichd componentd todpickd from 
otherwised equald ones.d Examplesd ared timed ord resourced requirements, d faultd tolerance, 
degreedofddistribution,detc. 

Todaddressdthedcompatibilitydofdcomponents,dvariousdapproachesdanddphilosophies 
weredpresented.dAndimportantdpropertydofdcomponent-orienteddprogrammingdisdthatda 
singled specificationd mayd bed supportedd byd multipled implementations. d However,d prob- 
lemsd mayd ari sed i fd individuald imp lementationsd dependd ond thed imp lementationd ofd other 
components. d Thesed dependenciesd mayd caused conflicts,d whichd cand oftend onlyd be 
detecteddwhendthedcomposeddsystemdisdanalyseddasdadwhole. 

Onedsolutiondisdthatddependenciesdondotherdcomponentsdasdwelldasdknowndconflicts 
withd otherd componentsdbecomedpartdofd ad component'sd specification.d Reused Contracts 
[dedHondtdetdal.Jdhavedbeendproposeddasdadtooldfordthis.dTheydalsodallowdthedcomposerdto 
decidedquicklydwhetherdadgivendsetdofdcomponentsdmaydconflict. 

[Mikhajlovd&dSekerinskiJdsuggestd tod definedrulesdthat,difdbeingdfollowed,d exclude 
conflictsdindprinciple.dThesedrulesdaffectdtheddesigndofdspecifications,dthedimplementa- 
tiondofdcomponents,danddthedimplementationdofdadcomponent'sdclients.dFordinheritance 
betweendclassesdofdobjects,dsuchdrulesdcandbedderiveddformally. 



nentdcreators,dhowever,daredawaredofdtheseddependencies.dThus,dthisdknowledge,davaila- 
bled duringd componentd creationd time,d hasd tod bed maintainedd andd maded accessibled to 
systemdcomposers.d[Murer]dsuggestsdthatdthisdrequiresdtooldsupport. 

Finally,dadcomponentdmaydnotdbedapplicabledindadspeciflcdsituationdasditdis.dIndthese 
cases,d itd needsd tod bed adapted,d whichd cand bed doned eitherdbyd modifyingd thed pro gram's 
sourcedcodedordbydwrappingdit.dBothdapproachesdhavedtheirddisadvantages.iiAltematives 
ond ad middled groundd ared needed. d [Bosch] d proposesd thed used ofd componentd adaptation 
typesdthatdcandbedsuperimposeddondcomponents. 



providerdcomponentdagainstdalldclientsdanddvice-versa,ditdmustdbeddecideddwithoutdtest- 
ingdbothdwhetherdadspecificationdisdimplementeddcorrectlydanddwhetherdadclientdusesdit 
correctly.dFordthis,dformaldmethodsdaredhelpful,dbutdneeddtodbedmadedapplicabledindprac- 
tice.d [BY chid &d Sekerinskijd addressd thed problemd ofd poord scalabilityd byd specification 
statements,dwhichdareduseddindrefinementdcalculus. 



touexistingucomponentsuwhenuputtinguthemutogetherutouaucompleteusystem.uThisuallows 
theusystem'sucomposeriitoupickuthoseupropertiesuthatuareuactuallyuneededuinutheuspecific 
situation.u[Troyau&uVallecillo]udiscussusomeutechnicaluprecautionsuforuthis,u suchiiasiia 
specificucommunicationumechanism.uAnuexampleuofusuchuadd-onupropertiesuareumecha- 
nismsii forii run-timeii faultii managementii inii distributedii systems.ii [Baggio liniii &ii Harms] 
proposeutouuseuwrappersuforuprovidingumonitoring,udiagnosis,uorufailureucorrection. 

Componentsu thatii areii otherwiseii interchangeableii willii distinguishii themselvesii by 
someii importantii (unchangeable)u properties, ii suchii asii resourced requirements.ii Itu isu an 
importantutaskutouselectutheurightucomponents,umeetingupossibleuconstraintsuimposeduby 
theudeployingusystemuorutheuproblemutoubeusolved.u[Lalanda]usuggestsuthatiithisuselec- 
tionumayubeubestumadeuaturun-time,uanduproposesuaiispecialuarchitecture. 

Someii ofutheuworkiiaddresseduotherutopicsuthanutheseutwoumainuthemes.u Workflow 
systemsii seemii toil lendii themselvesu toil component-orientedii software, u becauseii ofii their 
configurabilityuandubuilding-block-likeustmcture.u[Schreyjak]uproposesuauspecialucom- 
ponentii frameworkutoii supportii component-basedii workflowu systems.ii Oneu wayu ofiicom- 
posingii systemsii isu byii expressingii relationsii andii cooperationiibetweenii componentsii inii a 
specialii language. ii [Steensgaardii Madsenjii proposesii anii interpretedii language,iiinii which 
theii commandsii areu components, u Suchu languageii interpretersu areu specializedii forii an 
applicationiidomainiiandiineediitoiibeiigeneratediiautomatically.ii[Weck]iidiscussesiitheiiprob- 
lemsii ofii coded inheritanced acrossd componentd boundaries,d suchd asd thed dangerd for 
unwantedd dependencies. d Instead,d inheritingd classesd needd tod referd tod specificationsd of 
basedclasses.dWithdthis,dinheritancedcandbedreplaceddbydobjectdcompositiondwithoutdsac- 
rificingdthedpossibilitydofdstaticdanalysis,dyetdbeingdmoredflexible. 

Becausedofdthedmanydparticipants,dduringdthedaftemoondsessiondthedworkshopdwas 
splitdupdintoddiscussiondgroups.dThedparticipantsdexpresseddinterestdindfourdareas:dCom- 
ponents,d Architectures,d Non-F unctionald Requirements,d andd Glue .d Thed folio wingd are 
shortdsummaries,dbaseddondpresentationsdanddnotesdprovideddbyddiflerentd participants 
ofdtheddiscussiondgroups. 

Components :d Asd adstart,ditdwasdrecognizeddthatdwhatdmakesdsomethingdadcompo- 
nentdisdneitherdadspecificdapplicationdnordadspecificdimplementationdtechnology.dlndthis 
sense,d“anything”dmaydbedcastdintodadcomponent.dTodprovidedaccessdtodsomethingdabout 
whichdsodlittledisdknown,dandinterfacedneedsdtodbedprovided.dInterfacesdaredmainlydseen 
asdadcollectiondofd“ServiceiiAccessdPoints”,deachdofdthemdincludingdadsemanticsdspecifi- 
cation.dThedmaindpurposedofdcomponentsdisdreusedofdbothdimplementationsdanddinter- 
faces.d Ford effectived implementationd reuse,d thed aforementionedd independenced from 
implementationdtechnologydisdparticularlydimportant.dTwodkindsdofdlifedcyclesdaredtodbe 
distinguished:dthatdofdthedinterfacedanddthatdofdthedcomponentditselfdThedlatterdisdshorter 
thandthedformer,dbecausedthedinterfacedexistsdasdlongdasdanydimplementationdisdaround. 
Fordinterfaces,dformalizationdofdsemanticsdisdnecessary.dEvendmoredimportant,dthedinter- 
operationdbetweendcomponentsdmustdbeddescribed.dOndthedtechnicaldlevel,donedneedsda 
binaryd interoperationd standardd andd ad mechanismd tod mapd semanticsd specificationsd to 
implementationsdusingdthisdbinarydstandard. 



Architecture :ii Architectureii describesii compositionsii ofii components,!! andii therefore 
relationshipsubetweenuthem.uThisurequiresuconsiderationuofiitheucomponent'suinterfaces. 
Architectureuisutoubeustateduiniitermsuofuinterfacesuratheruthanucomponentuimplementa- 
tions.uInucontrast,uifuarchitectureuwouldubeuseenujustuasudesignupattemsuforucomposition, 
aiiconcreteuarchitectureumayunotubeurealizableubecauseiitheucomponentsuatuhandumayunot 
fitutogetheru(architecturalumismatch).uOnutheuotheruhand,uinuaugivenuarchitecture,ucom- 
ponentsuareureplaceableubyuothersuimplementingiitheusameuinterface.uThus,uarchitecture 
representsii theii longerii lastingii andii slowerii changingii designii asu opposedii toil component 
implementations. uMoreuprecisely,uanuarchitectureuconsistsuofuaucollectionuofiiinterfaces 
thaturepresentuslotsutoubeufilledu(orurolesutoubeuplayed)ubyucomponents.uSomeiisupporting 
white-boxuimplementation,uforuinstance,uaukemel,umayubeubundleduwithuaugivenuarchi- 
tecture. 

Non-Functionalii Requirementsii Examplesu ofii systemsu currentlyu underii construc- 
tionii wereii collectedii togetherii withii theirii specificii non-functionalii requirements.!! For 
instance, uan!iavionicsiisystemuthat!iplansii trajectories!! of!ia!iplaneiiand!imust!ireact!ito!iroute 
problemsii (such!! as!i au storm!! on! being!! lowii on!! fuel)!! mustiibeii fast!! (2-3ii secondii response 
time)uand!!must!!adapt!!itselfuto!imanyu different!! situations!! that!!might!!arise.!iSecondly,iia 
systemuforunumericalucomputinguonuparalleluprocessorsumusturunufastuonuaugivenuparal- 
lel!!machine.iiIt!!also!!must!!be!!quickly!!portableiito!!run!!on!!a!!new!!machine.!!Thirdly,!isoft- 
wareu for!! controlling!! au kidneyii dialysis!! machineu must!! be!! responsive!! (quicklyu read 
various!!sensorsi!and!!updates!iactuators),i!flexiblei!(toiiadapt!!easyi!and!!reliablyiitoiichanges 
in!!hardware,i!such!!asiia!!new!!pump!!model,i!or!!medicalupractice,usuchuas!!a!!newi! protocol 
for!!dialysis),i!and!!demonstratable!!(toiibei!shown!!toiia!!regulatory!!agencyiitoi!convince!!them 
ofuitsiisafety!!and!ibenefit).uThere!!arei!different!!ways!!of!!meeting!!non-functional!!require- 
ments,i!depending!!on!!the!!typeuofurequirement.!!Some!!areiiautomatically!!satisfied!!ifueach 
componentuofiitheiisystemuisuproperlyudesigned.uOthersuariseuoutuofu theii interactionuof 
components,!!and!!canuonlyube!!addressed!!at!!that!!level,!!not!!at!!the!!level!!ofuindividual!!com- 
ponents.ii Four!! ways!! ofi! providing!! non-functionalii propertiesu could!! beii found.!! One!! can 
parameterize!!components!!so!!that!!specifici!propertiesiican!!bei!requested!!ofuthem;!!or!!one 
can!!reorganizeuthe!!componentsi!toudealuwithutheuproperty;uor!!one!!canudesign!!anuoverall 
architecture!! thatuisuresponsibleiiforutheupropertyi! and!! thatucanuprovideiiituifutheucompo- 
nents!!adhere!!to!!the!!architecture;!!or,!!finally,!!a!!meta-level!!mechanism!!can!!provideuaccess 
toutheiicomponentuinteractionutoudealu with!! theii property.uTheiilatteruisiisimilarutouaspect- 
orienteduprogramming. 

Glue :u Byu glue,u theii participants!! understood!! middleware!! that!! is!! used!! to!! connect 
existing!! components.!! Examples!! are!! Tcl/Tk,u scripting!! mechanisms,!! even!! make!! files. 



components!! glued!! together,u and!! thusi! should!! use!! au dynamic!! language. u Ini! connection 

with!! the!! discussionu on!! architecture ,u it!! turns!! out!! that!! componentsu areu sandwiched 

between!!architecture!!and!!glue.i!Toi!bei!accessiblei!from!!within!!a!!given!!scripting!!environ- 

ment,!!thei!components!!must!!meet!!someuarchitectural!!requirements,!!likeiiaccepting!!mes- 

sages!isent!!byi!the!!script!!interpreter.!!Thus,!!theiiscript!!(glue)!!builds!!on!!components!!that!!in 

tumuareubuiltuforutheuscriptinguarchitecture. 
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Abstract. Although components are well tested and intrinsically more 
reliable than custom-made software, applications built of components 
generally lack global verihcation (especially if they are independently 
extensible) and are subject to distributed failure scenarios. We discuss 
a simple component framework based on a data flow architecture that 
addresses these problems and allows for building failure-resilient applica- 
tions. We illustrate the characteristics that make this architecture partic- 
ularly suitable for automatic fault management and explain the mecha- 
nisms we use for detecting, diagnosing and correcting faults at run-time.^ 



1 Introduction 

Components are mature and reliable pieces of software, that are extensively 
tested and have many less bugs than custom-made code. However, applications 
built from independently extensible component frameworks are subject to run- 
time failures, because they lack global testing and verification [1,2]. 

We propose to handle such failures at run-time by integrating fault manage- 
ment functionality into the component framework. It is our goal to develop fault 
management solutions that are re-usable for different applications and allow to 
automate the process of failure handling. For this, we advocate a component 
framework containing (1) ’’application components”, i.e., the building blocks for 
the primary application functionality and (2) ’’management components” that 
are capable of handling typical failure scenarios. Applications are constructed 
out of the application components (furtheron simply called ’’components”) and 
made failure- resilient by addition of management components. 

Our ultimate research goal is the generic fault management of distributed 
applications [3]. Currently, network management paradigms and technology is 
used in this area [4, 5]. In our opinion, however, this approach is not a good basis 
for automatic management, amongst others, because management functionality 
is typically added as an afterthought to existing applications. We believe instead 
that fault management functionality must be integrated into an application to 
be effective, and that fault management must be considered as a software design 

^ This work was funded by a research grant of the Swiss National Science Foundation, 
Project No. 2129-04567.95 




criterion right from the start if re-usable fault management solutions shall be 
obtained. Components seem to us the best underlying technology for this. 

2 A Manageable Data Flow Architecture 

Our work is based on a data flow architecture. Data flow architectures consist 
of interconnected Alter components that accept data items on one side, carry 
out transformations on them and push them out on the other side. This push- 
paradigm results in a flow of data items through the application. 

Our framework contains active and passive components. Active components 
act as the ’’motors” of the application. They contain a thread and an incoming 
queue in which upstream components can deposit data items, which are then 
pushed, one at a time, through the passive components. Passive components 
carry out the data processing. 





Components are connected together using a registration scheme. Connec- 
tions are normally set up when the application is started, but they can be freely 
modified at run-time. While components could in principle be interconnected to 
arbitrary graphs, they are typically grouped into composite components. These 
have the same behavior as elementary components, they are also connected to 
each other and can again be grouped into higher-level composites. This results 
in a hierarchical design with clear abstraction layers. Figure la shows an sim- 
ple example of interconnected components that are grouped into a composite 
component in Figure lb. 

The following characteristics make this architecture suitable for management. 

(1) It is highly modular and the components can be manipulated independently. 

(2) The dependencies between the components are clear and can be easily traced 
during failure diagnosis. (3) The application structure is straightforward and 
homogeneous through all abstraction layers. Elementary and composite compo- 
nents all use the same processing paradigm and the only way they interact is 
by forwarding data items. Management is therefore simpler: the application is 
easier to model; there are fewer possible failure scenarios and consequently a 
smaller set of management algorithms is necessary to handle them. 

3 Generic Fault Management Strategies and Algorithms 

Based on the above component framework, fault management essentially works 
as follows: momtormg detects potential failure symptoms as early as possible; 




diagnosis traces the fault symptom back to the faulty component (s) and iden- 
tihes the failure scenario, and fault correction eliminates the fault by acting on 
the faulty component (s) or on the application structure. 

In the following, we explain a number of fault management strategies and 
algorithms that are specihc to the proposed framework, but at the same time 
generic to all applications built from it. 

Monitoring. In order to detect suspicious situations as fast and close to the 
cause as possible, monitoring should ideally be carried out almost continuously 
and ’’everywhere” in the application. However, only a very limited overhead can 
be tolerated, and the mechanisms must be carefully chosen. We use the following 
light-weight mechanisms. (1) Data consistency checks integrated into the data 
items are executed every time the data item enters a component. They use simple 
assertions on invariant characteristics of the data. (2) Hop counters contained 
in the data items are incremented for every component the data items pass 
through, enabling the detection of loop failures^. (3) The queue lengths of the 
active components are monitored to detect bottleneck conditions. (4) Time-out 
mechanisms keep components from getting stuck while forwarding data items, 
and help to detect deadlocks. 

In addition to the above, components provide self-test routines that are ex- 
ecuted from time to time (possibly when the application is idle). They assert 
amongst others that the component has enough resources and that its conhgu- 
ration and internal data structures are consistent. 

Diagnosis. Diagnosis starts when a failure symptom has been discovered. Its 
goal is to establish a hypothesis about the fault type and the involved com- 
ponent (s), that serves as a basis for carrying out corrective actions. Diagnostic 
activities include ’’isolation testing” of data items and components, inspection of 
the data stream between components, tracking of dependency paths and analysis 
of the application structure. 

— Isolation testing is a form of black-box testing; it does not use the integrated 
test functions of data items or components. To test a component, a ’’test 
suite” of specihcally crafted data items are sent through it. For this purpose, 
the component is temporarily disconnected from its neighbors and taken out 
of the data stream (hence the name ’’isolation testing”), so that the tests 
can be carried out in the ” live” execution environment without affecting the 
rest of the application. A similar procedure is used for testing data items: 
they are sent through a diagnosis component that is specially tailored for 
their type and capable of hnding inconsistencies in their contents. 

— Data stream inspection is used for instance for diagnosing incompatibility 
between two components. A diagnosis component is inserted between the two 
components to determine which one of them is behaving faultily. In a similar 

^ loop failures subsist when data items are continuously forwarded in a circular manner 
between a set of components. 




way, a component’s behavior can be assessed by observing its interactions 
with all neighbors. 

— Dependency paths are explored to trace back a fault symptom to the actual 
fault. For example, if a corrupt data item has been detected, it is likely that 
it has been corrupted by a previous component and the dependency path 
must be followed upstream. Conversely, if there is a bottleneck scenario, the 
downstream dependencies must be followed to find the component that slows 
down processing. 

— Structural analysis is used to diagnose deadlocks and loops, which can hap- 
pen when components are connected to cycles. Deadlocks happen if too many 
data items are present in a cycle of components; data items keep looping in 
a cycle due to erroneous forwarding decisions. In this case, all components 
that are part of the loop must be identified, as well as those components 
where data items flow into and out of the loop. 

Fault correction. Once the fault has been identified, corrective actions must 
be taken to eliminate it. Note that failures inside a component, e.g. design flaws 
or programming errors, cannot be corrected at run-time. Failure correction is 
thus limited to the following options: (1) re-configuration, re-initialization or 
substitution of a component and (2) reconfiguration of the application structure. 

Examples of component reconfiguration are: augmenting the number of slots 
in the in-queue of an active component; switching to a resource-conservative 
mode in case of a resource shortage; insertion of additional active components 
in a composite component to enhance throughput. If a component is found to 
be buggy, it can be substituted by a compatible replacement component. 

Management actions aimed at the reconfiguration of the application structure 
include for instance: de-coupling of incompatible components by insertion of 
a management component in between; insertion of additional components in 
parallel to an overloaded component to alleviate bottlenecks; insertion of buffer 
components into a loop to limit the potential of deadlocks happening. 

4 Prototype Implementation 

We have implemented a prototype of an E-mail relay based on our framework. It 
is composed of approximately thirty elementary components grouped into nine 
composite components. Each of the latter implements a piece of high-level func- 
tionality (like the SMTP protocol engine, aliasing of addresses, formatting of 
the message body, etc.). In its current implementation, our prototype contains a 
central management component with a user interface that gives a human man- 
ager access to the composite components and to all the elementary components 
they contain. 

Presently, only monitoring is done automatically. The detected fault symp- 
toms are dispatched to the management component, and the human manager 
can manually diagnose them at run-time by invoking methods on the compo- 
nents, just as an automatic management component would do. This approach has 
proven to be very useful for the design and testing of management algorithms. 




5 Conclusions 



There is an interesting symbiosis between component-oriented programming and 
automatic fault management: Component-based applications can benefit from 
run-time fault management to handle failure situations resulting from the lack of 
global testability. Fault management, in turn, prohts from many characteristics 
of components as described in the paper. 

We hnd the idea of adding re-usable management components to a frame- 
work very promising, and we expect that with a mature framework of this type, 
applications can be made failure- resilient with little additional effort. It should 
be feasible to build applications that recover from most typical problems auto- 
matically - we estimate that over 90% of the problems^ can be solved without 
human intervention. For the remaining cases, the human manager (e.g. a system 
administrator) will not have to troubleshoot problems from scratch, but s/he 
will be able to build on the diagnosis already made by the fault management 
components. 

The data flow paradigm is particularly suitable for fault management and it 
allow various kinds of applications to be built. Nevertheless, we do not expect all 
developers to use this paradigm, just for the sake of manageability. Our long-term 
goal is therefore to extend our approach to other paradigms and architectures. 
For the moment, we are working on the implementation and automation of our 
algorithms in the form of re-usable components. In parallel, we are extending 
the fault management to a distributed data flow application, namely a network 
of the E-mail relay prototypes mentioned above. 
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Abstract. We exhibit the benefits of using formal methods for constructing and 
documenting component software. Formal specifications provide concise and com- 
plete descriptions of black-box components and, herewith, pave the way for full 
encapsulation. Specifications using abstract statements scale up better than pre- 
postconditions and allow for ‘relative’ specifications because they may refer to 
other components. Nondeterminism in specifications permits enhancements and 
alternate implementations. A formally verifiable refinement relationship between 
specification and implementation of a component ensures compliance with the 
published specification. Unambiguous and complete contracts are the foundation 
of any component market. 



1 Introduction 

The separation of specifications/interfaces and implementations of components is a pre- 
requisite for the establishment of component software. It alleviates the necessity to 
distribute source code, thereby protects the implementation know-how and avoids over- 
specification. Overspecification basically prohibits future enhancements and alternate 
implementations. Furthermore, separate specifications enable the component integrator 
to understand the functionality without having to examine the source code. 

The lack of easily and quickly understandable, concise, and complete specifications 
is the chief reason, why the advantages of the separation between specifications and 
implementations are not commonly exploited. Most current interface-description lan- 
guages (IDEs) are limited to expressing syntactical aspects such as number, names, 
and types of parameters only. The IDEs completely ignore the behavior of compon- 
ents which is usually given as incomplete, ambiguous, partly overspecific, and often 
outdated textual description * . Incompleteness forces the component integrator to derive 
additional properties by trial and error which might be invalidated in future versions of 
the component. Ambiguity often remains undetected in an informal setting and causes 
mysterious errors. Overspecification unnecessarily restricts future enhancements. In- 
completeness, ambiguity, and overspecification hinder alternate implementations — the 
ground stone of any component market. 

Formal specifications can solve these problems. The creator of a component can 
test, whether based solely on the specification the component may be appropriately 

* We denote by interface the syntactical aspects only and by contract both the interface and the 
behavioral specification. 




used. Ambiguities can be detected by consistency proofs. Overspecification can more 
easily be detected in a concise formal language. Formal verification, here in the form 
of refinement proofs, guarantees that the implementation actually behaves as specified. 
Furthermore, a specification which is created before the component is implemented, 
can facilitate a structured development and, thereby, create more general, robust and 
efficient components and often also helps to save costs. The adaptation of formal spe- 
cifications has been slow because of difficult notations which differ too much from 
implementation languages and lack of tool support, but also due to ignorance and pre- 
judice. 

Section 2 makes a plea for formal specifications as contracts. Sect. 3 shows why 
nondeterminism is also relevant for practitioners. Refinement between specifications 
and implementations to ensure compliance and refinement between different versions 
of a specifications are the topics of Sect. 4. Section 5 points to related work and Sect. 6 
draws the conclusions. 

2 A Plea for Formal Contracts 

Vendors of integrated circuits provide data sheets and, quite commonly, also an execut- 
able specification in form of a VHDL program. They describe all relevant information 
for deployment, such as form factor, voltage, and signal delay in a standard way, that 
does not require interpretation or understanding of the physics required to build the 
chip. Contrast this with the typical description of an ActiveX software component: In- 
complete plain textual descriptions augmented with a formal part that merely describes 
the number and types of parameters. The customer has no possibility to verify in ad- 
vance whether the desired part meets the requirements. He often spends hours of trial 
and error to find out how the component must be used. He relies on testing of a few 
cases as the only way to gain confidence. Nobody and nothing guarantee that he uses 
only functionality which will continue to exist in future versions. Hence, there is an 
urgent need for better contracts! A good contract is clear, complete, and concise. A bad 
contract is ambiguous, misses important points, lays down irrelevant details, and is un- 
necessarily long. That current contracts, respectively in our terminology interfaces with 
textual addition, are too weak has also been acknowledged at WCOP’96 [9]. The lack 
of standardized contracts for software components is due to the high degree of freedom 
compared to hardware, the immaturity of the field, the difficulties in automated veri- 
fication, and the — partly unnecessary — complexity and ill-definedness of common 
programming languages, which further complicates verification. 

Jezequel and Meyer [4] recently argued that the crash of the Ariane 5 was due to a 
reuse specification error. A poorly documented limitation in a component originally de- 
signed for the Ariane 4 with different physical requirements caused the error. Jezequel 
and Meyer conclude, that reuse without a contract is sheer folly. Yet, contracts are the 
most important non-practice in component software. Clearly, white-box components do 
not solve these problems for large systems as they overwhelm the designer with details, 
rather than providing suitable abstractions. 

A simple and popular form of contracts is that of pre- and postconditions. If a 
component is used in a correct manner, it has to satisfy its contract, i.e. establish the 




promised postcondition. If, however, its preconditions are not met, it has no obligations 
whatsoever and is free to behave arbitrarily. 

Pre- and postconditions that are only checked at mntime — as it is usually the case 
— help to locate errors, but do not prevent them as static analysis does. Furthermore, 
these runtime checks are often removed from the final version for efficiency reasons. A 
program can still fail at a customer’s site with input values which have not been tested. 
Because of the deficiencies of run-time only checking, programmers are not inclined to 
use specifications at all. 

Pre- and postconditions being predicates, they cannot contain calls to other methods, 
except pure functions. This means that using pre- and postconditions one has to reinvent 
the wheel afresh for each method, rather than being able to build upon other specific- 
ations. Specifications in form of abstract statements are not affected by this scalability 
problem. Consider the partial specification of component Buffer using abstract state- 
ments: 

component Buffer . . . 
b : set of Item 

print(d: Device) = for all x in b do d.print(x) end 
end Buffer 

If we were to specify the same component using pre- and postconditions, we would 
have to expand the definition of the base type Device’s print method incurring a number 
of disadvantages. The specification of how print ultimately sets the pixels on a device 
would be rather lengthy and not of our interest here. We loose the information that a 
method of d is invoked. Reasoning about the program, we cannot use the knowledge 
that d is of (behavioral) subtype of Device with a more deterministic specification. Pre- 
postcondition specifications contradict encapsulation and specialization. 

Specifications by abstract statements come close to contracts as proposed by Helm 
et al. [3]. Contracts of Helm et al. specify “behavioral dependencies’’ between objects 
in terms of method calls and other constructs. Contracts are expressed in a special pur- 
pose language and then have to be linked to the underlying programming language. By 
contrast, we like to see abstract statements as a moderate extension of the underlying 
programming language for expressing contracts. 

Changes to the specification of the print method, e.g. improved version decreas- 
ing nondeterminism, are not automatically reflected in the specification of Buffer. Pre- 
postconditions do not support ‘relative’ specifications in the sense of relying on pre- 
vious specifications. The loss of self-containedness of abstract statement specifications 
can easily be compensated by a specification browser supporting in place expansion or 
hypertext-like facilities. Abstract statements also lend themselves to grey-box specific- 
ations, which reveal parts of the internals, such as call-sequences [10]. 

The process of writing a formal specification often leads to more generally use- 
ful, easier to integrate, and longer-lived components. Rough edges, special cases, and 
anomalies resulting from implementation difficulties and lack of overview during im- 
plementation can often be detected and eliminated by a specification. 

For example, the above specification of Device states that for all elements in b, 
the method print is called in an arbitrary order. No element is printed twice, since a set 




contains an element at most once. If this is desired, we should have used a bag (multiset) 
rather than a set. If we like that the elements are printed always in the same order, we 
should have used a sequence rather than a set and an iteration in print. The specification 
also states that printing an empty buffer is a no-op rather than an error. 

A component should not only formally specify its own contract, but also the (min- 
imal) contracts of its required components. A calendar component might require a data- 
base component which satisfies a certain contract [1,11]. The component integrator can 
choose such a component, or — in a more dynamic scenario — the calendar component 
can ‘shop’ for the desired component at runtime. Formal specifications of required and 
existing components simplify also the creation of wrappers/adaptors. 

3 Nondeterminism: Avoiding Overspecification 

Nondeterminism is an approach to deliberately leave a decision open, to abandon the 
exact predictability of future states. As such, nondeterminism appears to be neither 
commonly desirable nor is it used in implementation languages. On the other hand, 
nondeterminism is a fundamental tool for specifications to avoid laying down unneces- 
sary details. 

A nondeterministic specification leaves more choice for the implementation, which 
can be used for optimizations. Even if this degree of freedom is not used in the envis- 
aged first implementation, it greatly increases the likelihood that future enhancements 
and alternate implementations can be made compliant with the specification. The earlier 
specification of the component Buffer is an example. 

Nondeterminism often enhances the comprehensibility of specifications because the 
reader does not have to wonder why something has to be exactly in a certain way, when 
other choices would be as good. Many things are actually nondeterministic and should 
be acknowledged and specified as such. 

Nondeterminism from an outside perspective often stems form information hiding, 
where the actual implementation is deterministic. A SQL database query without any 
sorting options returns an arbitrarily sorted list of records; a square root function re- 
turns an arbitrary value satisfying the specified precision. Both implementations are 
deterministic, but the outcomes are determined by hidden state components and imple- 
mentation details. 

We can also interpret nondeterminism as ‘free will’ of a component which can in 
no way be influenced from the outside. Writing a combined specification consisting of 
existing components and a custom ‘glue component’ which we implement ourselves, 
we have to distinguish between two forms of nondeterminism. Nondeterminism within 
existing components which is beyond our control, called demonic nondeterminism, and 
nondeterminism in our custom component which we can control in our favor, called 
angelic nondeterminism. In this sense, we can consider program execution as a game, 
the rules of which are given by the specification [2]. Demonic choices are moves made 
by an opponent (the existing component), and angelic choices are our moves. The com- 
bined specification is correct, if we can make moves such that we can achieve the de- 
sired goal, no matter what the opponent does. Hence, such a combined specification can 
help to decide whether a given component is suitable to solve a certain task. 




4 Refinement: Ensnring Compliance with Specification 



Employing formal specifications, we want to make sure that the implementation actu- 
ally complies with its specification or, more precisely, is a refinement thereof [2], A 
statement T refines a statement S, if considering the observable input-output behaviour, 
the output of T for a given input would be possible with S as well. Taking the possibility 
of nondeterminism into account, we formally define that S' C T (S' is refined by T) as 

S' C r 'iq.wp{S.,q) C wp{T,q) 

where ^ is a set of states and wp{X,q) denotes the weakest precondition of q with 
respect to statement X, i.e., the set of states from which X is guaranteed to terminate in 
a state of q. 

Refinement is reflexive, transitive, and antisymmetric. Assume that we have spe- 
cifications SI and S2, where S'! C S2, and implementations II and 12, where S'! C 71 
and S2 C 12. Then S'! C 72 holds because of transitivity, but 71 C 72 does not hold. No 
refinement relationship holds between two implementations of the same specification. 
Hence, it is important that clients only rely on properties guaranteed by the specific- 
ation. Testing cannot uncover reliance on unspecified implementation features, only 
formal analysis can. 

5 Related Work 

Related work includes the Interface Specification Language developed at CSTaR Soft- 
ware Engineering Lab [5], the work of the Composable Software Systems group at 
Carnegie Mellon [8], and the research conducted by the Object Systems Group at the 
University of Geneva [7]. Bertrand Meyer propagates design by contract for component 
software, albeit of a less formal nature [6]. 

6 Conclusions 

We have argued that only formal contracts paired with refinement can guarantee full 
encapsulation of software components, which is the base for improved and alternate 
implementations. Formal contracts lead to a more structured development, more ortho- 
gonal and, hence, longer-lived and more generally useful components, often at a lower 
cost. 

Nondeterminism is a necessity for providing freedom of implementation. Refine- 
ment guarantees that implementations adhere to their specifications and that new ver- 
sions are plug-compatible. Abstract statements do not have the scalability problems of 
pre-postcondition specifications because they allow for external calls. 

Formal methods are needed to compensate the loss of the closed-world assump- 
tion and the impossibility to test a component in all possible environments. They are, 
however, no universal panacea nor is their application very simple, but we regard them 
as a necessity for the establishment of component software. 




The paper presented at the workshop (http://www.abo.fi/~mbuechi/) contains more 
material on refinement and also includes sections on the specification of invariants and 
temporal properties and on the design of specification languages, which are left out of 
this version. 
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Abstract. Current interface descriptions are poor in describing compo- 
nents, because they only provide an external view on a component and 
they do not lay down how components interact with each other. Sugges- 
tions to improve component interface descriptions at last year’s workshop 
are reconsidered and reuse contracts are put forward as a solution that 
goes one step further. 



1 Introduction 

One of the major issues at last year’s Workshop on Component-Oriented Pro- 
gramming was the need for more information about how a component relies on 
its context, than traditionally provided by the current state of the art interface 
description languages. 

Olafsson and Bryan [3] argued that, apart from the provided interface, a 
component interface description should also state the “required interfaces” . A 
required interface is the interface of an acquaintance component that is required 
to enable a component to interact with that acquaintance component. 

Although they argue that required interfaces are essential to understand the 
architecture of a component-based system, we claim that they in fact contain 
too little information to get a good understanding of the architecture, since an 
interface does not say what actually happens when one of its methods is invoked. 
For instance, an interface does not state the call-backs to the originating com- 
ponent. In our opinion, what is crucial in order to get a good understanding, 
is a description of the interaction structure, or the software contracts in which 
components participate. For this reason required interfaces are also insufficient 
to support component composition correctly, for they allow the composition of 
components that have compatible provided and required interfaces, but not the 
correct interaction behavior. We believe that information on interaction struc- 
ture should be part of the interface of a component, so that it can be used 
to make the architecture clear, to help developers in adapting components to 
particular needs, and to verify component composition based on their interface 
instead of auxiliary (and perhaps informal) documentation. 




In this paper, reuse contracts [4] are applied to the domain of components. 
It will be shown that reuse contracts are not interface descriptions to which 
components have to comply exactly. Instead they can be adapted by means of 
reuse operators. These reuse operators state how a reuse contract is adapted. 
By comparing reuse operators applied to a reuse contract, conflict detection can 
be performed and composability of components can be validated. This capacity 
makes reuse contracts more than just enhanced interface descriptions. 

2 Reuse Contracts 

Essentially, a reuse contract is an interface description for a set of collaborat- 
ing participant components. It states the participants that play a role in the 
reuse contract, their interfaces, their acquaintance relations, and the interaction 
structure between acquaintances. Reuse contracts employ an extended form of 
Lamping’s specialisation clauses [I] to document the interaction structure. While 
Lamping’s specialisation clauses only document the self sends of an operation, 
specialisation clauses in reuse contracts document all inter-operation dependen- 
cies. In their most basic form, specialisation clauses in reuse contracts just list 
the operation signatures, without type information or semantic information, such 
as the order in which operations are invoked. 

Reuse contracts are dehned formally by Lucas [2] . Since such formal specihca- 
tions are hard to read, a visual representation of reuse contracts was developed. 
A participant is depicted by a rectangle containing the participant’s name and 
interface. An acquaintance relationship is depicted by a line connecting two par- 
ticipants. Invoked operations, together with the operations that invoke them, 
are notated along this line. For clarity, the line can also be annotated with the 
name of the acquaintance relationship. As a shortcut, self-invocations are no- 
tated in the interface of a component, instead of along an acquaintance relation 
with itself. 



Navigation contract 




Fig. 1. Example Reuse Contract 



Figure I shows a reuse contract for navigation in a web browser. handleClick 
on WebBrowser invokes mouseClick on WebDocument. WebDocument invokes its 
resolveLink operation when the mouse was clicked on a link (the details of the 
detection of the link is of no importance here). resolveLink invokes getURL on 
WebBrowser in order to get the contents of the web page pointed to by the link. 
For simplicity, no arguments of operations are shown here. 





A reuse contract documents the assumptions each participant makes about 
its acquaintances. For instance, in Fig. i the WebBrowser can safely assume 
that the WebDocument may invoke getURL when it invokes mouseClick. When a 
component developer builds a component, he can rely on these assumptions to 
implement the component according to the participant descriptions. Flowever, 
requesting that a component is fully compliant with the interface and interac- 
tion structure descriptions, would make reuse contracts too constraining, and 
consequently too impractical to use. Instead, components may deviate from the 
reuse contract, but the component developer has to document how they devi- 
ate exactly, so that this information can be used later on to perform conflict 
checking. 

Therefore, reuse contracts are subject to so-called reuse operators, or modi- 
hers, actions that adapt participants and the interaction structure between these 
participants. In practice, a developer performs several adaptations at once in 
order to reuse a component. A few basic reuse operators were identihed into 
which such adaptations can be decomposed [2]. More general adaptations are 
aggregations of the basic reuse operators. Each reuse operator has an associated 
applicability rule, that is, a reuse operator can only be applied when certain 
conditions apply. Applying a reuse operator on a reuse contract results in a new 
reuse contract, called the derived reuse contract. 

Typical reuse operators on reuse contracts are extension and rehnement, and 
their inverse operations, cancellation and coarsening. These operators come in 
two flavors: one flavor handles the operations on a participant, while the other 
flavor handles the operation on the context of a reuse contract, being the set of 
participants and their acquaintance relationships. A participant extension adds 
new operation descriptions to one or more participants in a reuse contract. A 
context extension adds new participant descriptions to a reuse contract. A par- 
ticipant refinement adds extra operation invocations to the specialisation clauses 
of already existing operations. A context refinement adds extra acquaintance re- 
lationships to a reuse contract. 

The top of Fig. 2 shows how a web browser component with a history to 
store the already viewed URLs changes the original reuse contract given in Fig. 
I. This new reuse contract is the result of applying the following reuse operators 
to the original reuse contract: a participant extension to add addURLtoHistory 
to the interface of the browser component and a participant refinement to add 
addURLtoHistory to the specialisation clause of getURL. Note that the browser 
component’s name has changed toHistoryWebBrowser. This is achieved through 
a renaming operation. 

The bottom of Fig. 2 shows another adaptation of the original reuse con- 
tract. The rationale behind this adaptation is that the new document com- 
ponent, called PDFViewerPluginDocument, only contains links that point to 
places within the PDF document and the targets of these links can thus be 
retrieved by the component itself. This retrieval is achieved with a new opera- 
tion gotoPage instead of delegating this responsibility to the browser component 
through getURL. Therefore the original navigation reuse contract is adapted as 




follows: a participant coarsening removes the invocation of getURL from the 
specialisation clause of resolvelink, a participant extension adds the new op- 
eration gotoPage to the interface of PDFViewerPluginDocument, and a partici- 
pant refinement adds the invocation of gotoPage to the specialisation clause of 
resolvelink. A renaming operation is also required to change the name of the 
document component. 
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3 Component Composition 

When a reuser now wants to combine the HistoryWebBrowser with the PDF- 
ViewerPluginDocument, he runs into trouble, because his application will not 
behave correctly. Since link resolving is done by the PDFViewerPluginDocument 
instead of by the HistoryWebBrowser, the HistoryWebBrowser’s history will 
not be updated when the user clicks on a link in a PDFViewerPluginDocument. 

With standard interface dehnitions, this problem would not have been de- 
tected until the application was running, because HistoryWebBrowser and PDF- 
ViewerPluginDocument have compatible provided and required interfaces. 





With reuse contracts however, this problem is detected when the two compo- 
nents are composed. By comparing the reuse operators that were used to derive 
the two reuse contracts in Fig. 2, one can easily determine what inhibits com- 
position of HistoryWebBrowser and PDFViewerPluginDocument. The top reuse 
contract is derived by applying a combination of an extension and a refinement 
on the original reuse contract. The extension adds addURLtoHistory to the in- 
terface of the browser component, while the rehnement adds an invocation of 
this operation to the specialisation clause of getURL. The bottom reuse contract 
is a coarsening of the original reuse contract: the invocation of getURL was re- 
moved from the specialisation clause of the document component. Based on this 
comparison we can conclude that getURL and addURLtoHistory have become 
inconsistent operations\2][4]: HistoryUebBrowser assumes that getURL will be 
invoked, so that the history can be updated (through addURLtoHistory), while 
this assumption is broken by PDFViewerPluginDocument. 

This example illustrates but one of many problems that may inhibit compo- 
nent composition. A complete list of conflicts can be found elsewhere [2]. 

4 Conclusion 

In this paper we have presented reuse contracts as enhanced component in- 
terface descriptions. Since we believe that the interaction structure between a 
component and its acquaintances is crucial to get a good understanding of the 
component architecture, and to ensure correct composition, reuse contracts not 
only provide the interface of a component, but they also document what inter- 
face a component requires from its acquaintances and what interaction structure 
is required for correct inter-component behavior. 

Component evolution is an integral part of the reuse contract approach. Reuse 
operators dehne relations between reuse contracts and their derivations. When 
reuse contracts are evolved in parallel, the applied reuse operators can be com- 
pared to perform conflict detection. When conflicts occur, this indicates that 
some components cannot be composed. 
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Abstract. Component-oriented programming is becoming increasingly 
important in the software-intensive industry. However, there is currently 
little guidance for software developers on how to compose software com- 
ponents in order to produce running applications. We believe that the 
development of domain-specific software architectures (DSSA) provides 
a way to integrate properly software components developed by different 
organizations. 

The purpose of this paper is to present an architectural approach that 
permits the development and exploitation of DSS As. This approach builds 
on a model of dynamic control that permits to select and configure soft- 
ware components both statically and dynamically. 



1 Introduction 



The industry of software-intensive systems is facing today both economical and 
technical challenges. On one hand, shrinking budgets and sharp competition re- 
quire to reduce significantly development and maintenance costs, shorten lead 
time, and improve predictability. On the other hand, the size and complexity 
of systems have dramatically increased in the past few years. This has brought 
considerable problems in terms of suitability, efficiency, scalability and portabil- 
ity. 



Component-oriented programming, which amortizes development costs on 
several systems, is therefore becoming increasingly important. The key paradigm 
of this approach is megaprogramming [1] , that is the ability to define a system by 
putting together software components. However, component-oriented program- 
ming raises several important issues. In particular, we believe that unguided 
composition of software components is unlikely to produce running applications 
and that an architectural framework is necessary to integrate components. A 
domain-specific software architectures (DSSA) provides such a framework. It 
takes into account the domain under consideration and provides the computa- 
tional framework necessary to solve typical problems of the domain. It describes 
the type of components that can be integrated in the system, their possible 
connections, and the rationale under their collaboration. 




The purpose of this paper is to present an architectural approach that permits 
the development and exploitation of DSSAs. This approach builds on a model 
of dynamic control that permits to select and configure software components 
both statically and dynamically. We will show that it permits the integration 
of software components developed in separate projects, while ensuring overall 
architectural coherence. 



2 Domain-specific software architecture 

Domain-specific software architecture [2] is a subdomain of software architecture 
where a reference architecture, partly abstract, is developed in a well understood 
domain. A DSSA comprises: 

— a reference architecture describing a general computational framework, 

— a component library containing reusable chunks of domain expertise, 

— an application configuration method for selecting and configuring compo- 
nents within the architecture to meet particular application requirements. 

A DSSA thus provides a framework for top-down design. It actually permits 
to develop and reuse a pool of components (assets) pluggable in the architecture, 
and to generate new applications by selection/composition of components based 
on application requirements. 



Generic architectural models have been proposed recently to support the de- 
velopment of DSSAs. GenVoca [3] is a domain-independent model for defining 
scalable families of hierarchical systems as compositions of reusable components. 
A reference architecture in GenVoca is made of realms, that is sets of reusable 
components that export and import standardized components organized into 
semantics layers, and design rules to identify (and then preclude) illegal compo- 
nents combination. An application is obtained by combining subsystems, that is 
combinations of components of the same realms. This approach, which makes the 
assumption that a system can be expressed as a combination of primitive compo- 
nents (it is actually an equation), seems to be limited to specific domains. Rapide 
[4] constitutes a more general approach. It is a computer language for defining 
and executing models of system architecture. An architecture is defined by a set 
of modules and their interconnections, with no restriction on their organization. 
Gommunication between modules are explicitly defined by connections between 
module interfaces. Interfaces specify both the operations a module provides and 
the operations it requires from other modules. In this approach, components 
communicate directly. Selected components can introduce new requirements for 
capabilities other component implementations will need to satisfy. The integra- 
tion of components is therefore not straightforward and depends on the current 
system’s configuration. 




3 Blackboard-based control 



We have been developing and experimenting with a domain-independent control 
model that permits to: 

— define DSSAs made of independent software components, 

— select and configure software components both statically and dynamically. 

Our approach builds on a model of dynamic control [5] where a system has 
(a) a repertoire of independent domain and control components; (b) a control 
plan expressing its desirable behavior; (c) a meta-controller that chooses at each 
control cycle the currently enabled component that best matches the current 
control plan. 

Domain and control components are kept in a library. Domain components 
are concerned with the solving of a particular problem. They retrieve data from 
a shared knowledge base and write their contribution to the problem solving in 
it. Control components deal with the management of the system control plan. 
They can replace the current plan, postpone it, refine it, etc... 

Each component has a set of triggering conditions that can be satisfied by 
particular kinds of events, that is global changes in the system resulting from 
external inputs or previously executed components. When an event satisfies a 
component’s triggering conditions, the component is enabled and its parame- 
ters bound to variable values from the triggering situation. At each control cy- 
cle, many competing components may be enabled and the system must choose 
among them. To support this control decisions, each component has an inter- 
face that describes the kinds of events that enable it, the variables to be bound 
in its enabling context, the task it performs, the type of method it applies, its 
required resources (e.g, computation, perceptual data), its execution properties 
(e.g, speed, complexity, completeness), and its results properties. 

A control plan describes the system’s intended behavior as a temporal graph 
of plan steps, each of which comprises a start condition, a stop condition, and 
an intended activity in the form of a tuple (task, parameters, constraints). Con- 
trol plans do not refer explicitly to any particular component in the system’s 
repertoire. They only describe intended behaviors in terms of the desired task, 
parameter values, and constraints. Thus, at each control cycle, the system has a 
plan of intended action, which intentionally describes an equivalence class of de- 
sirable behaviors and in which currently enabled specific components may have 
graded degrees of memberships. 

The meta-controller attempts to follow the current control plan by executing 
the most appropriate enabled components. Specifically, the meta-controller con- 
figures and executes the enabled component that: (a) is capable of performing 
the currently planned task with the specified parameterization; and (b) has a 
description that matches the specified constraints better than any other enabled 




component that also satisfy (a). If the selected enabled component is a con- 
trol component, the control plan is updated. Otherwise, a domain component is 
executed in order to contribute to the problem solving process. 

This generic architectural model supports the development of a wide variety 
of DSSAs. The dynamic control model provides a framework in which appro- 
priate sets of components can be selected and configured at both design time 
and run time. The integration of components is actually very simple since com- 
ponents are considered independently and are only characterized by their own 
properties. At run-time, if useful new application-relevant component should be- 
come available, the new components can be substituted for old ones or added 
to the knowledge base alongside the old ones, without interrupting system op- 
erations. The architecture’s event-based enabling of components, its plan-based 
meta-control choices among competing components, and its effort to retrieve 
necessary knowledge from the shared knowledge base are not preprogrammed to 
require any particular components. 

4 Domain of Experiments 

We have been developing DSSAs in several domains. In particular, our approach 
has been applied to autonomous ofiice robots. Detailed results about these exper- 
iments can be found in [6] . We are now conducting experiments on the planning 
and real-time updating of aircraft missions. We give in this section a brief de- 
scription of the purposes and main features of such a system, and explain why 
it has been chosen as a viable domain for the building of a DSSA. 

The primary goal of a mission planning system is to provide the aircraft’s 
automatic pilot with a multi-dimension trajectory. A nominal trajectory is com- 
puted ofi-line before the mission starts. As the mission progresses, the goal of 
the mission planning system is to check the consistency between the expected 
plane position as given by the nominal trajectory and its actual position. If some 
deviation is detected, the system has to analyze the discrepancy and generate a 
new trajectory fulfilling the mission goals as well as possible. 

Numerous components are involved in mission planning systems. First, many 
components specialized in the computation of trajectory are available, depending 
on the requirements (speed, fuel preservation, discretion, etc...), the target plane, 
or the trajectory’s dimensions that are needed. There are also diverse plans 
expressing various ways to react to unexpected events depending on the pilot’s 
profile, mission objectives, planes characteristics, etc.... 

This domain is ideally suited for building a DSSA for several reasons: 

— the domain is well understood and the basic technology is relatively stable, 

— there are several existing systems and a need for many new applications, 

— common abstractions and features can be identified across diiferent systems. 




— domain-specific components are available and variability can be expressed 
at the architectural level with a variation in components. 

Strategies necessary to react to unexpected components have been encapsu- 
lated in control components which transform them into control plans. Algorithms 
specialized in trajectory calculations have been wrapped up in domain-specific 
components. According to the principles previously presented, the architecture 
supports both design time and run-time configuration. At design time, one can 
select plans and calculating algorithms required to tackle a given application. At 
run-time, new components can be integrated in order to provide new reactions 
to a given situation or new ways to compute a trajectory, or simply to replace 
outdated components. 

5 Conclusion 

The lack of architectural perspective acts as a brake on wider use of reusable 
components. The general DSSA approach provides a coherent computational 
framework where software components can be plugged with confidence. Our 
generic architectural model permits the design and implementation of DSSAs in 
many domains. It makes use of the basic blackboard organization in order to 
enable the integration and interoperation of diverse components. The additional 
features of the dynamic control model provide the necessary additional support 
for fiexible run-time configuration and meta-control. This approach has been 
successfully applied to diverse domains like autonomous robots and monitoring 
systems and is now used for the planning and real-time updating of aircraft mis- 
sions. It has allowed us to integrate smoothly legacy code with newly developed 
components and to select and configure them for specific applications. 
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Abstract. In this contribution we consider an approach to describe the 
architecture of distributed software systems. This approach is based on 
a component model of software which contains additional information 
about distribution. Using the design description as a basis a distributed 
object-oriented implementation compliant with OMG’s GORBA stan- 
dard can be generated automatically. We discuss how a performance 
model can be derived systematically from the architecture description. 
Thus the design of complex, hierarchically structured distributed soft- 
ware systems can be assessed wrt. e.g. response time of remote operation 
invocations 



1 Introduction and Related Work 

The design of the software architecture of distributed software systems with 
complex client-server relationships is still a major problem. In this contribu- 
tion, we present our architectural framework for developing component-oriented 
distributed systems. We sketch how distributed architectures can easily be de- 
signed using our architecture description language IT. The step to implement a 
distributed architecture is realized by transforming software components in IT 
to distributed objects according to the Object Management Group’s standard 
CORBA (Common Object Request Broker Architecture). Since the resulting 
implementation structure corresponds to the design structure, knowledge about 
the execution of the distributed system may feedback thus giving new insights 
at the design and requirements stage. 

Related research w.r.t. self-contained and independent software components 
is done in many places. A prominent example is ROI (Regis Orb Implementa- 
tion), an integration of the architecture description language REGIS/DARWIN 
with IONA Technologies CORBA implementation ORBIX (cf [2]). In contrast 
to Regis/Darwin, II has a richer language for describing semantic properties 
in interfaces. Architectural support on top of CORBA is also provided in [9] 
using design patterns and application frameworks (cf [5], [1]). As patterns and 
frameworks are often specialized w.r.t. sets of horizontal functionalities or ver- 
tical areas of application domains, our approach is more general. Our approach 
is based on formally specifying software architecture while patterns and frame- 
works are less rigorously founded. 
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In chapter 2 we show how the design of distributed component-oriented soft- 
ware systems can be described using the Architecture Description Language IT. 
It is also briefly shown how IT and CORBA are integrated. We introduce our 
concept for simulation-based evaluation of the design architecture in chapter 3. 

2 The Architecture Description Language JJ 

In this chapter we will present II, our Architecture Description Language (ADL), 
which supports the design of distributed component-oriented software systems. 
It provides concepts for separating the development of distributed independent 
software components from the interconnection and configuration of such compo- 
nents: although component dependency requirements can be stated with a single 
independent component, the explicit connection structure can be defined at a 
different point in the design process [6]. 

According to [7] a software component is a unit which provides its clients 
with services specified by its interface and encapsulates local structures that 
implement these services. It may use services of other components to realize the 
exported ones. Each component encapsulates one or more Abstract Data Types 
(ADTs), hence an object-based structuring of the whole architecture is enforced. 
Collections of components connected via use relations are called configurations. 
Also, configurations have in principle the same interfaces to their environment 
as single components and thus may be used as components hierarchically. 

In n, each component is described by four sections. The export section gives 
an abstract image of the component’s realization; the abstract data types stated 
here are public and may be used by other components. The body section de- 
scribes the realization of a component; here, the construction of the exported 
abstract data types is encapsulated. According to the concept of formal import, 
only requirements to imported abstract data types are specified in the import 
section. While configurations of components are built, the import section has to 
be actualized with export sections of potential server components via use rela- 
tions. Finally, in the common parameters section abstract data types are stated 
which are imported and exported unchanged. 

II is a multi-formalism language and single views can be seen as overlap- 
ping partial specifications of a component. Each section can be specified by four 
views: the type view describes the component’s invariant properties (according 
to execution of operations) by means of algebraic specification techniques, the 
imperative view defines imperative operation signatures and algorithms, the con- 
currency view specifies possible orderings of operation executions, the interaction 
view encapsulates information according to distribution of components. 

Due to the fact that in II each component specification is parameterized 
by its formal import it can be used with different parameter actualizations. A 
component developed and viewed in isolation is some kind of component tem- 
plate in contrast to the same component used within the specific context of 
the other components. Different instantiations of a component which can be 
connected via use relations are called component incarnations and the isolated 




component template is called Concurrently Executable Module (CEM). Thus, our 
approach takes an open world perspective: according to the concept of formal 
import a clear distinction can be made between the independent development 
of self-contained OEMs and the connection of component incarnations. During 
the development of a single CEM only requirements to imported services are 
described, the actual mapping from a component incarnation’s requirements to 
services offered by potential server incarnations is made within the component 
connections. Within a configuration of component incarnations not all open im- 
ports have to be actualized. They can be connected to the import requirements 
of the entire configuration in order to allow other components to be linked to 
the configuration at a different time. 

A distributed software system can now be described as a configuration of 
distributed components which communicate via local or remote use relations 
(cf. [8]). For each remote use relation between two distributed components, a 
communication protocol and functional as well as non-functional attributes for 
this protocol can be specified. Further, non-functional requirements regarding 
remote use relations and the performance of potential server components can be 
stated with a client component. The remote use relation is only valid for that 
component, if its performance attributes satisfy the component’s performance 
requirements. 

The tool PiLS (il-Language Syntax Editor) allows editing and visualizing 
of il-configurations. In addition a distributed object oriented implementation 
based on the Object Management Group’s standard CORBA can be gener- 
ated from a IT architecture description automatically. Details regarding our 
il/CORBA integration concept can be found in [8]. 



3 Performance Evaluation of the Design 



In addition to functional requirements, also non-functional requirements (e.g., re- 
sponse time, throughput, etc.) have essential impact on the design of distributed 
systems. This is true a priori, i.e. the analysis and assessment of a components’ 
performance should be possible while the entire design architecture is still un- 
finished, as well as a posteriori, i.e. measuring the efficiency of the components’ 
implementations. 

Using the IT language, the functional behaviour of distributed components 
and their connections can be described as well as performance-related attributes 
of this architecture. For functional as well as performance-related evaluation, we 
use the Queuing Specification and Description Language QSDL [3]. QSDL is an 
extension of the ITU’s Specification and Description Language SDL for evalu- 
ating systems wrt. non-functional properties. The transformation of a QSDL- 
specification to an executable program for simulation and validation of the spec- 
ified system is performed automatically by the tool QUEST that has been de- 
veloped at the University of Essen. By executing the simulator, stochastic per- 
formance measures can be gained. 




We have identified interfaces between the component model in II and the 
system specification in QSDL using ViewPoints a method engineering and inte- 
gration framework. Thus performance requirements of a software system identi- 
fied in its component model can be evaluated in its corresponding QSDL-system. 
The simulation results can be transferred back to the II world by means of the 
Viewpoint framework. Details according to the ViewPoint framework can be 
found in [4], while our il/QSDL integration concept is described in [3]. 

Within a QSDL specification, measurement of performance-related system 
properties is done with the help of the sensor concept. A sensor can be placed 
anywhere in the QSDL-system and collects information about system events 
during the simulation of the QSDL-system (e.g., a counter for signal through- 
put of a communication channel). QSDL provides a standard sensor library for 
the most usual performance attributes and also allows individual user-defined 
sensors. Finally, the evaluation results can be visualized using the QUEST tool. 

In n, the concept for a remote use relation’s performance attributes is 
adapted to QSDL’s sensor concept and the interaction view’s performance re- 
quirements are sensors extended by a compare operator and a concrete value 
(e.g., response time < 10 ms). Thus bidirectional relations of performance- 
related system properties between 77 and QSDL can be identified: performance 
attributes grasped in the architecture design can be evaluated and also the re- 
sults of the evaluation may feedback to new insights in the development cycle’s 
requirements stage. 

4 Conclusions 

In this paper we sketched how distributed component-oriented software archi- 
tectures can be designed and evaluated based on a concept of independently 
created and interconnected software components. We covered some important 
aspects of the design stage of the development cycle with the architecture specifi- 
cation language 77 and used the OMG standard CORBA for the implementation 
stage. We closed the gap between design and implementation by providing an 
integration concept for 77 and CORBA. 

We also discussed how performance-related requirements regarding distributed 
communication can be integrated into the 77 design model. Such a design model 
may be analysed quantitatively in order to gain information about the dis- 
tributed system’s functional and non-functional behaviour. This information 
may either justify design decisions or may lead to changes in the design ar- 
chitecture. 

5 Further Work 

We have completed the automated transformation from distributed 77 specifi- 
cations to OMG/IDL and the target language C-h- 1- for object implementations 
including runtime support. We use Sun SparcStations with Solaris and SunSoft’s 




CORBA realization NEO. While tool support exist for both the il-language and 
QSDL separately, we are also researching on implementing our il/QSDL inte- 
gration concept. 

For developing large dynamic evolving systems it is also important to over- 
come the closed world assumption not only at design stage, but also within the 
distributed CORBA implementation and the QSDL performance model. Cur- 
rently we are researching how to use dynamic invocation within the architec- 
ture’s CORBA implementation in order to access newly added objects at run- 
time. While the evaluation of a QSDL-system always requires an environement 
(at least an abstract description of a load generator), QSDL-processes can be 
created dynamically. 
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Abstract, In this paper we study applicability of the code inheritance 
mechanism to the domain of open component systems in light of so- 
called fragile base elass problem. We propose a system architecture based 
on diseiplined inheritanee and present three check lists for component 
framework designers, component framework developers, and its users. 



1 Introduction 

One of the most important characteristic features of open component systems 
is the late integration phase. End users obtain components from the software 
market and integrate them into their system. In general, parties developing the 
components are unaware of each other as well as of the end users that are going 
to integrate these components. 

The component oriented paradigm stemmed from the main principles of ob- 
ject orientation. Such concepts as encapsulation and subtyping are intrinsic to 
component development. One of the key ideas in object-oriented development is 
the construction of new objects by incremental modification of existing ones. Ap- 
parently, the possibility of constructing new components by reusing previously 
designed ones is highly desirable. The primary reuse mechanism employed in 
object-oriented languages is (code) inheritance. Whether the inheritance mech- 
anism can be used in component system development and whether it can extend 
over component boundaries is unclear and requires close consideration. 

In this paper we consider the so-called fragile base elass problem and its influ- 
ence on application of inheritance over component boundaries. At first glance the 
problem might appear to be caused by inadequate system specification or user 
assumptions of undocumented features. We consider an example which demon- 
strates that this is not the case and that the problem can be very concealed. 

We propose a disciplined approach to inheritance which allows safe imple- 
mentation reuse and provides high degree of flexibility. Our proposal is based 
on the research described in [4], where we abstracted the essence of the prob- 
lem into a flexibility property and explained why unrestricted code inheritance 
violates this property. We also suggested five requirements, justified by ortho- 
gonal examples, for disciplining inheritance. Then we formally proved that these 
requirements are sufficient for the flexibility property to hold. 




Here we present three check lists, for component framework designers, com- 
ponent framework developers, and its extenders. By verifying that every re- 
quirement in the corresponding list holds, all parties can make sure that they 
successfully avoid the fragile base class problem. 

2 The Fragile Base Class Problem 

The fragile base class problem becomes apparent during maintenance of open 
object-oriented systems. Imagine that a customer has obtained a certain compon- 
ent framework consisting of a collection of classes. In this framework inheritance 
is employed as the primary implementation reuse mechanism. The customer, 
willing to make slight modifications to the functionality provided by a frame- 
work class, inherits from it and overrides several methods. So far everything 
works fine and objects generated from the resulting class are perfectly substi- 
tutable for original ones generated from the framework class. When framework 
developers release a new version of their system, naturally they claim that the 
new version of the system is fully compatible with the previous one. Unfortu- 
nately, soon after obtaining the new version of the framework, the customer 
discovers that some custom extensions are invalidated. The following example, 
adopted from [8], illustrates the presented scenario. In this example a class Bag 
belongs to a framework, CountingBag is its custom extension, and Bag is a re- 
vision of the Bag. 

Bag — class 

b : bag of char 

init = b := |[ I 
adrf(val X : char) = 

b :=b U |»J 

addAlliyal bs : bag of char) 
begin var y\y € bs- 
while 6s ^ I I do 
self.add(y); 
bs := bs ^ lyj 
od 

end 

cMrdinalUy{ res r : inf) = 
r := |6| 

end 

Ba^ — class 

b : bag of char 
init = 6 := | | 

adrf(val X : char) = 6 := 6 U |»J 
addAU{-val bs : bag of char) ^b :=b U bs 
cardinality{ res r : int) = r := |6| 

end 



CountingBag — class 
inherits Bag 
n : int 

init = n := 0; super. init 
adrf(val X : char) = 

n := n -t 1; super. add(x) 



cardinality{ res r : inf) = 
r := n 

end 




It is easy to notice that if Bag is used as the base class for CountingBag, the 
resulting class returns the incorrect number of elements in the bag. 

Apparently, inheritance is responsible for the problem. Different kinds of 
problems connected to inheritance have been widely discussed in the literat- 
ure [7,10,2]. The source of these problems can be traced back to the fact that 
inheritance violates encapsulation [7]. In a closed system (at least in theory) 
encapsulation can be compromised in order to achieve the desired degree of 
flexibility. Correctness of the resulting system can be verified on the integra- 
tion phase. Since in open systems it is impossible to conduct a global integrity 
check, it becomes impossible to guarantee the overall correctness of the system. 
Therefore, the fragile base class problem is of particular importance for open 
component systems. If this problem were not considered at the design stage, it 
is too late to try to amend it during exploitation. 

The problem of safe modification of base classes in presence of independent 
extensions deserves a separate name. We have encountered the name Fragile 
Base Class Problem in the technical literature describing component standards 
[11,1]. Although we have noticed slight deviations from our understanding of the 
problem, we think that this name expresses the essence of the problem rather 
well. 



3 Component Framework Architecture 
Based on Disciplined Inheritance 



First let us briefly introduce the used terminology. When an extension class 
invokes its base class method, we say that an up-call has occurred; when a base 
classfragile invokes a method from a class derived from it, we refer to such an 
invocation as a down-call. A call of a method from another method in the same 
class is referred to as a self-call. We refer to an invocation of a base class method 
by an extension class as a super-call. 

We suggest a component framework architecture based on disciplined inher- 
itance which relies on inheritance for implementation reuse. Every class in the 
framework is to be represented by two, an interface definition class augmented 
with specifications of the intended functionality and its default implementation. 
We refer to the augmented interface class as a specification class. The default 
implementation remains completely hidden behind the specification class. There- 
fore, the user of the framework can rely only on the information provided by the 
specification class. When reusing the framework, the user derives an extension 
class from an appropriate framework class. However, what the user sees is just 
the specification class. This specification class is too abstract to be executed and 
at run time is substituted with its default implementation. 

With such a component framework architecture its designers, developers, and 
extenders should follow the check lists presented below. These check lists emerge 
from the formal study of the fragile base class problem undertaken in [4]. By 
verifying that every item in the corresponding list holds, all parties can make 




sure that they successfully avoid the problem. First we present the check list for 
framework designers: 

1. The framework designers should decide whether they want to fix the data 
representation of the framework class. In some languages [9] this decision 
can be expressed by putting the declaration of the instance variables in a 
private or protected section of the class definition. Private attributes are 
only accessible by methods of the same class, while protected attributes 
can be accessed by the extension class as well. When instance variables 
of the specification class appear in the protected section, implementation 
class must have the same data representation. When instance variables of 
the specification class are declared in the private section, implementation 
class can change the data representation. If future extensions are expected 
to require more freedom in modifying the class state than is allowed by 
the class client interface, the class can provide a number of low-level state 
modifying methods. Since having these methods as a part of the class client 
interface may be inappropriate, we suggest declaring them as protected [7]. 

2. Specification class method bodies must indicate all sel/ method calls. 

Now let us consider the check list for framework implementors: 

1. The implementation class can change the data representation of the specific- 
ation class only if it is declared as private. 

2. A method of the implementation class may self-call only those methods that 
are self-called by its counterpart in the specification class. 

3. When verifying that some method of the implementation is a refinement of 
a matching method in the specification, instead of considering the bodies of 
the self-called methods, one should consider the bodies of the corresponding 
methods in the specification. 

And finally let us consider the following cheek list for framework extenders: 

1. A method of an extension class may only self-call those methods that are 
self-called by its counterpart in the specification class, or it may make up- 
calls to these methods. Plus, an extension method may always make up-calls 
to its counterpart in the specification class. 

2. When verifying that some method of the extension is a refinement of a 
matching method in the specification, one should disregard the fact that 
due to dynamic binding the base class can make down calls to the extension 
class methods. One should consider that the base class calls its own methods 
instead. 

3. The extension class may not establish an invariant binding values of inherited 
instance variables with values of its own instance variables. 

4 Conclusions 

We have discussed the fragile base class problem and its impact on component 
systems. The name fragile base class problem was introduced while discussing 




component standards [11,1] since it has critical significance for component sys- 
tems. Modification of components by their developers should not affect compon- 
ent extensions of their users in any respect. First of all, recompilation of derived 
classes should be avoided if possible [1]. This issue constitutes a syntactic as- 
pect of the problem. While being apparently important, that problem is only 
a technical issue. Even if recompilation is not necessary, component developers 
can make inconsistent modifications. Such inconsistent base class modifications 
constitute a semantic aspect of the problem, which is the focus of our study. This 
aspect of the problem was recognized by COM and Oberon/F developers [11,5]. 
They see the root of the problem in inheritance violating data encapsulation 
and choose to abandon inheritance, by employing the forwarding architecture. 
Although solving the problem, this approach comes at the cost of reduced flex- 
ibility. 

We formulate an architectural approach based on disciplined inheritance com- 
bining flexibility of an ordinary inheritance architecture with safety of a forward- 
ing architecture. We also present guidelines for constructing component systems 
employing inheritance and avoiding the fragile base class problem. 

The fragile base class problem in our formulation (although they do not refer 
to it by this name) is considered by Steyaert et al. in [8] and by Kiczales and 
Lamping in [3]. The first paper is most closely related to our work. The authors 
introduce reuse eontraets “that record the protocol between managers and users 
of a reusable asset” . Acknowledging that “reuse contracts provide only syntactic 
information” they claim that “this is enough to firmly increase the likelihood of 
behaviorally correct exchange of parent classes”. In our opinion such syntactic 
reuse contracts are insufficient to guard against the fragile base class problem. 

The objective of the paper by Kiczales and Lamping is to develop a meth- 
odology for informally specifying a framework, so that the specification would 
accurately describe its functionality and provide the framework user with ap- 
propriate leeway for extending and reusing it. However, their recommendations 
are based only on empirical expertise. We believe that such methodology should 
be grounded on a mathematical basis and developing it constitutes the ultimate 
goal of our research. 

Effects of disciplining inheritance the way we propose on component and 
object-oriented languages and systems require separate consideration and con- 
stitute the subject of our future research. The other research direction is in 
generalizing the results by weakening the restrictions we have imposed on the 
inheritance mechanism. 
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Abstract, The emerging technologies such as software components and 
the Internet challenge the way software is produced and marketed. The 
social, technical and organizational aspects of the software business will 
change significantly compared to the traditional understanding. Discus- 
sions about software components are often mainly limited to the technical 
aspects of interoperability. The purpose of this position paper is to moti- 
vate for a broader interdisciplinary discussion about components includ- 
ing technical aspects, but also organizational, social and even marketing 
aspects. We investigate these various aspects to develop the concept of a 
software engineering environment capable to face the outlined challenge. 



1 Introduction 

Software components are a promising paradigm shift and could answer the soft- 
ware crisis by attacking the conceptual essence of the difficulties inherent in the 
nature of the software. Compared to other engineering disciplines where compo- 
nents are used successfully and decide the business success, software component 
technology is not yet mature. Discussions about components are often mainly 
limited to the technical aspects [3] of interoperability. Contrarily, industry re- 
ports to be more challenged by organizational or social aspects when using com- 
ponents in large software projects. Cox [1] argues that the difficulties we have 
long experienced in the software field including our efforts to reuse software com- 
ponents are the result of a ’’technocentric” view of software development. I agree 
and provocatively add that component research issues do not differ significantly 
from object research issues from a technical point of view. The specific nature 
and challenge of components become only visible if we accept software produc- 
tion and markets to happen in a complex socio-technical system. Thus, to take 
full advantage and to evolve the paradigm shift we need to go beyond objects. 
The investigations should encompass technical but also social, organizational 
and market issues. This also allows to distinguish components from objects in 
an attempt to gain a more specific focus on what components are all about. 

The emerging technologies such as software components and the Internet will 
have an increasing impact on the way software is produced and marketed. Tra- 
ditional approaches of the software business are substituted or complemented by 
various new approaches closely related to the underlying emerging technology. 
Although the changes are triggered by technical issues the software component 
business is not restricted to a technical challenge. Technical aspects like interop- 
erability issues are certainly critical for a successful deployment of the component 
business. But the significantly changing organizational and social aspects facing 




the problem of the decentralized management of software processes and products 
shared world-wide among heterogeneous organizations are also a difficult task. 
Even marketing aspects tightly correlated with the emerging technologies should 
be investigated carefully to establish the various new business opportunities. We 
investigate these various aspects in the GIPSY (Generating Integrated Process 
support SYstems) project to develop the concept of a software engineering en- 
vironment capable to support the development and maintenance of high quality 
software components in a global context. Thus, our concerns are issues that are 
relevant for software engineering environments. This paper intends to motivate 
for a broader interdisciplinary discussion about components and outlines the 
organizational aspects of software components. 

2 Organization 

To understand the software component business we should carefully observe 
other engineering disciplines where components play a key role. Car manufac- 
turers for example are managing a complex network of enterprises delivering the 
various components of a car just in time to be put together to the final product. 
The various nodes of this network have to co-operate tightly on a high level 
to assure a high quality work including the areas of development, production, 
maintenance and marketing. Therefore, enterprises weaken their boundaries and 
appear as one unitary organization from the viewpoint of an external observer 
and build a so-called ’virtual organization’ [4] . This flexible and dynamic organi- 
zation concept has many advantages, single nodes can for example be exchanged 
by alternative enterprises. The organizational and social aspects of such a het- 
erogeneous virtual organization are an immense challenge since the organizations 
differ typically in many aspects such as location, technology, methods, culture, 
policy, strategy, skill, quality and more. 

The analogy to the software component business is obvious: Different com- 
ponent producers need to co-operate tightly on a high level to assure proper 
component interoperability by sharing and linking their development processes 
resulting in tightly co-operating virtual organizations. But compared to the car 
manufacturer there are two major differences that make virtual organization 
within the software component business much more challenging to manage. The 
car manufacturer keeps its organizational structure quite stable once developed 
and the applied composition techniques are more advanced. Within the software 
component business the product has a more dynamic nature and virtual orga- 
nizations are formed more dynamically. Component producers form a virtual 
organization with the goal of building a configuration of properly interoperat- 
ing components. In fact, for every client that likes to use a set of interoperating 
components, there is a virtual organization of component producers co-operating 
to meet this specific requirement. As a vision, the development efforts of many 
individual component producers together may be regarded as one large global 
development process consisting of many linked processes. Managing such a soft- 
ware process on a high level across enterprise boundaries within a virtual orga- 




nization is an enormous challenge since the various process parts are managed 
decentralized and linked into the global context of the virtual organization. 

Besides components Java also popularized concepts like ’write once, run ev- 
erywhere’ and the distribution of software components across the Internet. Com- 
ponents are collected from different nodes of the global Internet and configured 
on the client machine to support a certain task. Everyone knows the problem of 
hyperlinks in the World Wide Web pointing to nowhere. The obvious reason for 
that is the decentralized management of link configurations by every web par- 
ticipant not controlled by any organization or policy. Whereas web surfers are 
just upset about the missing links, the consequences in the component business 
are more dramatic. If a client intents to collect a configuration of components 
from different locations of the web, every component should be available at the 
right version and the configuration should be confirmed from the virtual orga- 
nization of the involved component producers as a stable package of properly 
interoperating components. Missing versions and incorrectly configured sets of 
components can not be accepted within the software component business. Ver- 
sions and configurations need to be available, persistence and stable. Assigning 
expire dates to components and valid configurations should be considered. In ad- 
dition, versions of compilers and runtime systems should also be kept, especially 
if we think about software only compiled and distributed on demand. 

The consequences seem to be significant, if we focus on the responsibility of 
providing component interoperability. If a producer for example releases a new 
version of an operating system, everyone hopes (’plug and pray’ mentality) that 
actual software versions running on top of the new release of the operating system 
still work properly. In fact, every software running on top of an operating system 
is invalidated after a new release of the operating system until the component 
producer establishes a new link from its component to the new version of the 
operating system confirming proper interoperability. The complex network of 
component versions, configurations and dependencies updated decentralized is 
difficult to control. This world-wide global configuration management system 
for products is a severe organizational challenge. Introducing a simple version 
concept to Java is definitely a first step to face the challenge [5]. 

3 Facing The Challenge 

As outlined above, the decentralized management of products and processes and 
organization forms within a virtual organization represents a severe challenge 
with a significant impact on the concepts of supporting tools. The difficulty 
mainly comprises the heterogeneity of the virtual organization, since the par- 
ticipating autonomous organizations vary in many respects including various 
locations, cultures, policies, strategies, methods and more. 

We are investigating the concept for a software engineering environment 
(SEE) framework capable to support the global software process within a virtual 
organization. We believe that the outlined significantly changing challenge force 
the requirements for a SEE to be revised compared to traditional concepts. A 




SEE should more support between the nodes of the organization than within 
the nodes where autonomy is particularly preserved. There is a strong need for 
a common understanding of organization to be shared among the participating 
organizations. Thus, a SEE should enable communication about organization 
rather than forcing the various nodes to use sophisticated models. 

We believe organizational integrity to be the most important design issue 
of a SEE aimed to face the outlined challenge. Organizational integrity encom- 
passes the common understanding of the structure and evolution of product, 
process and organization form shared among all development process partici- 
pants including users and tools. A promising and rather obvious approach to 
handle organizational integration is to achieve structural unity among the three 
main organizational structures [6] by using similar structures to manage the or- 
ganizational aspects of product, process and organization form. We use a simple 
3D model to represent structure (2 dimensions) and evolution (3rd dimension) 
of a software product and its process. Development processes of different com- 
ponents that interoperate in a certain way are linked together. The links are 
established on different layers with respect to the history dimension, thus indi- 
cating which versions of the components interoperate. Whereas this approach 
promises a rather easy way to obtain organizational integrity, its limitations 
are also clear. To gain structural unity each structure has to sacrifice some of 
its specific characteristics. We believe that gaining organizational integrity by 
sacrifying sophisticated aspect-specific structures is the better choice than vice 
versa to face the outlined challenge. 

4 Markets 

All aspects of the traditional software business such as software engineering, 
maintenance, distribution and marketing are challenged by the emerging tech- 
nologies. Because of the impact of the emerging technologies on component mar- 
keting aspects a tight cooperation between component development and mar- 
keting is required to establish the various new business opportunities triggered 
by the technology shift. The emerging technology gives highly skilled small com- 
petitors the chance to compete on the global market. Components allow small 
competitors to provide a solution for a specific need, there is no need for a single 
provider to offer an integrated all inclusive product. Such monolithic products 
can be substituted by competitive configurations of components provided by 
virtual organizations dynamically built among small providers within virtual or- 
ganizations. The Internet is the perfect platform for cooperation and marketing 
to reach the global market with only low investment. The component market 
may transform the producer-driven software market into a customer-driven one. 
Publishing and connecting processes in a global context opens up many business 
opportunities. Eor example, an electronic product catalogue with interoperabil- 
ity, version and configuration information about components could be built on 
top of the model introduced above and could be an important part of a virtual 
software house of components on the World Wide Web (software offers, cata- 




logue, on-line consulting, distribution, updating, pay-per-use and more). Such 
an interactive catalogue could be provided with the outlined method. Attractive 
3-dimensional navigation through virtual software stores may be performed in 
order to find consistent combinations of components. 

5 Conclusions and Outlook 

All aspects of the traditional software business are significantly challenged by 
emerging technologies such as software components and the Internet. There are 
major changes of the social, technical and organizational aspects of the software 
component business compared with traditional approaches, especially, if the fo- 
cus is put on the use and development of components within virtual organiza- 
tions. The decentralized management of products, processes shared among het- 
erogeneous virtual organizations is challenging but essential for the development 
and marketing of high quality software components in a global context. To face 
the challenge future SEEs need to provide more support between groups across 
organizational boundaries and less within groups where skill and motivation of 
group members decide the success and not a sophisticated tool. The software 
engineering environment community should carefully consider these changing 
aspects for the concept of SEEs. 

A simple model needs to be defined enabling organizational integration within 
virtual organizations, which encompasses the common understanding of the 
structure and evolution of product, process and organization form shared among 
all process participants (users and tools). We propose a similar 3D model to rep- 
resent the structure and evolution of a software product and its process. This 
leads to the structural unity of product, process and organization form, which 
we believe to provide organizational integrity. This simple model could be the 
underlying concept of future SEEs supporting software process and configuration 
management within virtual organizations. 
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Abstract. The use of component-oriented systems in a workhow sys- 
tem solves several problems of today’s workhow systems like e. g. lacking 
adaptability. For that purpose, however, both systems must be modihed 
and coupled in a two level system. In this paper several modihcations 
are proposed that will improve the systems’ cooperation, like the cre- 
ation of interfaces and the provision of a process context, as well as the 
introduction of interactively changeable views in the application. 
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1 Introduction 

A workflow management system [5] is a software system for the coordination 
and cooperative execution of business processes in distributed heterogeneous 
computer environments. The objectives of a workhow system are in a hrst phase 
the modelling of the structure of an enterprise and of the sequence of all business 
procedures, and in a second phase the controlling, supervising and recording of 
the execution of all modelled processes. All sequential or parallel relationships 
between process steps are specihed in business process models or workflows. It is 
determined for each step which work objects (data and documents) and which 
human, technical and organizational resources are necessary for the execution. 
A process step, also called activity, is a piece of continuous work executed by 
one person. The actor of an activity can use an interactive application program 
to fulhl the objective of the activity. 

Components are reusable software building blocks which can be assembled 
or disassembled in an application without violating its integrity. A component- 
oriented system is an architecture for a software system which provides the in- 
frastructure for components. An implementation of this architecture consists of 
an application development environment and a runtime environment for com- 
ponents. A component-based system uses components only in the development 
environment. 

Workflow systems and component -oriented systems have similar assignments 
and use similar technical approaches to facilitate the development of applica- 
tions. But they differ in the application domain and in the magnitude of the 
application. Workflow systems control enterprise-wide applications that consists 
of activities. Component-oriented systems control local applications that con- 
sists of software building blocks. This paper is going to show how both systems 
can beneht from each other. 




After describing some problems of current workflow systems these problems 
are used to motivate the use of component-oriented programming in workflow 
systems. A pure combination of both systems is insufhcient, instead a coupling 
of the systems is demanded. This is proved by proposing a solution approach 
for each itemized problem. In the last section all essential ideas are summed up. 

2 Problem Description 

The use of current workflow systems reveals some problems. In this section all 
those problems are discussed which can be solved or reduced using component- 
oriented programming. 

Adaptability Problem in Activities 

Before the emergence of workflow systems, business processes were realized with 
big monolithic business applications. In order to preserve marketability, business 
processes must be adaptable to the actual market situation. These requests for 
change must be implemented by programmers of business application vendors. 
Hence, adaption is costly, time-consuming and expensive. 

These facts have resulted in the development of workflow systems. Hereby, 
business processes are divided into a function-oriented part — the work steps — 
and a process-oriented part — the relationship between the steps. Because of the 
abstract representation of the workflow, the user can adapt the workflow more 
easily than programmers can adapt monolithic business application. Workflow 
systems, however, only allow adaption in the process-oriented part. 
Heterogenous System Environments 

Workflow systems are used in a very heterogenous infrastructure of computer 
equipments, which is grown by and by. Hence, workflows have to be platform 
independent. The specihcation is already platform independent, but the appli- 
cations are not. Therefore, an activity needs one platform specihc application 
for each platform. Every application used in a workflow system needs to exist 
in several portations: one application for each platform. Alternatively, applica- 
tions with similar functionality have to exist for each platform. This approach 
is unsatisfying, costly and expensive. 

Incomplete Reuse of Workflows 

The reuse of workflows in a different company requires the possibility of adapting 
the workflow by the user and the possibility to run the applications on all used 
platforms. As a consequence of the two subsections above reuse of workflows is 
not really possible. 

Unspecific Applications 

Workflow systems are especially useful when workflows are executed often. 
Therefore, the applications should be accommodated very well to their oper- 
ation area in order to achieve high productivity. But customized applications 
must be bought expensively from software vendors. Instead, generic standard 
applications are often used. But these applications can only be limited incom- 
pletely to their task domain. The user is allowed to do much more than he 
should. The workflow system has only few possibilities to check what is done 




in activities. The incomplete adaption to the task domain makes the task more 
costly and error prone than necessary. 

No Mutual Profit of Services 

Standard applications have no knowledge about their use in a workflow system. 
So they cannot use services offered by the workflow system. Vice versa, the 
workflow system sees activities as black boxes. It is not able to control the 
applications in the activities. As a consequence of this lacking arrangement, 
services may be implemented twice. 

3 Using Workflow and Component Systems Together 

3.1 Combining Workflow and Component Systems 

An approach is to use component -oriented programming for the development of 
applications in activities. Workflow systems are a large and rewarding applica- 
tion domain because the complexity of program logic in activities is typically low 
and often similar. It turns out quickly that today’s systems are not prepared 
satisfactorily for that use if they are not modihed for that purpose. So, the 
combination of these unmodihed systems shows the problems mentioned above 
in a different perspective: 

• A simple combination does not eliminate the problem of lacking mutual 
proht. 

• Now, the user has the possibility to create customized applications with 
components providing standard functions. Unfortunately for every new adap- 
tion (like a different color) a new additional application is needed. In addition, 
applications cannot be customized dependent on the task domain (e. g. a certain 
activity in a process). 

• The problem of heterogenous system environments is not solved if the 
components remain platform dependent. 

• Reuse will be possible when the problems of heterogeneity and adaptation 
will be solved. 

• The applications in the activities can be adapted by the user if component- 
oriented systems are used. This is not valid for a component-based system! 
Indeed the possibility to adapt applications is not supported very well from 
today’s component systems. The user cannot adapt an application easily: 

Functionality dealing with the cooperation of components can only be gath- 
ered with difficulty. Events and callbacks are used as a communication technique. 
The code of these callbacks is spread over all components. Therefore, the user 
must accumulate the knowledge of the structure of a component-application in 
a reengineering phase by himself. 

The replacement and addition of components is not supported in an adequate 
way by today’s component systems. There are no integrity checks whether all 
required interfaces and preconditions are met when using a the new component. 
The user has to test it by himself. 

The glue code is necessary for the creation of callbacks and allows the coop- 
eration of components. Glue code is usually written in the same language with 




which the component is implemented, and not in a language which is tailored to 
user skill. Most of all the code must be interactively testable. 

3.2 Coupling Workflow and Component Systems 

The combined use of unmodihed systems solves the problems mentioned only 
partly. Therefore, it has to be examined if it would not be more successful 
not only to combine but also to couple both systems. In such a coupling both 
systems can be modihed and enhanced with additional functionality to solve 
these problems. Objective of the coupling is to allow transfer and adjustment of 
similar technologies for a redundance-free partitioning of responsibilities and to 
allow a highly effective cooperation. The coupling results in a two level system 
where each single system can be used on its own, too. 

In the following subsections, a solution is proposed for each problem men- 
tioned. Also, some technical aspects concerning implementation aspects are 
discussed. 

To: No Mutual Profit of Services 

Both systems must be modihed in a way that they offer their services in public 
interfaces. Double implementations can be avoided if it is dehned which system 
implements the service and which system uses the service. An example for such 
an API are controlling functions for components. A controlled abort, a resume, 
as well as storing and loading of component states are important functions to 
support error handling of the workflow system [4] . 

An example for the distribution of functionality is the transport of software. 
With the help of internet protocols a workflow system can transport and install 
applications at the actor’s computer [3]. This functionality can also be used for 
the transport of components, just like the loading of java applets in a html-page. 
To: Unspecific Applications 

Component-oriented applications need to be aware of the surrounding process 
to be able to customize to a specific task. This can be achieved with a process 
context. 

A process context is a logical storage used by components to store and retrieve 
data. The workflow system provides and manages different contexts. Contexts 
can be defined through conditions. For example, a person can form a context, 
but also a workflow instance or an activity in a workflow template. The concept 
of a process context allows context sensitive applications. 

A component can store the attributes’ values, configuration scripts or other 
data in the context. For example, a context sensitive command history can be 
implemented. Default values in data entries are another example. Thus, an 
actor can use the old data he had typed in last time using this application. 

To: Heterogenous System Environments 

The problem of heterogeneity can be overcome if the component system and the 
components are implemented in a platform independent programming language 
(like Java, Tcl/Tk or Python). 

To: Adaptability Problem in Activities 

Analogous to the modelling of workflows, application must be modelled to allow 
easy-to-use adaption for the users. 




The user can change an application built with components on three adaption 
levels: The hrst level is limited to changes of the component attributes. On the 
second level glue code used for the component communication can be adapted 
to change the cooperative behaviour of the component-application. These two 
levels can be controlled by the process context. On a third level the user can 
replace and add whole components and change the structure of the component- 
application. 

To perform this adaption work the user needs easy-to-use editor tools. 
Graphical methods are necessary to describe the functionality of the whole ap- 
plication on a level of high abstraction. The understanding of a component- 
application’s functionality can be improved by the introduction of views. A 
vtew shows a certain aspect of the application. The user can use a view to 
change something interactively in the component-application. 

Adaptations made by the user have to be stored. The scope of adaptations 
may differ. Global adaptations are valid for all users, while local adaptations 
are only visible in a certain context. 

4 Conclusion 

In today’s workflow systems the adaptability of workflows ends at platform de- 
pendent activities. This results in bad reusability. Furthermore, control over 
applications is minimal and applications cannot use workflow services. There- 
fore, potential for automatism is not used. 

A hrst approach to improvement is to use component-oriented systems in 
activities. But a simple combination of unmodihed systems does not succeed 
satisfactorily. There is a need for higher coupling. 

The creation of a two level system-coupling requires several modihcations in 
both systems. The following modihcations have been proposed in this paper. 
The introduction of interfaces will allow redundance-free partitioning of system 
tasks. The introduction of a process context will enable the use of highly specihc 
applications (context sensitive applications). By using interactive editable views, 
modelling the functionality of an application built of components, the user can 
more easily adapt these applications. 
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Abstract, Composition of program components must be expressed in 
some language, and late composition can be achieved by an interpreter for 
the composition language. A suitable notion of component is obtained by 
identifying it with the semantics of a generalised structured command. 
Experiences from programming language design, specification and im- 
plementation then apply. A component can be considered as defining 
objects or commands according to convenience. 

A description language including type information provides sufficient 
means to describe component interaction according to the underlying 
abstract notion of components. Actual compositions can be type checked 
before execution. 

Keywords: Interpretation, polymorphism, modularity, reuse. 



1 Introduction 

An application program may contain an interpreter that maps eommands into 
computations which are characteristic for the program’s application domain. 
The set of acceptable commands is called the command language. Typically 
an interpreter is programmed to operate in a cyclic fashion: read a command, 
perform the computation, repeat. The term command language interface is used 
to describe this situation. 

Interpretation seems also to be relevant for late composition of independently 
developed components: some expression is needed to indicate an actual compo- 
sition and the set of possible expressions forms a language. 

The various tasks involved in the construction of a command language in- 
terface can best be compared to the design of a programming language and the 
implementation of a corresponding compiler /interpreter. In itself the design of a 
decent programming language is no simple task and neither is the construction 
of an interpreter or compiler. Tools exist for the construction part, but these are 
targeted primarily at computing science specialists. 

This abbrieviated short paper describes an effort to generate interpreters 
for composition languages. It is partly justified by the view that a portable 
interpreter construction tool with its language family may form a standard for 
a component market. 

Figure 1 shows the overall structure of the intended system. The achievements 
can be summarised as follows: 
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Fig. 1. System structure 



- A particular language is described by a set of signatures. 

- A generated translator augments commands with type information. 

^ A code generator encodes commands for interpretation. 

- An abstract controller interprets encoded commands as socket calls. 

- A dispatcher generator that generates sockets that interface semantics. 

- A skeleton generator maps signatures to empty semantics routines. 

The short paper contains an introduction to the language family with emphasis 
on use, illustrations of component descriptions, a short description of a related 
system development discipline, various observations for discussion, and finally 
it relates this to some work of others. The structure is maintained here, where 
explanationes have been shortened. 



2 Weak Abstraction Languages 

A family of languages, called weak abstraction languages, has been identified and 
a tool for generating interpreters for them has been developed. The languages 
are intended to describe combination of commands with their semantics written 
in another language. In principle the components that implements the semantics 
may be written in different languages. An example: 










program! 

listpackage a; 

induction(l: :2: :3: :4: :nil) { 

a. split (problem) {0} {hd+result (tl)} 

}} 

This is a small program that uses three components: a statement-like component 
program! ■ ■ • }j a class-like listpackage to introduce the type of lists with poly- 
morphic operations on them, and finally induction with traits that makes it 
both class- and statement-like. The program uses induction over a list of integers 
to find the sum of the lists’ elements. The short paper provides more details. 

The example is a toy program, primarily of academic interest. However, the 
general principles have been used in serious applications like a compiler and a 
document preparation system. 

Each language can be characterised semantically as a particular set of higher- 
order, polymorphic functions that can be freely combined within the limits de- 
termined by a type system. Syntactically the languages unify the notions of 
statements and objects. 

3 Description of Weak Abstraction Languages 

Usually a language is described by a set of production rules that form the gram- 
mar of the language. A weak abstraction language is essentially described by a 
number of signatures which can be conceived as its grammar. 

A signature is similar to the description of a routine in a typed, polymorphic 
programming language. It associates a name with a number of types, plaees and 
parts that must be filled in when it is used in a command. Types are filled in 
automatically. The others may be filled in with values or eommand sequenees. 
Consider the description of the induction-component used above: 

SIG induction OF DATA,V (value 
ijustification (problem: DATA) 

[result (subprob I en?: DATA) :V] :V 
]:V; 

A signature in a bracket describes a part. Parts similar to those of ordinary 
structured statements have names (here written in italics for help only.) Uses of 
induction have the form 

±nduct±on(value} {justification} 

The names problem and result may be used in the justification-paxt of a 
command and they can be compared to member names of a class. 

Types are not used in commands, but can appear in error messages. Type 
variability is supported: induction may be applied to values of type DATA 
for various instantiations of DATA. The listpackage introduces a List type- 
constructor and binary operators, like : : , that can be used on operands of type 
A and A List, say, for various instantiations of A. 

Part names (those in italics) are very useful in an informal explanation: 




Provided the justification, for some intended /, computes 
/(O) when problem=0 and 

/(problem), assuming result(i) = /(i) for 0<=i<problem 
then ±nduct±on(value}{ justification} will compute /[value). 

This applies when DATA is instantiated as integer. It will be the user’s responsi- 
bility to apply induction only for appropriate instantiations of DATA. Note that 
the names problem and result are introduced implicitly with justification 
as their scope. This mechanism is called implicit name introduction. 

4 System Development Discipline 

When a system can be identified with an interpreter for a particular weak ab- 
straction language, an effective system development discipline can be prescribed. 
System and language design become closely connected: useful components cor- 
respond to semantics of useful commands. 

The construction of interpreters for composition of components has been 
automated. The steps needed to modify an actual system are: 

1. Copy a language core to a new development directory. 

2. Add signatures to a file and generate empty semantics. 

3. Modify the semantics and generate a system. 

4. Test for adequacy. 

Once developed and tested within one system a component can be transfered to 
another in object form. Incremental development is assumed to dominate. 

As mentioned previously semantics routines can be plugged into sockets and 
tools exists to generate both the base containing the socket interface and empty 
semantics routines that fit into the sockets. It means that a particular language 
can be tested as soon as it has been described formally, i.e. programs can be 
expressed and considered as pseudocode in an early phase. Furthermore, the tests 
become more and more meaningful as the individual components are developed. 

Very few systems will probably be developed from scratch since most will 
contain some primitives of general interest, e.g. if- and while-commands. 

5 Discussion 

A component may be considered (and defined as) class-like when that point 
of view seems adequate. A component’s signature is similar to a template but 
signatures is a more powerful notion. 

A supplier may contribute to a system with a precompiled component in ob- 
ject module form accompanied by a signature for it. Integration will be straight- 
forward according to the description of system development. 

A fixed number of component definitions is assumed in the described system. 
Modification of a component involves re-integration of the entire system. Rirther 




investigations are needed if modification, removal or addition of a component 
should be allowed on the fly. 

The techniques used for composition of components combine the mechanisms 
of structured statement composition and implicit name introduction (ordinar- 
ily associated only with abstract data structures.) Both mechanisms can be 
explained simply in terms of higher-order constructs. The techniques are well 
understood and acceptable with respect to efficiency. 

Late composition of components via an interpreter is particularly interest- 
ing when it conforms to general programming language principles, because early 
composition then should be an alternative choice. It will provide the freedom 
either to pay composition costs once for a fixed composition, or to pay it re- 
peatedly for the sake of flexibility. In both cases a supplier might be able to 
contribute the same component in object module form only, so the choice can 
be left to the composer. 

6 Related Work 

Any program that takes text as input can be considered an interpreter, although 
often with a very primitive input language, similar in nature perhaps to assembly 
languages. No sharp dividing line seems useful to distinguish those with a flexible 
command language. One conclusion could be that language interpretation should 
be essential knowledge for all programmers of systems that take text as inputs. 

One example of a set of tools to provide a command language interface is Tcl 
[3]. It is untyped and has rather unusual scope-rules. Its success, not the least 
to define the language Tk for the application domain of building graphical user 
interfaces, witnesses to the value of having a command language interface for an 
application domain. 

An interpreted, general programming language may of course be used to de- 
velop application systems. This may lead to nice systems provided the language 
is seen as pleasing, that the possible cost of changing existing programming 
habits is not considered too high, and that the resulting programs meet the 
users’ expectations with respect to performance. The application area of Tk has 
been approached in this way by using the languages Scheme [1] and ML [2] as 
interfaces to the semantics underlying Tk. 

The form of signatures presented has its roots in the design of a general 
programming language that has been described in [4] . 
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Abstract. The design of components for open systems has led to the 
study of new systems and their properties. Most of these systems try 
to facilitate the design of components by incorporating new features, 
services and utilities that solve the basic problems of open systems: het- 
erogeneity, partial knowledge of the components, and dynamic changes 
in the system’s configuration. However, our approach is not focused on 
the system but on the components themselves. This paper defines the 
properties that components of those systems should have and introduces 
a framework to implement them. 



1 Introduction 

There is now an increasing interest in the study of Open Systems, and in par- 
ticular in the Independently Extensible systems [5] as the base for a component 
market. In this market users are able to buy or rent reusable components off the 
shelf and compose them to build their applications. 

Extensible systems allow new functionality to be added at run time. Inde- 
pendently Extensible systems allow extensions of the system to be developed 
by different people in ignorance of each other [6]. In these systems, the key 
are the software components, individual units that can be reused by any end- 
user to build up his system. Usually users are third parties willing to compose 
them without modifications. The study of the properties that systems should 
have to allow late composition of components is an active area of research, and 
Component-Oriented Programming (COP) is proving to be a natural extension 
of Object-Oriented Programming (OOP) for these types of systems. 

So far, most of the efforts have been invested in improving the systems, 
incorporating the services and facilities that allow components to run on them 
more easily and to adapt to their changes. Examples of these systems are Hector 
or ASX, or component architectures as Infospheres, Java"'"'^ Beans or IBM Aglets. 
In them, the system developer can count on a good set of tools that allow 
a better design and implementation of components. However, all the facilities 
not directly offered by the system have to be taken over by the components 
themselves, which forces each designer to add them to its components in an 
individual fashion and therefore with no guarantee of modularity, portability, 
or openness. In general, system restrictions should be incorporated, if possible, 
separately from the component’s code; hardwiring time or other constraints into 
the component’s code jeopardizes reusability and may bring other undesirable 
results, as for instance mentioned in [2]. 




Our approach is not so much focused on the system itself, but on the compo- 
nents. We need to incorporate the desired properties to them, in a modular and 
independent fashion. This leads to a methodology for the design of components, 
whereby components can be designed to concentrate just on their goal (i.e. their 
computational aspects) without taking into account other particular issues of 
the systems they will run on. When an end-user buys or rents a component 
to build up his application, he may buy as well some add-on properties to the 
component, like time control if his application is time-critical or robustness if his 
running environment is unsafe. In this way, components are designed indepen- 
dently from the systems they will run on, and the components they will compose 
with. Later, the appropriated properties to cope with the system’s requirements 
can be added to them. 

With this in mind, our proposed solution is based on a tripartite structure 
“components/add-on properties/systems” instead of the standard pair “compo- 
nents/systems”. Systems have just to provide the supporting infrastructure for 
components to work and interoperate among themselves. The add-on properties 
are abilities that components can incorporate to adapt to the systems. Separat- 
ing these concerns allows a modular and independent addition of properties to 
components, benefitting a simpler design and the reuse of components. 

Our contribution is twofold. On one hand we have identified some basic 
properties that allow components to achieve their goals in open and changing 
environments. And on the other, we also introduce an architecture to define and 
implement properties in a modular and independent fashion. To support the 
model we have built a general framework that allows the definition, design and 
implementation of properties. 

2 The Properties 

We have identified three main properties: Autonomy, Robustness and Competi- 
tiveness. Each one deals with specific problems of the open and extensible sys- 
tems, like dynamic re-configuration, error detection and recovery, maintainability 
and adaptability. Autonomy can be defined as the ability of a component to take 
its own decisions in an independent way (however, by autonomous we do not 
mean self-sufficient or self-reliant). Robustness guarantees reliability and secure 
access. And Competitiveness provides the component with a general philosophy 
of survival in terms of a resistance and durability. 

Being such a general and complex abilities, the key idea is to define them in 
terms of the composition of “smaller” basic properties. Thus, we can define the 
property of Autonomy as the composition of other three properties: 

— Independence: The component should be self-governed, able to discover the 
services it needs and free to decide the solutions to hire in each situation. 

— Adaptability: The component should be able to accommodate to different 
interfaces and protocols, and to changes in the requirements. It has to be 
composible, flexible, versatile and extensible. 




— Self-Protection: The component should protect itself against external failures 
and unforeseen circumstances. The component cannot depend on the rest of 
the components’ behavior and well-functioning. 

Robustness is achieved through the composition of three basic properties: 

— Integrity: The component has to offer a robust behavior under a variety of 
circumstances, different inputs and different uses of its interface, valid or 
invalid ones. This property checks pre-conditions on the incoming messages, 
verifies (and puts right) the order in which they are received and the time 
interval between them, etc. 

— Secure Access: Every access to and from the component must be authorized. 
Unlawful entries and illegal outputs have to be detected and banned. Sig- 
natures can be added and later checked using this property, and encryption 
mechanisms can be used. System laws can be not only defined with this 
property, but also enforced. 

— High Availability: The component should protect itself against failures in the 
processes or machines executing it. 

Finally, Competitiveness can be expressed in terms of: 

— Best Effort/Least Losses: The component should try its best to satisfy its 
users in terms of response time, functionality and quality of the services 
provided, whilst maintaining its suffering and losses to a minimum when 
servicing requests. 

— Durability: The component has to incorporate mechanisms to be able to be 
renewable, keep itself updated and improve over time. 



3 The Model and its Implementation 

3.1 Components 

In general, components can be seen as encapsulation of programs. The “capsuZe” 
abstracts the program functionality, offers a common interface to the program 
services, hides their implementation and allows the composition and coordination 
of components. The idea we use to implement each property is by adding “faj/ers” 
to the capsule. Each layer acts as an active wrapper that captures and modifies 
the program’s inputs and outputs, offering to the outside world an interface with 
the given property. Please note that in our scheme the behavior of a layer is not 
passive or merely computational as if it were a filter: as a result of an incoming 
message the layer may send one or more messages to the system, wait for their 
responses and build up from them the message that will be finally passed to the 
component. Besides, the layers can be “composed” so the component can have 
multiple properties or abilities simultaneously. 




3.2 Communication Mechanisms 

To implement this scheme we need a system’s computational model that allow 
components to communicate, and define the minimum requirements to do so. 
We have chosen a very simple one that just contains the functionality required 
for our purposes. It tries not to be a novelty but a tool easy to implement in 
different existing systems. 

At a low level, our model is based on components that communicate using 
message queues (mailboxes) . Each component belongs to its domain: the address 
of the machine (or net of machines) where it lives. We shall use Internet domains 
as valid component domains, and name them accordingly. This allows the easy 
integration of our model with the WWW and the usage of some of its services, 
like name servers. Each mailbox will have a unique global address (mbOdomain), 
given by its name “mb” and its domain name “Odomain” . If the domain is omitted, 
the current domain name is used. If the mailbox name is omitted, we refer to all 
mailboxes currently at that domain. This mechanism allows sending broadcast 
messages to a domain. 

There are two basic communication primitives: Send and Receive. The first 
one sends a message to a mailbox address, and the second one reads a message 
from a mailbox. Receive is a blocking operation in case the mailbox is empty, 
while Send is non-blocking. This model allows the use of formal reasoning meth- 
ods, similar to the ones outlined in [3] . 

3.3 Controllers 

Controllers are the special processes that wrap the component and modify its 
behavior. They intercept all incoming and outgoing events by accessing its mes- 
sage queues, and treat them according to their strategy. They are analogous to 
decorators or adapters [4], meta-actors [1], or filters [2]. 

To specify controllers we need to define the messages they deal with and 
the operations they use to handle these messages. We have defined a general 
scheme that can be gradually specialized: first to specify the controllers that 
implement each property, and then to particularize them when being added to 
a precise component in a given system. The more basic scheme of a controller is 
as follows: 

public class Controller { 

public void Deliver (Msg m) { // Captures outgoing messages. 

Qutq. Queue (m) ; 

} 

public void Received(Msg m) { // Captures incoming messages. 

Inq . Queue (m) ; 

} 

public void TimeoutExp(Msg m) { // Captures timeout conditions. 

} 

} 



The first method is invoked by the system every time the component wants to 
send a message out to a maiibox. Method Received is invoked on the receipt of 




a message and TimeoutExp allows the controller to know that a sent out message 
does not get an answer when expected. In general, properties do not need to deal 
with time; however, they can be aware of these situations with this mechanism. 

Once the controller has dealt with an incoming message, its result is put back 
into the component’s incoming message queue Inq. Symmetrically, the controller 
deals with the outgoing messages before they go out, leaving the result of the 
treatment in the Outq queue. In case of having several controllers chained to- 
gether (due to a composition of properties), the end of each Inq. Queue operation 
causes the invocation of method Received in the next controller and the end of 
each Inq. Queue operation causes the invocation of Deliver in the next one. 

3.4 A Framework for Adding Properties 

Based on this scheme we have developed a framework for designing, implement- 
ing and composing properties. The use of a Component Framework as a “white- 
box component that reveals part of its internal configuration, establishes con- 
figuration rules, and may enforce some of these rules” [6] fits like a glove to our 
ideas. It is not the typical framework for the development of open and distributed 
systems and applications, as in the case of Hector, ASX or others. Our frame- 
work goes in a different direction: it provides the support to our methodology 
for designing components. 

Its structure is the following. The communication basic model sits on the 
lower level, serving as interface between the components and the system. Apart 
from sending and receiving messages, the model incorporates the possibility of 
attaching controllers to mailboxes, which is the way properties are added to 
components. The framework handles the controllers’ composition and all message 
passing among them. The user just configures its preferences when attaching the 
controllers. The properties described here are provided with the framework and 
their controllers, but they can be easily modified, as well as new properties can 
be easily defined, implemented and included in the framework. 
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Abstract, component- based software development is one of the more 
promising approaches to rense existing software. However, ”as-is” rense 
seldomly occnrs and rensable components generally need to be adapted. 
Component adaptation techniqnes shonld be transparent, black-box, com- 
posable, conhgnrable, rensable and efficient to nse. Unfortnnately, exist- 
ing component do not these reqnirements. To address this, this paper 
discnsses snperimposition, a black-box adaptation techniqne that allows 
one to impose predehned, bnt conhgnrable types of adaptation fnnction- 
ahty on a rensable component. In addition, three categories of typical 
adaptation types are discnssed, related to the component interface, com- 
ponent composition and monitoring. 



1 Introduction 

Component-oriented programming is receiving increasing amounts of interest 
in the software engineering community. The abstract, naive view of component 
reuse is that the component can just be plugged into an application and reused 
as is. However, ”as-is” reuse is very unlikely to occur and in the majority of 
the cases, a reused component has to be adapted. Adapting a component can 
be achieved using white-box, e.g. inheritance or copy-paste, and black-box, e.g. 
aggregation or wrapping, adaptation techniques. 

In this paper, we argue that the aforementioned techniques are insufficient 
to deal with all required types of adaptation without experiencing, potentially 
considerable, problems. To address these problems, we introduce the notion of 
superimposition, a technique to impose predefined, but configurable, types of 
functionality on a component’s functionality. The notion of superimposition has 
been implemented in the layered object model (B-YOM). 

2 Component Adaptation Techniques 

Based on our experience, we believe that a component adaptation techniques 
should fuffil the following requirements: 

— Transparent: Both the user of the adapted component and the component 
itself should be unaware of the adaptation in between them. 




— Black-box: The adaptation technique should requires no knowledge of the 
internal structure of the component, but is limited to the interface of the 
component. 

— Composable: The adaptation technique should not require redehnition of 
the component when composed with it. 

— Configurable: Adaptation often consists of a generic and a specific part. 
The technique has to provide sufficient configurability of the specific part. 

— Reusable: Although the specific part cannot be reused, the adaptation tech- 
nique should allow for reuse of the generic part. 

— Efficient: The adaptation technique should require little understanding of 
the adapted component’s internals and be easy to use. 



Traditional adaptation techniques can be categorised into white-box and 
black box adaptation techniques. White-box adaptation techniques require un- 
derstanding of the internals of the component. Two instances of white-box adap- 
tation are copy-paste, i.e. copying the code of a component and using it to define 
a new component, and inheritance, which makes the state and behaviour of 
the reused component available to the reusing component. Black-box adaptation 
techniques allow the software engineer to adapt components solely based on the 
externally visible interface. Two instances of black-box techniques are aggrega- 
tion, i.e. define existing components as part of a new component, and wrapping, 
which also encapsulates the component but with functionality for forwarding, 
with minor changes, requests from clients to the wrapped components. 

In table 1 , an overview of the conventional adaptation techniques is presented 
that indicates how well each technique fulfils the specified requirements. From 
the table, one can identify that some requirements are dealt with well by the 
black-box techniques but not so well by the white-box techniques and visa versa. 
Since no technique fulfils all requirements, we investigate superimposition as a 
novel technique to component adaptation. 



Table 1. Conventional adaptation techniqnes versns the identified problems and re- 
qnirements 



Requirement 


Copy-Paste 


Inheritance 


Aggregation 


Wrapping 


transparent 


-f 


-f 


- 


- 


black- box 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


composable 


- 


- 


- 


+ 


confignrable 


- 


- 


- 


- 


rensable 


- 


- 


+/- 


+/- 


efficient 


- 


-f 


-f 


- 




3 Component Adaptation through Superimposition 



We discuss superimposition as a novel technique to adapt components in a 
component-based system. The notion underlying superimposition is that a com- 
ponent and the functionality adapting the component are two separate entities 
on the one hand and need to be very tightly integrated on the other hand. We 
believe that, in addition to a set of reusable components, a set of reusable compo- 
nent adaptation types is required. These adaptation types should be conhgurable 
and composable with each other to allow for complex component adaptations. 

During our work on component adaptation, we have identihed three typical 
categories of component adaptation. Below, each of these categories is discussed 
in more detail. 

Changes to Component Interface A typical situation in component- 
based system construction is when a component in principle could be reused 
in the system at hand, but its interface does not match the interface expected 
by the system. In such situations, the interface of the component needs to be 
adapted to match the expected interface. Typical examples of component inter- 
face adaptation are: changing operation names, restricting parts of the interface 
and client- and state-based restriction 

Component Composition Components are intended for composition to 
form larger structures. Sometimes, the components have to composed such that 
the resulting structure seems a single component from the system’s perspective. 
Three types of component adaptation relevant for component composition are: 
delegation of requests, component composition and acquaintance selection and 
binding. 

Component Monitoring Component monitoring implies that other com- 
ponents are in some form notihed or invoked when certain conditions at the 
monitored component occur. Three examples of monitoring are: implicit invoca- 
tion, observer notification and state monitoring 



4 Superimposition using the Layered Object Model 

Since traditional object and component models are unable to implement compo- 
nent adaptation through superimposition, more advanced models are required. 
One such model is the layered object model (D-YOM) that we have been 
working on for several years. DYQM provides direct language support for super- 
imposition and most of the component adaptation types are available as layer 
types. 

The layered object model is an extended component object model, i.e. it 
dehnes in addition to the traditional object model elements, additional parts 
such as layers, states and categories. In hgure 1, an example IWOM object is 
presented. A state in DYQM is an abstraction of the internal state of the object. 
An acquaintance category is an expression that dehnes a set of components that 
are treated similarly by the component. 





Fig. 1. The layered object model 



Layers are the entities that provide superimposition functionality to com- 
ponents. Layer classes have, among others, been dehned for the representation 
of relations between classes and objects, design patterns, acquaintance handling 
and superimposing behaviour. Since layers intercept messages sent to and from 
the component, layers are able to superimpose certain functionality on the com- 
ponent. An example is the Adapter la,yei type, shown below. An instance of class 
Adapter is declared and a layer of type Adapter is added to object. The layer will 
intercept the messages sent to the object and change certain message selectors 
so that the component can interpret them. Due to reasons of space, the facilities 
for component adaptation provided by LayOM are only discussed very brief. We 
refer to [f, 2] and to the indicated WWW page for more information. 

// object declaration 

adapt edAdaptee : Adaptee with layers 

adapt : Adapter(accept messl as newMessA, accept mess2, mess3 as newMessB); 
end; 



5 Related Work 

The notion of adapting reusable components to match the requirements of the 
application at hand is not extensively studied in the component-based software 
engineering community. Some object models provide before and after facilities 
that allow the software engineer to add pre- and post-behaviour to the execu- 
tion of an operation in a component. The notion of superimposition has ear- 
lier primarily been used in the context of distributed systems, e.g. [3] and [7]. 
There it is used to indicate the additional, superimposing control over some algo- 
rithm. Since superimposition is a novel technique, no existing implementations 
of superimposition exist besides the layered object model. However, meta-object 



protocols, e.g. [8], can be viewed as types of superimposing behaviour for object- 
oriented systems. In general, reflective languages such are suitable to implement 
superimposition. 

6 Conclusion 

Component-based software engineering requires component adaptation techniques 
that are transparent, black-box, composable, conhgurable, reusable and efhcient 
to use. Conventional techniques for adapting components do not fulfil most of the 
identihed requirements. In this paper, a component adaptation technique, super- 
imposition, was discussed. An object superimposition S of B over O is dehned as 
the additional overriding behaviour B over the behaviour of a component object 

0. Example types of adaptation behaviour are related to component interface 
adaptation, component composition and component monitoring. Superimposi- 
tion is implemented as a language construct in the layered object model (E^YQM) 
through the notion of layers. The extended expressiveness of IP^OM provides the 
software engineer with powerful component adaptation types through superim- 
position. 
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Abstract. Normal class-based code inheritance across component bound- 
aries creates a dependency between the involved components. To avoid 
this, a specification of the inherited class must be part of the respective 
component’s contract and the inheriting class must be specified with ref- 
erence to this specification only. With this, inheritance can be replaced by 
object composition without sacrificing the possibility of static analysis, 
yet being more flexible. 



1 Introduction 

Object-oriented programming is a foundation technology for components. A typ- 
ical component will specify a couple of classes or objects. To access services, other 
components will obtain objects from the providing component and send requests 
to them. In a running system, the hierarchy of components is complemented by 
a mesh of objects. 

Object reuse and modification is a key tool for component reuse. In this paper 
we investigate language support for inheritance across component boundaries 
under the aspect of late composition. We do, however, not discuss the semantical 
problems of inheritance, such as the fragile base class problem. 

2 Object Composition versus Class Composition 

Two notions of classes and inheritance exist in the object-oriented programming 
community. Many programming languages and their underlying models are class- 
based (e.g. Eiffel, C-h- h, Java, or Smalltalk). Others, such as Cecil [5] or Self [11] 
are prototype-based. 

Class-based approaches abstract from the many instances of objects by group- 
ing them into classes. All the objects of one class have the same attributes, accept 
the same messages, and exhibit the same behavior. Every new object is created 
as an instance of some specified class, and it will remain an object of this class 
throughout its life time. 

With prototype-based approaches, objects are created by cloning an existing 
object, the prototype, and modifying the clone. Here, classes are sometimes seen 
as a dynamic equivalence relation that can be infered at run time. By modifying 
an object’s state or structure, objects can be migrated from one class to another 
at run time. This approach has the advantage of being more flexible. It allows 




to change the behaviour of objects or to assign class membership via predicates 
on the state [4]. 

The flip side of this flexibility is that static checking and reasoning becomes 
almost impossible. It may not even be clear, which messages a given object 
accepts, unless its complete history is examined. In a closed system, complete 
flow analysis may allow to make up for this [1], but in an extensible system this 
is not possible anymore [9]. 

With object-oriented programming, it is common to express composition and 
reuse by means of inheritance. In short, some inheriting entity inherits from one 
or several inherited entities by copying their implementation and modifying it. 

The above two views on object-orientation use inheritance between different 
kinds of entities. Class-based approaches support inheritance between classes, 
whereas prototype-based approaches support inheritance between objects. The 
latter is, for instance in Self [11], implemented through reference to a parent 
object, to which the handling of unknown messages is delegated. 

Class-based approaches fix the inheritance relations at compile time. Since 
inheritance relates to implementation, class-based inheritance Axes the imple- 
mentation to be inherited at compile time, i.e. before composition time in a 
component-oriented context. This makes state-of-the-art class-based inheritance 
unsuitable across components, because we want to delay the selection and bind- 
ing of the base-class implementation until composition time. 

Thus, depending on the view, object-oriented programming either supports 
static analysis or the possibility to compose implementations later than at com- 
pile time, but not both. A question of interest is, whether a middle ground can 
be found, on which you get both static analysis and late composition of imple- 
mentations. Such a middle ground would be necessary for component-oriented 
programming to allow for inheritance across components. 



3 Contracts Separate Specification from Implementation 

On the component level, the above dilemma between static analysis and late com- 
position is well known. There, the answer is the definition of contracts, which 
specify the obligations component providers must meet and the expectations 
component clients may have. For every component, it must be documented ac- 
cording to which contracts it offers or requires services. Two components can 
be composed, if one offers services that are requested by the other component 
according to the same contract. Each component can be analyzed separately, 
based on the contracts it participates in. At composition time, one only needs to 
check whether the two components actually claim to stick to the same contract. 
If they don’t, the composition can be rejected. 

In short: at compile time only specifications are bound, whereas implement- 
ations are bound at composition time. The contract provides the necessary sep- 
aration of the specification from the implementation. 

The practical effect of this separation is that static reasoning is still pos- 
sible, because the yet unknown partner can be substituted by the contract. Still, 




bindings between implementations are established only at composition time, re- 
taining full flexibility of selecting components to the composer. With components 
we managed to eat the cake and have it too. 



4 Class Composition With Contracts 

The same technique can be used with inheritance. Instead of refering to an 
implementation, the inheriting class refers to a contract only. The contract states 
what to expect from the inherited class; the inheriting class can be statically 
analyzed. We get the safety we want. 

Only when an object is instantiated, the binding to a concrete base class 
implementation must be established. Any class meeting the required contract 
can be bound. In addition to safety, we get the late composition we want. 

Class inheritance with contracts is implemented in IBM’s SOM and in mod- 
ular object-oriented programming languages, such as Modular Smalltalk [13] 
or Oberon-2 [7]. These languages feature separate constructs for modules and 
classes. Modules are separately compilable, similar to Modula-2. It is possible 
to compile several modules implementing the same interface. This allows for 
alternative implementations of the same specihcation. 

With modular object-oriented programming, only one component (module) 
per contract can be used in a running system. As a consequence, all classes 
meeting a given contract have the same implementation. It is just that this 
implementation is selected very late. 



5 Object Composition With Contracts 

Can we get rid of the aforementioned restriction and support different imple- 
mentations of a contract simultaneously? One could allow several modules im- 
plementing the same interface to coexist in a running system. This would collide 
with some assumptions being generally made about modules and also would 
require a way to refer to the different module implementations. Currently, iden- 
tihcations are made by refering to the module name, i.e., the contract, which is 
implemented by exactly one module. 

Alternatively, when we separate subclassing from subtyping, as in Sather 
[10], types can be seen as contracts and classes as implementations to be bound 
later. Further and in contrast to Sather, subclasses would have to be spedhed 
by reference to a type (contract) instead of a class (implementation). 

With this, the base classes to be used with an object would need to be 
specified at object allocation time; the allocation procedure would need to accept 
the respective additional parameters. 

This can be taken one step further by composing objects instead of classes: 
one can specify a base object instead of a base class when allocating an object. 

If a contract is used to specify statically the properties required from the 
parent object, and if the parent object is bound for ever when the refering 




object is created, static analysis is possible to exactly the same degree as with 
class-based inheritance with contracts. Though each object may be of a class of 
its own now, the same information as before is available from the object itself 
and the contract specifying the parent. 

To retain the full amount of static information as with class inheritance, 
we must prohibit to re-assign the parent or base object. Otherwise, unexpected 
changes of state and/or behaviour of the composed object could occur. 

This construction is indeed on a middle ground between static class in- 
heritance and full dynamic inheritance as used with prototype-based object- 
orientation. Compared to the former, we gain flexibility, even more than with 
class composition based on contracts. Compared to prototype-based object- 
orientation, we get more static information because of two restrictions. First, 
not any object can be used as parent: it has to satisfy the required specification. 
Second, the parent, once assigned, cannot be changed anymore. Still, we get 
much of the flexibility of prototype-based object-orientation, because the user 
can interactively specify the parent object. 

We take it as strong support of our proposal that it implements the formal 
model used by Cook and Palsberg to describe inheritance [6]. There, inheriting 
classes are specified as wrappers that only refer to the base class’ signature. A 
concrete base class is bound at instantiation time only. 

An implementation inbetween our proposal and Self was proposed as ’’Deleg- 
ation Through a Pointer” to be added to C-h- 1- [8]. Compared to Self, the pointer 
to the parent object is typed. Viewing types as approximations for specifications 
again, we see that one of our two restrictions applies. The parent has to meet a 
certain specification. In contrast to our’s, Stroustrup’s proposal would still allow 
to re-assign the parent object. 

An implementation that fixes the parent object can be found in Modula-3 
[3]. Its allocation procedure allows to specify a list of methods to be bound to 
the new object. However, the base object’s class (i.e. its implementation) is fixed 
statically by the type of the variable passed to NEW. Thus, Modula-3 does not 
allow a dynamic selection of the parent object at run time. In this sense, it is 
less flexible than our construction. 

An implementation of our proposal can be done similar to aggregation in 
Microsoft’s COM. With the right language support, the needed run-time data 
structures would be generated by the compiler. 



6 Summary 

To be applicable as a foundation technology for component-oriented program- 
ming, object-oriented programming with inheritance must support a middle 
ground between class-based and prototype-based object-orientation. Traditional 
class-based object-orientation is not flexible enough, unless class specifications 
rather than implementations are bound at component manufacturing time. On 
the other hand, prototype-based object-orientation is too flexible, thereby pro- 
hibiting effective static analysis. 




As the above middle ground we suggest syntactical support for inheritance 
but using only a specification of the base class together with an implementation 
as object composition ’’under the hood”. The compiler would have to hide the 
details of the latter to assert that the objects are not composed arbitrarily. In 
particular, the parent object must match the specification. Also, the compiler 
would have to prohibit that the parent object is re-assigned, once the composed 
object has been created. 

This scheme allows for full static analysis, limited only by the amount of 
information stated with the specification of the inherited object. It gives the 
best possible flexibility, since the selection of the inherited code is delayed not 
only until component composition time, but until object generation time. The 
latter allows even the user to pick the code to be bound. 
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It is a tradition at ECOOP conferences to have a workshop for PhD stu- 
dents, conducted by the network of PhD Students in Object-Oriented Systems 
(PhDOOS). The purpose of this network is to help leveraging the collective 
resources of young researchers in the object community by improving the com- 
munication and cooperation between them. In a year of the PhDOOS network 
the workshop is the main event where we meet face-to-face. Between workshops 
we stay in touch through our mailing list. More information on the PhDOOS 
network can be found at http://purl.org/net/PhDOOS. 

The workshop was a little special compared to the other workshops at ECOOP. 
Where other workshops typically center on a well-defined topic chosen at the out- 
set, the technical topics of this workshop were derived from the research interests 
of the participants. Since the workshop had 36 participants, we partitioned the 
main group into several subgroups, each having a more focused research area 
as topic. The work in these subgroups had been prepared extensively by the 
participants. A little less than half of the participants had submitted a position 
paper. Everybody had prepared a presentation of his or her research work — a 
longer presentation for those participants with a position paper, and a shorter 
one for those who just provided a short abstract of their research work. The po- 
sition papers have been published at Arhus University; information about how 
to obtain this report is given at the end of this introduction. 

The technical sessions in subgroups were an important part of the workshop, 
but there were also other activities. In plenary sessions we heard two invited 
speakers, had a writer’s workshop, and discussed issues related to the network 
itself. We also had a discussion about the conditions of being a doctoral student 
in various countries, as a followup to an email based discussion about this shortly 
before the workshop. 

Our invited speakers were Prof. Mehmet Aksit from the University of Twente 
and Prof. Peter Wegner from Brown University. They spoke about their academic 
lives in retrospect, their current and future research, and the PhD-getting process 
in general. We were impressed by wide range of experience they demonstrated 
and thankful for the personal remarks they made regarding our profession. We 
think it is invaluable to get this insight when starting a career in academia or 
industry. 

There were a couple of plenary sessions dealing with the network itself. We 
felt that the network is too inactive during the year, and that communication 
needs to be improved. The ECOOP workshop is good, but there ought to be more 
of other things, too. To make this happen, the activities in the network should 
become a natural and indispensable part of the daily work of the members, as 




opposed to a beautiful idea that we can play with after having finished our real 
work. . . 

We picked up the idea from the year before to review each other’s papers. 
While the previous approach intended to have reviews only before each ECOOP 
conference, we now want to start a continuous review process. It should be 
convenient and a good habit for members of the network to receive valuable 
feed-back from other members of the network about articles, books, or selected 
parts of such written work, before submitting them to a conference or publishing 
them. We also have to make sure that the authors feel assured their work is not 
“stolen” by anybody in this process. Since cooperation is a basic tool in research 
today, keeping the work secret is not an option. On the contrary, as soon as 
many people know that a particular idea or approach originally came from one 
group of persons, it will in fact be better protected again “theft” than without 
this community awareness. The network is a great resource of knowledge and 
inspiration, we just have to push a little bit to make it visible, accessible and 
useful for each member. 

Another idea was to use the Internet more intensively to get in touch on 
a regular basis. Real meetings are great, but difficult to arrange. Therefore we 
want to try out “vitual meetings” using technologies like IRC or conferencing 
groupware. Whether in real life or via network cables, meeting other people and 
getting to know them is a necessary precondition for good, lively cooperation. 

Finally we had to find the organizers of next year’s workshop. Erik and 
Frank will continue for one more year. They are joined by Luigi Benedicenti 
(Luigi.BenedicentiQdist.unige.it). The homepage of the 1998 workshop is 
http://purl.org/net/PhD00S/1998. If you want to join the network, take a 
look at http : //purl . org/net/PhDOOS. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the presentation of the techical dis- 
cussions which took place in the workshop subgroups. Each group has presented 
itself in one section. 

Each section starts with a group summary. The summary should work as a 
reader’s guide for you, to quickly find out what has been discussed in the group. 
After the summary each section contains a number of subsections, each written 
by one member of the group. 

In each subsection, a participant presents his or her own research, as it was 
presented and discussed at the workshop. The presentation is approximately 
one page long; it is not supposed to be an ultra-compact research article, but 
rather an appetizer which would give you an opportunity to look closer at some- 
body’s work using the provided URLs and similar references. The addresses of 
the participants are listed separately at the end of this chapter. 

As mentioned above, the workshop also accepted submission of position papers. 
These position papers have been published and are available as the technical 
report DAIMI PB-526, Department of Computer Science, Aarhus University. It 




will also be made available in an electronic format, please contact the library of 
the department at 1 ibr ary Sdaimi .aau.dk about this. 
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Krister Ahlander, Tero Ahtee, Wade Holst, 
Kitty Hung, Selma Karadurak, Roger Kehr, 
Palle Nowack, Stefan Tai 



In this sub-group, individual research and work on different aspects of frame- 
works was discussed to identify commonalities and differences in our understand- 
ing of frameworks for software development. The presentations and discussions 
focused on five major areas namely: (1) methodological and life-cycle issues for 
business object architecture; (2) software architectural abstractions for object- 
oriented programming frameworks, and for distributed object systems with in- 
tegration platform technologies; (3) design patterns for product prototyping; (4) 
specific framework developments supporting configuration management, efficient 
method dispatch techniques for compiler development and for solving partial dif- 
ferential equations; and (5) conceptual framework to test 00 CASE tools. 

The individual presentations: Krister’s research aims at a 00 framework for 
solving partial differential equations (PDEs) numerically, extensible both with 
respect to the description of the PDEs as well as the description of the numerical 
methods used for solving the PDEs. Tero uses a framework approach to develop 
evaluation criteria of 00 CASE tools and his framework describes evaluation 
procedures with a sorted hierarchical checklist and test diagrams recommended 
for evaluation. Wade has developed a framework for table-based method dis- 
patch based on a few fundamental algorithms acting as template methods. The 
algorithms are incremental in nature, and can be used to provide dispatch even 
in languages that add classes and methods at run-time. Kitty has developed 
a Business Object Architecture (BOA) framework and implemented it through 
a Dynamic Systems Development Method (DSDM) life-cycle environment with 
emphasis on end-users’ involvement. Selma’s adoption of framework technology 
is predominately on a design patterns level to support Rapid Product Prototyp- 
ing (RPP). Roger develops a concrete framework for 00 system configuration 
management. A delegation-based object model is used to explore the inherent 
redundancy in configuration problems. The next step is to extend it from a con- 
crete system to a more general framework. Palle presented an approach towards 
raising the level of abstraction when describing and organising 00 frameworks 
based on the notions of architectural units and relations. Stefan is developing 
a software architectural framework supporting the design of distributed hetero- 
geneous object systems of combined forward and reverse engineering. Object 
models and integration platform technologies such as CORBA are considered. 

In summary, the general framework idea is commonly used for supporting 
and enclosing 00 models ranging from conceptual design to physical imple- 
mentation. Distinctively, frameworks are treated as skeletal support and basis 
for model construction. Agreed within our sub-group benefits of frameworks are 
that they support our conceptualisation and design approaches for specific ap- 
plication domains. 




1.1 Krister Ahlander: OO Design of a framework for PDE Solvers 

I develop an 00 framework for building PDE Solvers, (programs that numer- 
ically solve Partial Differential Equations). Traditionally, this is a highly algo- 
rithmic problem, which usually yields a FORTRAN function library. However, 
my aim is to create a software framework that is more flexible and more extensi- 
ble than such a library. Therefore, I have used 00 methodologies such as OMT, 
Booch, and OOSE/Objectory. Further, I have used C++ as implementation lan- 
guage. The major problems I address are how to design the framework so that 
it is possible to extend it with new kinds of PDE problems to solve numerically, 
as well as new numerical methods to solve the PDE problems with. 

In an earlier project, Cogito/Solver^, a framework for PDE in one spatial 
dimension was developed. It was demonstrated how objects representing the 
PDE problem as well as objects representing the numerical method could be 
combined and executed in run-time, thus making it possible to compose and solve 
problems interactively. An 00 database was used to achieve higher flexibility. 

Currently, I work on the extension of these ideas to several space dimensions, 
using the Overture class library as efficient lower level tools. I have also extended 
the scope so that coupled PDE in several space dimensions may be treated. I 
have found that the dynamical model of an 00 methodology has provided many 
important contributions to a chieve the necessary decoupling of the participating 
objects. 



1.2 Tero Ahtee: Evaluation of OO-CASE Tools by a Test 

Specifications Model 

The target of my research is to find out how the evaluation of CASE tools could 
be improved. 

Phases of CASE tool evaluation according to ISO [IS094] are: 

— preparing for evaluation 

- evaluation 

• measurement 

• rating 

• assessment 
^ reporting 

The evaluation (and selection) of a suitable CASE tool is problematic to 
almost all organizations. Nowadays tools’ properties are tested quite randomly, 
in very few cases there are planned test models. With a general test specifications 
model organizations would get quite a wide overview of tool’s properties and 
functions in short time before they choose a tool. 

When organizations are choosing CASE tools, they usually don’t have time 
enough to perform complete benchmarks or field tests. Because of that, orga- 
nizations may run into great difficulties later, when they suddenly realize that 



^ http : / /mm . tdb . uu . se/ research/ cogito/ 




their tool is not suitable for the intended use. The problem of buying ’wrong’ or 
’insufficient’ CASE tool is obvious. 

If organizations could have a pre-defined test specifications model, they could 
test the candidate CASE tools with it. The testing process would be quite com- 
prehensive and quick. The additional advantage is, that in case of testing several 
tools, the results of different tests are at least somehow comparable. 

In larger organizations this evaluation problem has been taken more seriously. 
It is the middle-size and small organizations that do not use thorough evaluation 
strategies while choosing CASE tools. 

A solution to this evaluation problem might be a Test Specifications Model 
(TSM). It contains 

- questionnaire about the tool 

- checklist about the tool characteristics 

- checklist about what the tool is like in test use 

- method-dependent part of diagrams (a test model), e.g. OMT 

By using a TSM, organizations could use their evaluating time and efforts 
better. The cost /benefit ratio would be better because of precise test procedures. 
The evaluation would last shorter time, and the evaluator gets printed diagrams 
and reports as documents. 

My idea is, that organizations should use a test specifications model; with 
which they try to draw the same diagrams and do the same tasks with the tool as 
in the TSM are. If they can draw all of the diagrams completely, the tool might 
be good. If they fail, they see the disadvantages of the tool. While doing that 
users test the coverage and user friendliness of the tool. Users get a wide inside 
look about tool’s capabilities in a relatively short time. The ’failure’ of the tool 
does not mean that it is useless - it may still be suitable; many organizations do 
not need all the brilliant drawing features of an versatile CASE tool. 

For more information please see http://www.cs.tut.fi/~tensu/Eval-CASE. 
html 

1.3 Wade Holst: Efficient Method Dispatch in Object-Oriented 
Languages 

Object-oriented languages have various properties that provide them with high- 
ly desirable features, like abstraction, modularity, information hiding and code 
reuse. However, these same properties have an impact on execution performance 
because they introduce the need for method dispatch: run-time determination 
of the method to invoke at a particular call-site. Although the method to in- 
voke can sometimes be established at compile-time, such optimizations are not 
always possible. Furthermore, object-oriented languages are highly variable in 
how certain concepts are implemented. Some languages restrict the flexibility or 
generality of the language in order to ensure more efficiency, while others place 
more emphasis on language expressiveness. This variability can have a profound 
effect on the method dispatch techniques appropriate for the language in ques- 
tion. My research is concerned with three distinct but related issues associated 




with method dispatch: 1) efficient method dispatch in the broadest possible cat- 
egory of object-oriented languages, 2) how to efficiently maintain the minimum 
amount of information necessary to perform method dispatch, and 3) when and 
how run-time method dispatch can be avoided. 

Object-oriented languages can be categorized in a variety of ways. From the 
perspective of method dispatch, two issues are extremely important. The first 
issue is whether the language has the ability to add classes and selectors at run- 
time (we call such languages schema-evolving languages, and they are contrasted 
against schema- static languages). A broad category of dispatch techniques have 
not previously been applicable to schema-evolving languages. Some of my re- 
search demonstrates how such techniques can be applied, by making the algo- 
rithms incremental (they modify the information each time a class or selector is 
added to the environment. The second issue is whether the language is single- 
dispa, tehing or multiple-dispatching. Most languages are single-dispatching, and 
thus a dedicated receiver class and selector are sufficient to identify an address 
to invoke. On the other hand, multiple-dispatching languages use the dynamic 
types of all arguments (along with the selector) to determine method addresses. 

There are a variety of well-established method dispatch techniques for single- 
dispatching languages. Different techniques provide different trade-offs between 
dispatch speed and memory utilization, and varying performance on schema- 
evolving versus schema-static languages. Part of my research has extended a 
broad category of single-dispatching techniques to schema-evolving languages. 
My future research will involve using these techniques to provide efficient mul- 
tiple-dispatching techniques. 

Published papers and additional details can be found at http://www.es. 
ualberta . ca/~wade. 

1.4 Kitty Hung: “Is there life after death?”: The Rejuvenation of 
Life-cycle in a Dynamic Business Object Architecture 

In recent years. Business Object technology is considered to be one of the ideal 
approaches to deliver solutions to achieve the objective of Software Best Practice 
(SBP). However, the current phenomenon has shown that the strategies proposed 
only see the business from the IT developers’ pair of “tinted glasses” with the 
developers looking at the business from their own perspectives. The influence of 
business end-users over SBP has since been neglected. Business end-users hold 
business knowledge and they pose to be the most ideal candidates as business 
information providers and system testers and responders. 

Dynamic Systems Development Method (DSDM) is derived from the con- 
cept of Rapid Application Development (RAD) with additional principles em- 
phasising on user’s involvement. DSDM provides an ideal environment to enable 
developers to produce quality software while deliver on time and within budget 
through the techniques of: joint requirement planning (JRP), joint application 
development (JAD), function points, time-boxing, clean room technique, feasi- 
bility studies, business studies, functional model iteration, system design and 
build iteration, implementation. The holistic approach of DSDM is to form a 




vehicle to drive the developers and end-users together. Traditionally, developers 
tend to put a subjective view on their work presuming this is what the real 
world needs. A fundamental assumption of DSDM is that nothing is built per- 
fectly first time. As a result all steps can be revisited as part of its iterative 
approach. Therefore the current step needs be completed only enough to move 
to the next step. DSDM not only provides a life-cycle but also the necessary 
controls to ensure its success. 

This paper attempts to integrate two of the existing techniques namely: (1) 
Business Object Architecture (BOA) and (2) Dynamic Systems Development 
Method (DSDM) life-cycle environment to develop a Dynamic Business Object 
Architecture (DBOA). The DBOA model contains business objects holding busi- 
ness knowledge. The architectural design of the BOA makes the business object 
components easy to be reused. The rejuvenation of life-cycle through different 
stages of prototyping is to enable the developers to build a model at an early 
stage of the project before any significant investment is incurred and allows the 
developers to modify the system throughout the development phases. The holis- 
tic approach of DSDM through substantial user involvement has brought the 
business end-users and software developers together to achieve the objective of 
SBP. CAD Consultants Ldt. (a credit insurance agent) ’s system has been used 
in this paper as a case study of our development work. 

1.5 Selma Karadurak: Using Design Patterns in Object Oriented 
Product Prototyping 

Principal Objective This research is based on the application of design patterns 
to object oriented rapid product prototyping. The principal objective of this 
proposal is to test the idea that using design patterns [Gamma95] in rapid pro- 
totyping will provide a reliable and adaptable standard method for producing a 
product prototype which can be easily extended, modified and re-used. I propose 
to integrate object oriented tools and techniques with design patterns in order 
to support the design of physical artefacts such as HI-FIs, video recorders and 
car radios. The use of design patterns should be an invaluable aid to interactive 
rapid product prototyping since it is often limited by its supporting tools and 
techniques. 

Prototyping and Design Patterns Using prototyping creates a bridge between 
industrial designers and software developers in order to provide the production 
of well-designed products which meet the expectation of customer needs. This 
reduces the cost and risk involved in developing software systems. Without the 
supporting tools and techniques rapid prototyping can be lengthy, costly and 
inefficient. 

The life-cycle of object oriented prototyping is an evolutionary software de- 
velopment process which makes modifications and extensions easy to manage. 
Unfortunately, this process might eventually result in irrational software since 
new classes which are introduced to satisfy additional requirements or modifi- 
cations could lead to inflexible class hierarchy. In order to make software more 




re-usable, refactoring should take place. This involves rearranging class hierarchy 
and considered to be time-consuming. Design patterns make program extensions 
and modifications easier and safer by clearly indicating the ’hook’ for the new 
classes (i.e. ’Abstract Factory’ design pattern) thus reducing the amount of later 
refactoring. Therefore, using design patterns in evolutionary rapid prototyping 
enhance software quality by solving the fundamental forces such as reusability, 
extendibility and adaptability. 

Conclusion Reusability is the key issue in rapid prototyping. Using object ori- 
ented tools and techniques does not automatically result in reusable software 
components. The intention is to create objects which can be reused with no 
modification or only a little modification. Well-analysed object oriented tech- 
niques and proper use of tools such as design patterns are the key to successful 
reusability in object oriented rapid prototyping. This should allow the devel- 
opers to "build the right system" and "support the next system" rather then 
just "build the system right" which does not always reflect user needs as it 
should. These ideas will be tested by constructing an interactive prototyping 
tool for physical artefacts that utilises the tools and methodologies investigated 
throughout the project. 

References 
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1.6 Roger Kehr: Scot ^ A System Configuration Tool Based on 
Prototypical Objects and Constraints 

The Scot system is the central configuration repository within a larger project 
concerning network and system configuration management. It does not deal with 
concrete operating systems or physical devices. Instead it offers a flexible object- 
oriented framework for modeling configuration data and logical assertions, called 
predicates, on top of the data. 

It uses a prototype-instance based object model. Objects represent hosts or 
services from a system configuration point of view. Prototypes with delegation 
allow for a flexible and dynamic description of configuration data avoiding re- 
dundancy. 

In this model collections of objects are represented as first-class objects com- 
puted by a functional query on objects which is automatically maintained and 
updated by the system. These collections are to some extend comparable to 
views in RDBMS and implement the concept of predicate types in Scot. 

Appropriate mappings may be added to transform the configuration data 
into a representation suitable for further processing by operating systems or 
other applications. These mappings are expressed using generic functions that 
implement multi-method dispatch on collections and individual objects. 




It supports the specification of consistency checks on objects and collections 
using user-definable predicates in a functional query language and uses one-way 
constraints (data flow graphs) for the efficient re-evaluation of these predicates. 
Appropriate exceptions are raised if the system enters invalid states probably 
resulting in misconfigurations. Predicates can also be used to model systems at 
various stages between a pure object-based model and a class-based model. 

Objects are organised in a hierarchical namespace similar to a hierarchical 
file system. A versioning system for objects is under investigation. 

The system aims at a more general framework for configuration tasks. Future 
work will be based on experiences with the current prototypical implementation. 



1.7 Palle Nowack: Framework Description & Organization 

Reuse is considered part of an efficient software development process. The archi- 
tecture of a software system is an important aspect of its design; it is the aspect 
that developers, users, and maintainers most rely on, as it represents the sta- 
ble, invariable part of the system. Hence, is is very desirable to reuse previously 
developed architectures. The use of object-oriented frameworks amongst other 
things exactly allows this, but the architecture is only implicitly represented in 
the framework code. 

In general, it is very hard to deduct the analysis and design information 
used to develop a framework, from the framework code. More specifically, the 
architectural design of the framework is hard to trace. There is a large conceptual 
gap between the abstract design-level description of a framework’s architectural 
organization and it’s representation (the large amount of complex code making 
up the framework implementation). When applying or maintaining a framework, 
the success of design and implementation decisions is very dependent on whether 
they conform to the existing architecture of the framework. 

Instead of relying solely on extensive framework documentation, we propose 
to investigate an alternative representation of frameworks based on architectural 
and organizational aspects'-^, abstracting away from both algorithmic and data 
structural issues. The description should be applicable both on an informal de- 
sign as wells as on a formal implementation level. Specifically we propose the 
development of the Framework Architecture Ensemble, which consists of a con- 
ceptual model, a design notation, a description language, and some parts of a 
development and application methodology. 

The conceptual model defines the notion of architectural units and architec- 
tural relations. We organize a framework into architectural units, which we relate 
with architectural relations. An architectural unit describes a parametric com- 
ponent of a framework, by describing fixed as well as variable aspects of a part 
of the framework. In this sense it resembles an adaptable framework hot-spot as 
expressed by meta patterns. The set of architectural relations will be designed 
based on the abstraction mechanisms known from conceptual programming and 

Further described on http://inni.cs.auc.dk/~nowack/phd/researchIndex.htinl 
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the notion of reusable frames. The design notation provide means for describ- 
ing a concrete framework architecture as a collection of architectural units and 
relations. The description language describes more rigorously the framework 
architecture, and it can be interpreted and/or translated, supporting the devel- 
opment of a framework architecture and the production of framework code. The 
methodological parts of the approach in this project includes description of steps 
that guides a framework developer and user through the development of an archi- 
tecture, as well as the maintenance and use of it. Most importantly it describes 
the notion of problem domains and software domains, and provide a conceptual 
framework for an architecture-centered approach to framework development and 
use. 

1.8 Stefan Tai: A Software Architectural Framework for Modeling 
Integrated Object Systems 

Distributed object technologies as exemplified by integration platforms like the 
OMG’s CORBA support continuous software engineering: the integration of 
diverse old and new software applications into a long-lived software environment. 
Technologies like CORBA can be considered as enabling technologies facilitating 
the development of distributed, integrated object systems (lOS) since 

— technical aspects of distribution and heterogeneity are mostly transparent 
to the system designer but shifted to supporting platform services, and 

— object-oriented concepts are promoted: all diverse integrated software enti- 
ties are considered objects that interact through message passing. 

However, for expressing the software architecture of today’s complex systems 
that are continuously built using object integration platforms, high-level software 
architectural mechanisms are needed. The conventional class-based object model 
of common design modeling languages is too low-level because 

— the class concept (as originated in object-oriented programming languages) 
serves only for describing program-level objects, but not components in the 
sense of applications (system-level objects), 

— the message passing model only specifies interactions involving two (prog- 
ram-level) objects at a time, but not higher-level, complex collaborations 
between multiple system-level objects (where typically several, possibly or- 
dered program-level object interactions occur). 

Based on concepts of software architecture, object-oriented methodologies, 
and reference models for distributed object computing, we introduce a concep- 
tual framework of components, connectors, and component schemes to effectively 
structure and abstract integration and interoperation between system-level ob- 
jects in lOS. 

A component models an integrated object that consist of a number of internal 
(local) and external (facade) program-level objects. Components are described 
by an interface specification (a set of interfaces), a representation (an internal 




object-oriented scheme), and a representation map (an external object-oriented 
scheme). A conneetor abstracts component integration and interaction (struc- 
tural and behavioral relationships) and describes a pattern for component in- 
terplay. Connector specifications comprise roles, role interfaees, and interaetion 
protoeols. Component sehemes interprete connectors for specific components: 
they describe the mapping of responsibilities to component elements. 

Our conceptual framework mediates between different object granularities 
of system-level and program-level objects, structures all relevant design infor- 
mation according to design rationales, and strongly supports modeling complex 
component dependencies and interaction models that are inherent to lOS. 

For more information, please see http://cic.cs.tu-berlin.de/~stai/. 
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This group focussed mainly on distributed systems but had very different 
views of this topic. Lourdes Tajes-Martinez investigates the basis of distributed 
systems: the group she is working with develops an object-oriented operating sys- 
tem and studies security and synchronisation aspects. A flexible security system 
for mobile agents is developed by Bart Vanhaute. Martin von Lowis and Marc 
Geilen take part in the development of tools and methodologies for the specifi- 
cation and validation of real-time distributed systems. The grouping of objects 
in competence pools is studied by Gautier Koscielny and Nils Fischbeck investi- 
gates object oriented languages in its ability to be used for the specification of 
telecommunication applications. 

Based on these different viewpoints much discussion time was absorbed by 
understanding each others topic and especially its application field. However the 
discussion was fruitful since it allowed each group member to think of his PhD 
work in other terms than usually. Vlajor differences in the approach to solve a 
problem where identified, e.g. Vlarc Geilen considered pre- and postconditions 
vital for the formal verification of distributed system whereas Vlartin von Lowis 
chose to validate a system by simulation. 

Since the presented topics are very different a summary of each’s work is 
following: 

Lourdes Tajes Vlartinez: The main goal of the project Fm working on is the 
design of an object-oriented operating system that will offer a "world of objects" 
where the only abstraction is object. This operating system will be based on an 
object oriented abstract machine that will offer support to the OS object model. 
The main characteristics the OS must offer are security, persistence, distribution 
and concurrency. The concurrency model is partially supported by the abstract 
machine and is based on active objects that encapsulate computation as well as 




state, synchronous invocation of methods and the tagging of methods as exclusive 
or concurrent. 

Bart Vanhaute: My work tries to use meta-level concepts as a basis for design- 
ing an open and flexible security system for multi-agent systems. This approach 
has the advantage that security policies and mechanisms can be separated into 
a meta-level while normal computation is kept at the base-level. An important 
issue here is the identification of what basic facilities the execution environment 
should provide, and how safeness can be guaranteed with them. These basic 
services together constitute the the trusted computing base (TCB) and they 
will then be used to construct more high-level services like migration and secure 
communication. 

Marc Geilen: In my PhD work I am focussing on languages, algebras and 
semantics for modelling and specification of concurrent real-time systems. I took 
part in the development of a specification and simulation environment that has 
been built for POOSL, the language we work with. Future research will include 
the search for a understandable object-oriented language / logic in which re- 
quirements and properties can be expressed formally. This formalism can then 
serve as a basis for formal proofs or validation / verification tools, such as map- 
pings to formalisms suitable for formal verification or automatic validation of 
simulation results. 

Martin von Lowis: When designing distributed systems, various specifica- 
tion techniques are employed. Formal methods support accepted validation tech- 
niques. Object-oriented methods simplify the specification process. Ideally, both 
approach could be combined, as attempted in SDL. For complex systems, the 
verification using proofs is not widely used because it is too difficult. Validation 
using simulation and similar approaches seems to be more promising. 

Gautier Koscielny: Various distributed object applications use many different 
objects which provide common facilities. We propose to gather these objects 
bearing a common “know-how” relation into sets named competence pools. Our 
aim is to develop new applications based on pre-existent groups of objects, i.e. 
to allow a dynamic re-use of active objects. Thus, a competence pool represents 
a logical and dynamic organisation of distributed objects able to solve specific 
problems and may be shared by different applications. The main advantage of our 
approach is to raise the abstraction’s level of the cooperation between objects. 

Nils Fischbeck: Telecommunication systems place special requirements on a 
language for design and implementation since they must satisfy real-time con- 
straints, mostly use asynchronous communication and involve the transport of 
variable or constant stream of data. Currently used languages for the design and 
implementation of telecommunication systems are SDL, ROOM or CHILL. All 
of these languages miss features some telecommunication systems need to be ad- 
equately modelled. In my PhD theses I will provide a classification of language 
features and identify missing language constructs. The final goal is the creation 
of a new language that fills the identified gaps and aligns well with the Object 
Definition Language currently developed by ITU-T. 




2.1 Lourdes Tajes Martinez: Adding concurrency to an 
object-oriented operating system 

This abstract presents S04, a research project in Oviedo University. The main 
goal of this project is the design of an object-oriented operating system. This 
new OS will recognize objects as the unique entities that exist in the system and 
method invocations will be the only valid operations. S04 offers the abstraction 
of a virtually infinite object space where all the objects created in the system 
exist, without differences between user objects and system objects. This uni- 
formity will allow changing, removing or adding objects providing a specific or 
improved functionality. 

One of the most important features of this OS is to be based on a reflective 
object-oriented abstract machine. This machine supports objects as the only 
abstraction and will offer the basic support to the OS object model. In the 
design of the OS we will pay special attention to key features such as security, 
persistence, distribution and concurrency. 

Concurrency in SO 4 In S04, concurrency is defined as the ability to serve simul- 
taneous method invocations in a number of objects, granting object consistency. 
We try to endow the system with a concurrency model that achieves the fol- 
lowing objectives: i) Maximize the parallelism degree in a secure way. We have 
to allow concurrency between objects and between methods of an object, in 
the most secure way. ii) Simpleness. S04 concurrency model tries to achieve a 
balance between the maximization of the parallelism and conceptual simplicity. 

Concurrency model i) Active objects. Abstract machine offers the abstraction of 
self-contained objects, so the adoption of an active model is a natural decision. 
Objects are active and encapsulate computation completely. Conceptually, they 
have a virtual multiprocessor for multiple threads, with the needed concurrency 
control mechanisms for integrity preservation. Other OS like Guide or Clouds 
have chosen a passive model, ii) Synchronous invocation. When a method is in- 
voked in a object, the caller is blocked during the resolution of this invocation. 
But other actions can take place in the caller and in the callee object, iii) Exclu- 
sive and concurrent methods. Every method defined in an object must be tagged 
as exclusive or concurrent. An exclusive method modifies the object state and 
cannot coexist with any other method in the object. Objects behave like moni- 
tors when dealing with this kind of methods. Concurrent methods do not modify 
its state, so they are compatible with other concurrent methods. This scheme 
has become very popular because Java implements a similar model. 

Implementation Incorporating the concurrency model in the abstract machine 
may be a more simple and efficient solution than one that introduces parts of 
it in the machine and the rest as objects of the operating system. The abstract 
machine will take charge of the message passing and, in passing, take care of 
the security. Once the object has been located, the abstract machine studies 
its execution environment, and it decides if the method execution takes place 
immediately or if it must be enqueued. 




References URL http://wwwl5.uniovi.es/~lourdes. 



2.2 Bart Vanhaute: An open and flexible security system for 
distributed agent applications 

The widespread use of the Internet has accelerated the emergence of a new- 
programming model that is based on mobile agents. An agent is an autonomous 
entity, with its own execution context. In order to perform its task, it can travel 
from host to host. A typical example of such an agent is an information scavenger 
that roams the network in search for information, like e.g. the cheapest place to 
buy some product. 

This new concept requires a security model that goes beyond the models 
that have been used in classical client-server applications. An agent should not 
be able to compromise the integrity of the host it is executing on, nor should 
that host be able to corrupt the agent. Also, measures must be taken such that 
one agent can not obtain or corrupt private information of another agent. 

In this PhD research, an open and flexible security system for mobile agent 
environments will be studied. Traditional systems generally have fixed system- 
wide policies, employ fixed algorithms, etc. In a more open strategy, it is the 
application programmer who can specify the policies and security algorithms of 
his/her agents. This approach has two important benefits. First, the programmer 
is less bound to decisions taken by the environment, giving more flexibility in 
his/her implementation. Second, a more fine grained control is achieved in the 
access specifications of agent services. 

In the building of flexible and reusable systems, separation of concerns is a 
key issue. When security issues can be kept largely independent of the applica- 
tion code, it becomes feasible to reuse these separate secure components across 
different applications and to maintain security policies in a controlled manner. 
A meta-level architecture makes it possible to separate the main computation 
of an agent from other aspects. For every object, there are one or more meta- 
level objects that control the behaviour of this base-level object. If for instance 
another object sends this object a message, a meta-level object will intercept 
the message and can decide whether to allow the operation belonging to that 
message to be invoked or not. 

As a basis for this realisation, a more formal model of agent interaction and 
execution is appropriate. This should allow us to reason about properties of 
sets of agents, such as mutual trust and authenticity, and derive and prove such 
properties. 



2.3 Martin von Lowis: Simulation of Distributed Systems using 
SDL’92 

In my master’s thesis, I worked on an object-oriented methodolody for the de- 
velopment of telecommunication services, especially broadband ISDN services. 
Part of the methodology is use of appropriate specification and programming 




languages. For the telecommunications domain, the ITU Specification and De- 
scription Language is a possible candidate. 

Another requirement for a methodology is the availability of tools in order 
to edit, analyse and process the specifications and implementations. Since my 
master’s thesis, I concentrated on the development of tools for processing SDL 
specifications. My major interestest is in the simulation of SDL and other lan- 
guages used to describe telecommunication protocols and services 

Simulating a telecommunication system is an important step in validating 
it. Since it is usuable unfeasable to analyse all possible states and interactions 
in the distributed system, only a subset of the interactions can be validated. 
On the other hand, it is not always possible to analyse these interactions in the 
target system: The experimentation environment might be limited, or it might 
not be possible to produce a certain input sequence because not all of the target 
environment is available during development. 

Instead, the simulation is a means to perform an as detailed analysis of the 
specification as desired, at an acceptable cost. This involves distribution in two 
aspects: the simulated system is distributed, and so might be the simulator. The 
former fact results in requirements for data analsysis and presentation, the latter 
one in requirements for effective scheduling and data collection strategies. 

Not only the specification being simulated might be written in a object- 
oriented specification technique: The simulator might make use of distributed 
object interfaces as well. Currently, a certain large-grain clustering of object 
interfaces is being performed on the simulation environment. For example, the 
simulator proper and the debugger user interface are separate tools communi- 
cating via ILU. Future work will concentrate on identifying and implementing 
finer-grained distribution of the objects involved. This work primarily has to 
deal with the speed-up due to multi-processor execution and the slow-down due 
to the extra communication overhead. Once the SDL simulator is significantly 
finished, my work will target other specification techniques. 



2.4 Marc Geilen: Object-Oriented Specification and Design of 
Real-Time Hardware Software Systems 

Information processing systems are often concurrent, distributed, reactive real- 
time systems, which consist of both hardware and software. In the Information 
and Communication Systems Group, an object-oriented methodology is being 
developed for specification and design of parallel and distributed communicating 
software/hardware systems'^. This methodology combines both informal meth- 
ods and an (executable) formal specification language POOSL (Parallel Object 
Oriented Specification Language). Its rigorous formal model allows the use of 
formal tools, e.g. simulation or verification. 

® URL:http: //m™. inf ormatik .hu-berlin.de/~loewis/sdl/ 
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In order to make the language more suitable for real-time systems, it has been 
extended with primitive operators that allow the expression of timing properties 
of the system, such as delays, time-outs, watchdogs. Timing concepts of real-time 
process algebras have been studied and used for the extension of the language 
POOSL, whose concurrency and communication model is similar to CCS. 

Real-time systems generally require high levels of reliability and safety. At 
the same time concurrent and distributed systems are known to be very hard 
to understand and design. Methods for verification and validation are important 
for building correct systems. 

Exhaustive formal verification is often impossible because of state space ex- 
plosion. Asynchronously operating processes cause the number of possible system 
states to grow exponentially with the size of the system. Therefore, validation is 
frequently performed by means of simulation of an executable model. Although 
simulation does not give full coverage and therefore cannot prove a system to be 
correct, it is applicable to large and complex systems. 

A specification and design environment has been implemented in smalltalk- 
80. In this environment, communicating concurrent systems can be specified 
in POOSL and subsequently their behaviour can be simulated. The simulation 
results can be inspected in different representations, to assure correctness of the 
behaviour. 

This way, a formal operational model can be constructed of the behaviour of 
a system. The requirements however are mostly expressed informally in natural 
language. As a consequence, the correctness of the behaviour can only be verified 
manually by inspection of simulation results. 

To be able to formally validate a design, a language is being designed in 
which requirements of concurrent communicating real-time systems can be ex- 
pressed formally. Such a modal logic could be used to create tools for automatic 
verification or validation of the formal model against the formally expressed 
properties. 

In contrast to existing logics, the language should furthermore fit to the 
object-oriented paradigm and support hierarchy and modularity. Preferably, it 
should also be readable and simple, since experience shows that modal logics 
tend to be extremely difficult to use. 

2.5 Nils Fischbeck: Requirements for an Object-Oriented Language 
for the Design and Implementation of Telecommunication 
Systems 

Object-oriented languages are widely used in the design and implementation 
of telecommunication systems. Since the ITU-T specification and description 
language SDL was designed for this application field it is used in numerous 
projects. New emerging languages like ROOM claim a growing share of the mar- 
ket. Telecommunication systems place special requirements on a language for 
design and implementation since they must satisfy real-time constraints, mostly 
use asynchronous communication and involve the transport of variable or con- 
stant stream of data. Also new design methodologies like ODP and TINA-C 




put new requirements on the language. At Humboldt-University the SDL tool 
environment SITE has been developed for the design and implementation of 
telecommunication software. This environment has been used for the simulation 
and implementation of B-ISDN protocols and Intelligent Network services. Dur- 
ing these projects it was realized that SDL lacks some features for an appropriate 
modelling of the applications. 

In my PhD thesis I define a consistent set of terms which classify the require- 
ments of telecommunication systems. Part of these definitions is the notion of 
active and passive objects and a structural and hierarchical composition. Lan- 
guages for telecommunication systems should support multiple threads which 
supply the execution context for active objects. Communication between ob- 
jects can take place asynchronously and synchronously. Objects are allowed to 
communicate at interfaces only. I evaluate existing languages according to these 
requirements. 

In a first step SDL has been studied. This language lacks interface definitions, 
special kinds of asynchronous communication and a unified hierarchy definition. 
The evaluation of other languages will follow. The final vision is the definition 
(or identification) of a language ideal for the purposes defined by the special 
application field telecommunication systems. 



3 Meta- Aspects and Distribution 



Arno Bakker, Laszlo Blum, Fernando Sanchez, 
Maria D. Fondon, Dario Alvarez, Juan M. Murillo, 
Stephan Reitzner, Lutz Wohlrab, Michael Zastre 



Papers and presentations given by members of this group covered, in the 
context of object-orientation, a range of meta-programming and distributed 
programming issues. “Meta” refers to “meta-programming”, or “programming- 
about-programming”, with the investigators interested in facilitating code re-use 
in the difficult areas of operating, distributed, mobile object and multi-media 
systems. Since distributed systems programming can be considered “meta”, es- 
pecially when mechanisms of distribution are kept hidden from algorithms using 
the system, this area of research was included in the group. Discussions held 
during the workshop’s technical sessions benefited the working group partici- 
pants; the results of these gentle but forceful debates will ultimately emerge in 
the full papers made available through the World Wide Web by the authors. An 
overview of the individual presentations follows. 

— Arno Bakker: Developing Wide Area Applieations using Distributed Shared 
Objeets. Wide area applications are developed via a distributed shared ob- 
jects framework (GLOBE). Contribution of research is to develop model for 
building such systems through composition; scaleability, latencies, reliability, 
availability are all issues during system construction. A research goal is the 




discovery of frameworks comparing the different, extant models existing for 
distributed objects 

Laszlo Blum: A Synchronization-Scheme Using Temporal Logic. Temporal 
logic is used to specify properties of method calls, with possible inheritance 
anomalies in systems identified at their specification stage. TL expression are 
gathered together into synchronization sets, with sets used as guards before 
methods. Ultimate aim is to provide tools such that a system can be proven 
to have good synchronization (flow control) properties (or the absence of 
bad ones), while at the same time keeping functionality and synchronization 
issues separate. 

Fernando Sanchez Figueroa: Composition Language for Different As- 
pects through Abstract State Information. Basic behavior is separated from 
synchronization code, hence leading to polymorphic and dynamic synchro- 
nization choices. That is, synchronization code can be re-used, and policies 
changed, on-the-fly. The goal of research is to build a visual programming 
tool combined with a composition language. 

Maria Angeles Diaz Fondon. Part of team at the University of Oviedo in- 
vestigating an object-oriented operating system on top of an object-oriented 
abstract machine. Security model is a capability based, where all object ref- 
erences must contain the appropriate capability. Ph.D. research will look 
into the effect of this homogeneous protection mechanism on top of the ho- 
mogeneous object model. 

Dario Alvarez Gutierrez. Part of team at the University of Oviedo (see 
entry for M.D. Fondon). The research group is examining persistence, dis- 
tribution, security and concurrency in an object-oriented system, with the 
ultimate research goal to eliminate differences between OS, user and ma- 
chine objects. D. Alavrez’s research contribution is in the implementation of 
orthogonal persistence for this system. 

Juan Manuel Murillo Rodriquez: The Coordination Aspect in Object- 
Oriented Concurrent Programming. Synchronization is considered as an as- 
pect, hence reducing code complexity when one object affects another. Ex- 
amples abound in multi-media systems where inter-stream coordination is 
necessary, but object interactions to maintain this coordination cannot be 
easily encapsulated into a single control object. Aim of research work is to 
ensure any uses of aspects to separate coordination from processing is kept 
transparent. 

Stephan Reitzner: Splitting Synchronization from, Algorithmic Behavierr. 
Main contribution of work is to show that annotations in base class code can 
be used to highlight synchronization events relevant (“of interest”) to that 
same code. These events are mapped to synchronization objects. Inheritance 
eonstellations involving these synchronization objects have been examined 
for published inheritance anomalies, of which none appear. Further research 
remains in examining the effect of typing these annotated classes; a cur- 
rent project is to introduce these base class annotations and synchronization 
objects into a system such as Meta-Java. 




- Lutz Wohlrab: A Means for Mastering the Adaptation of Oh feet- Oriented 
Operating Systems. Configuration and adaptation management problem in 
large systems is addressed by this work. Main contribution is in the combina- 
tion of an expert system within the operating system to record what runtime 
environment objects need (e.g. versions numbers of server objects they de- 
pend upon). OS functionality in C++ is kept separate from the information 
expressed in Prolog. 

— Michael Zastre: Mobile Objeets - the Next Generation. Aim of work is 
to examine what is gained by adding mobile object to distributed program- 
ming systems. Only by keeping the mobile object interface open can a system 
designer make appropriate decisions about transport, security and method 
binding issues. The system could be used conceivably for prototyping ap- 
plications having their functionality extended on-the-fiy while running a re- 
mote sites. Major goal of research is to examine where the meta-programming 
boundary should lie. 



3.1 Arno Bakker: Developing Wide-Area Applications Using 
Distributed Shared Objects 

In the GLOBE project, our research concentrates on the development of a single 
unifying paradigm that can be used for developing wide area distributed appli- 
cations. The paradigm must support many different kinds of applications in a 
flexible, yet efficient way. 

The research to be done by A. Bakker concentrates on expanding our current 
object model to support application development through composition. We are 
seeking for suitable mechanisms that will allow us to build a large-scale wide 
area application as a collection of distributed shared objects, but which itself 
appears as just another distributed shared object. The following research issues 
are to be addressed: 

A Model for Object Composition. There are different ways objects can be 
grouped together. Research should concentrate on developing a suitable 
model for object composition, and expand the current concept of a dis- 
tributed object with mechanisms that support that model. 

Dynamic adaptation. A large-scale wide area application should be dynam- 
ically adaptable by adding or removing components. In the case of object 
compositions, this means that it should be possible to add, remove, or change 
a constituent distributed object without affecting clients that are presently 
bound to the composed object. Research should concentrate on developing 
facilities that will allow an object composition to be changed while it is being 
used. 

Object management. Object management in the present model is relatively 
simple: objects are named and registered with a naming and location service. 
This is not enough for composed objects, in which case the internal organi- 
zation should be known as well. It is yet unclear what kind of mechanisms 
are needed so that management of large-scale object compositions scales to 




wide area networks. Research should concentrate on identifying and devising 
facilities that support object management. 

Proposed mechanisms are to be validated through prototype implementa- 
tions. It is also expected that the applicability of the extended object model is 
demonstrated by a prototype application. 

3.2 Laszlo Blum: A Synchronization-Scheme Using Temporal Logic 

Keywords: inheritance, inheritance anomaly, object models, synchronization- 
schemes, temporal logic, specification, verification. 

In the beginning my PhD work, I was interested in the different kinds of 
object models of distributed systems. I find the reflective model of actors to be 
the best for describing these systems. Using synchronization policies for choosing 
methods often leads to inheritance anomalies, described in [Mat93b]. To avoid 
these anomalies, new synchronization schemes need to be introduced. In the 
literature, many of the given schemes are suitable for avoiding most of these 
anomalies[Mat93][McH91][Tom89]. I think that the question of how to com- 
pletely avoid history sensitiveness anomalies still remains open. We propose a 
new synchronization-scheme in [Blu97| to largely reduce the above-mentioned 
anomalies especially the last one. Our model is based on the reflective model. 
The abstraction level of the model is very high because we use temporal logic 
formulas for synchronization. Separating implementation code and the synchro- 
nization code is straightforward in building robust distributed applications, as 
mentioned in [Bah95]. In our model, we can inherit both implementation and 
synchronization code, in addition we can completely redefine the synchroniza- 
tion. Firstly, we want to apply this model to specifying objects and verifying 
whether the object has correct synchronization. We saw in [Ara95] that tempo- 
ral logic is suitable for describing the behaviours of objects, thus we wonder how- 
to apply our model to describe larger systems. I am also interested in theorem 
provers, like HOL, by which one can reason about distributed systems [Bus95]. 
In the future, I would like to deal with the problem of the possibility to adapt 
our scheme to HOL to reason about the correctness of the synchronization of a 
system. 
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3.3 Fernando Sanchez: Composition language for different aspects 
through abstract state information® 

Adaptability has become one of the most important research areas in 0-0 sys- 
tems in the last years. It tries to cope with an efficient system evolution and 
it can be defined as the ability to deal with new/changing requirements with 
minimum effort (number of modules that are created or modified when changes 
in the requirements are necessary). 

The solution that 0-0 languages provide for building adaptable software is 
the use of traditional composition techniques such as inheritance, delegation and 
parts-of relations. These mechanisms work well when the aspects of the appli- 
cation are general and simple. This is the case of data structures and behavior. 
However, when the application domain becomes more and more complex, new as- 
pects must be introduced in order to cope with the changing requirements. These 
include, for instance, aspects related to synchronization, coordinated behavior, 
real-time, distribution, etc. In this case, the current composition techniques do 
not provide enough support for adaptability. 

The problem is that in the conventional object model, the different aspects 
involved in an application are not clearly/cleanly separated. Consequently the 
introduction of new requirements affecting a single aspect may involve the mod- 
ification of other different aspects, thus expanding the number of components 
that must be changed or modified. And this situation is clearly against the def- 
inition of adaptability given before. 

My contention is that the problem is not the composition techniques in them- 
selves but the bad design of the components they have to compose. Several re- 
search works have indicated that the separation of concerns is the key concept 
to achieve the right design of components. This is one of the main reasons why 
the area of composability is gaining more interest. Composability can be defined 
as the ability to put together a piece of software from several components. By 
component I mean an entity able to encapsulate any valid software abstraction. 
So, whereas adaptability is the aim, composability is a way to get it. 

The idea is to separate concerns into different components and later on to 
compose them through a composition language. In my proposal the solution for 
the separation of concerns relies on the use of abstract state information. For 
this purpose I have developed what I have called the Disguises Model where 
a suitable syntax is provided for specifying different aspects (synchronization, 
real-time, coordination, distribution, etc) into different components. Currently 
the DM has only been developed for the synchronization aspect. In order to 
compose these components my current work is focused on the development of a 
composition language to be able to obtain flexible and adaptable object-oriented 
applications in the sense that their components can be removed, replaced or re- 
configured without affecting the diverse parts of the application. The use of ab- 
stract state information in the composition language will allow the development 

® This research work is being developed with the support of the CICYT, Spain, under 
contract TIC96-0551 




of polymorphic solutions and the achievement of dynamic change of concerns 
(changing policies at run-time). 

3.4 Maria Angeles Diaz Fondon: A Protection Mechanism for 

an Object-Oriented Operating System Based on an Abstract 
Machine 

OviedoS is an environment based completely in the object-oriented paradigm. 
The goal of the system is to offer a single object space where objects possibly 
placed in different machines exist indefinitely, and co-operate using messages. 
The basis is an 00 operating system that transparently provides objects with 
a set of important features such as orthogonal persistence, distribution, concur- 
rency and security. The technique chosen to structure the OS is to use an 00 
abstract machine that brings a number of benefits for the construction of the 
OS. The machine offers the basic homogeneous object model and support to all 
objects of the rest of the system. In addition, the machine is given a reflective 
architecture so that there is no difference between user objects, objects providing 
OS functionality and machine objects. 

One of the problems faced in an object environment like this is protection. 
A mechanism that ensures that only authorised objects are able to invoke a 
given method on an object should exist. We pursue a homogeneous protection 
mechanism with the same access control for every object in the object space. 
Every invocation to any method of an object should be controlled. 

Capability-based protection is used in some operating systems such as Amoe- 
ba, Grasshopper, Clouds and Mungi. Capabilities are like access cards that 
should be shown when invoking a method on an object. The capability holds 
the identification of an object and information about which methods are allowed 
to be invoked on it. 

This protection mechanism fits very well into the object model. The use of an 
abstract machine helps the design of a single and uniform protection mechanism. 
The two fundamental ideas proposed for object protection are i) Capabilities as 
object references. Machine object references are converted to capabilities, with- 
out modification of the object model, ii) Protection mechanism in the innermost 
level of the system. The security should be introduced in a uniform way in the 
heart of the system, making the message passing mechanism check the protection 
information contained in the capability. An exception raises if no valid rights are 
held. Design modifications in the machine should be considered to accomplish 
this. 

A combination of the advantages of both segregated and sparse capabilities is 
expected. On one hand, the machine guarantees capabilities can not be tampered 
with or altered without permission. On the other, capabilities are stored as 
normal references in every object (including "user" objects). 

The capability-based protection mechanism together with the rest of the sys- 
tem contributes to a very flexible computing environment, easily adaptable and 
extensible, but in a secure way controlled by the machine protection mechanism. 

For references: URL http://wwwl5.imiovi.es/~fondon/. 




3.5 Dario Alvarez Gutierrez: Complete Persistence for an 

Object-Oriented Operating System Using a Reflective Abstract 
Machine 



An approach to solve problems derived from an uneven adoption of the object- 
oriented paradigm in computing systems is to move the 00 support to a com- 
mon place into the operating system. OviedoS is a research project that tries to 
build an experimental integral object-oriented system in which all components 
including the operating system itself, share the same object-oriented paradigm. 

One technique to structure this 00 operating system which may offer many 
advantages is to use an 00 abstract machine as the substrate of the OOOS. The 
machine provides portability and a standard object model for the system. Func- 
tions of the OS are provided by normal objects, which extend the functionality 
of the abstract machine. Key features are complete persistence, distribution, 
security and concurrency. 

The goal is a single object environment with no distinctions between user, 
OS and machine environments. The computing environment is simply a set of 
homogeneous objects following an 00 model, which live until no longer needed 
(persistence feature of the OS) and interact in a secure way regardless of physical 
location (distribution feature of the OS). Object-orientation is used consistently 
throughout the whole system. OS and machine objects can be reused, extended 
and adapted just like any user object. To yield such uniform system a reflective 
architecture is proposed for the machine. 

Some important aspects that should be researched when designing this ab- 
stract machine are i) How to support the OS and integrate the hardware consis- 
tently into the object model of the system, and transparently with OS objects, 
ii) Which particular object model to support. It should accommodate more than 
one programming language, be not very complex and retain significant semantic 
information. Initially a standard model with global object identity, inheritance, 
etc. but also with aggregation and generic relationships is used, iii) Architecture 
of the machine itself. The external architecture exposed for reflection should be 
carefully designed, as it will be used for user and OS objects. Ideally the imple- 
mentation design should be the one exposed, but a simpler design perhaps will 
be easier to use. Currently a machine with two areas, one for instances and the 
other for class information is being explored, iv) How to better solve implemen- 
tation questions such as the representation of the object model, implementation 
of reflection, efficiency, etc. 

The persistence support mechanism of the operating system will be implanted 
to evaluate these expected advantages. A set of OS objects will transparently 
extend the functionality of the abstract machine providing complete persistence 
to the rest of the objects. One working design is based on a "persistence object" 
which is activated by an exception raised by machine objects when objects must 
be written to stable storage and vice versa. 

For references: URL http://wwwl5.uniovi.es/~darioa/ 




3.6 Juan M. Murillo: Coordination in object-oriented concurrent 
programming languages® 

In the last few years, the separation of concerns has been recognized as the 
most adequate and elegant software engineering approach for designing complex 
object-oriented software systems. In this kind of system, programmers express 
and reason about the different concerns involved in the application they want to 
design. This mechanism increases flexibility, adaptability, reusability and favors 
the composability of object-oriented programs. Moreover, separation of concerns 
has been successfully applied for separating the basic object behavior of an object 
from special concerns such as synchronization and real-time, and it has been used 
to deal with inheritance anomalies in concurrent object-oriented languages. 

More recently, it has been recognized that the coordination aspect presents 
the same problems as the forementioned aspects from the reusability and extensi- 
bility points of view. However, it offers more difficulties than may appear at first 
glance because multi-object coordination involves the synchronized interaction 
among several active objects in order to obtain a single goal. The reasons for this 
are twofold: first, high-level mechanisms are not provided by the conventional 
object model for the abstraction of the coordinated behavior among various ob- 
jects because objects only interact through message passing. The semantic of 
this process only involves two partner objects. Second, the coordination aspect 
is not localized in a single object but is spread among sets of interacting objects 
making more difficult not only to extend and reuse the coordination algorithms 
but also to reason about them by itself. 

Having this background in mind and taking into consideration these difficul- 
ties the main goal of our works is to propose a language mechanism to deal with 
the separation of the coordination aspect, and subsuming proposals which fails 
in reusability and expressive power. This mechanism is based on abstract state 
information and the novel concept of state notification. State notification allows 
an object to monitor and synchronize with abstract state changes of other ob- 
jects. It is important to note that state notification does not require the explicit 
collaboration of the requested objects. 

In our research group, we are also working in separation of the synchro- 
nization concerns in the realm of COOP. Then, the following question is now 
underlying: What are the consequences when different concerns are composed in 
the same object? Are there any rule that allows speak about this interaction? In 
this sense, would it be possible to formulate an arithmetic of the composition of 
concerns? This is the next step in our work. 



3.7 Stephan Reitzner: An Event Model for Synchronizing 
Concurrent Objects 

In concurrent object-oriented environments objects can be accessed concurrently 
by multiple threads of control. A concurrent programming language has to pro- 

® This research work is being developed with the support of the CICYT, Spain, under 
contract TIC96-0551 




vide means for preventing inconsistent object states in case of concurrent in- 
vocations. This protection is called concurrency control, the implementation of 
which is called synchronization code. It is commonly accepted that the synchro- 
nization code should be separated from the algorithmic code of an object. The 
critical point is connecting the two separated parts. Some approaches made a 
static connection, which creates so called inheritance anomalies. 

My basic idea is to model concurrency control of an object by a second object, 
which is called the synchronization object. The protected object — further called 
the algorithmic object — is processed concurrently. Each time a critical point of 
the algorithmic code is reached, a method of the synchronization object is in- 
voked. This method invocation is suspended in the synchronization object as 
long as the necessary synchronization constraints are not fulfilled. A possible 
implementation would be to insert code for the method invocation in the algo- 
rithmic code. This was considered bad because it would reduce the flexibility 
of the whole mechanism. My solution is to insert another layer which separates 
the synchronization point in the algorithmic object from the invocation of the 
corresponding synchronization method. This layer is made up by an event mech- 
anism. I have identified certain events of an algorithmic object at which a syn- 
chronization call may be useful. Examples of such events are entering or leaving 
a method. The connection between the events being raised and the invocations 
which have to be performed is established by the event mapping. The mapping 
fulfills two tasks: First, it defines the type of the synchronization object, and 
second, it specifies which methods of the synchronization object are responsible 
for catching particular events. 

When inheriting from a synchronized class, it is obvious that the synchroniza- 
tion behaviour of the new subclass may change. This is expressed by a two-way 
inheritance. On one hand, the algorithmic behaviour can be refined by deriving a 
subclass from the algorithmic class. On the other hand, the modified synchroniza- 
tion behaviour of the subclass is accomplished by deriving a new synchronization 
subclass. Again, the new relationship between these two derived classes is ex- 
pressed by defining a new event mapping. To simplify the formulation of a new- 
mapping it is possible to inherit the event mapping of the base class and modify 
it to meet the new synchronization requirements. It is possible to define event 
methods for the new events of the subclass, but it is also possible to modify the 
mapping of base-class events to refer to other event methods. The new methods 
in the synchronization subclass meet the changed synchronization requirements 
of the algorithmic subclass. This mechanism dramatically reduces the number of 
inheritance anomalies that can occur when inheriting from a synchronized class. 



3.8 Lutz Wohlrab: A Means for Mastering the Adaptation of 
Object-Oriented Operating Systems 

The trend in object-oriented operating systems goes towards more and more 
fine-grained structures. This imposes great problems for systems not statically 
tailored and dynamically adaptable. The number of set screws to be adjusted 
and entities to be managed explodes. To get such a system set up, optimised, and 




to keep it running would require a lot more administrator’s expertise than even 
todays all-purpose operating systems. To make fine-grained, highly adaptable 
object-oriented operating systems feasible in practice, we need new means for 
mastering adaptation. 

Today configuration data is usually shattered over several configuration files, 
directories, or databases. Configuration and setup utilities write into these with- 
out checking for discrepancies. Errors are detected no sooner than the erroneous 
configuration data is actually used and something does not or ceases to work. 
This is because there is no instance which is an organic part of the operating 
system and responsible for the integrity of its configuration. 

The adaptation manager is introduced as an active instance, shielding the 
configuration of the operating system as a whole, checking new configuration 
knowledge before accepting it, putting together the best available runtime envi- 
ronment for the applications. Erom the applications’ point of view the adaptation 
manager is a special meta object. For programs which want to alter or adapt 
the system’s configuration, it replaces the files they directly wrote into. Being 
an active instance, it is able to reject the alteration if errors can be detected in 
it. 

The adaptation manager needs to be able to perform meta-computation over 
configuration data, to check whether consistency rules are violated or other ac- 
tions have to be done before the new data can be accepted. These tasks resemble 
that of an expert system for system administration. Since many expert systems 
have been built successfully using Prolog, the adaptation manager was designed 
as an object encapsulating a Prolog inference machine. Both configuration data, 
consistency and other rules are taken down in the shape of Prolog clauses. 

The technology of the adaptation manager is being investigated under the 
object-oriented operating system CHEOPS'^ and Linux. Aspect-orientation and 
a “configuration aspect” is considered as a means for programmers to describe 
the runtime environment needed for the applications without mixing up config- 
uration code with the functionality of the programs. 



3.9 Michael Zastre: Mobile Object Systems: The Next Generation 

Mobile objects fit into the matrix of internetworks, large data sources, and pow- 
erful network clients. The union of mobile code, state plus data has many ap- 
plications, such as distributing control in workflow or groupware systems. The 
next generation of these systems of travelling objects must address two groups 
of issues. Mobile Objects in-the-small is the name I give to concerns over mobile 
object construction and arrangement. Mobile Objects in-the-large is my term 
for the issues involving large systems of mobile objects (dozens to hundreds) 
interacting together. Mobile Object technology promises to become ubiquitous. 
Before this happens, however, I believe that at least two aspects require much 
further research: 

’’ CHe mnitz OP erating System 




- Mobile ohjects-in-the small: programming environment support for develop- 
ing mobile object systems, such as for the construction, transmission, recep- 
tion, and resource management of these objects, where the system developer 
determines the implementation decisions underlying the mobile object system 
itself. This constitutes an Open Mobile Object System (OMOS). 

— Mobile objects in-the-large: tools for specifying and exploring the interactions 
of large (dozens) and very large (hundreds) of systems of mobile objects 
whether these objects enter a network from outside an enterprise, or originate 
from within the same intranet. 

These should be the characteristics mobile object’s next generation of lan- 
guages and systems. It includes concerns over how these systems can be validated 
from the specification and synthesis of the mobile and interacting portions of an 
object graph given a database of application domain knowledge. I explore these 
two aspects of next generation systems in more detail, using a workflow example 
for motivation. Standard meta-programming facilities are re-cast into the mo- 
bile agent support environment (e.g. for memory management, run-time stack 
examination, heap manipulation), and I propose additional facilities. Specifi- 
cation of mobile object interactions and expressibility of their properties, and 
currently technology’s bearing on these, is discussed, and future work suggested. 
A schematic for a system synthesis tool is also presented. All discussions are 
ultimately aimed at the research and development of an integrated set of mobile 
object system construction tools. 

More information is available at http://gulf.uvic.ca/~zastre/mobs. 

4 Debugging and Testing, and More 



Luigi Benedicenti, Christian Bunse, 
EySdun Eli Jacobsen, Yvan Labiche 



Since this group covered quite different areas it is a little difficult to pin- 
point an overall subject. However, the members of the group work with topics 
associated with the investigation and management of existing software systems, 
focusing on debugging, testing, reading source code, or on the relationship be- 
tween a programmer’s view of a piece of software and the conceptual model 
which is actually supported by the programmer’s tools. Another common point 
of interest is that the techniques in focus are applied to ensure or enhance the 
quality of the software being produced or maintained. 

Luigi’s research focuses on the impact of reuse on object-oriented program- 
ming. Reuse is a significant attribute in the calculation of productivity in pro- 
gramming projects, and the selection of such a single, important aspect as reuse 
makes it possible to compare the productivity characteristics of different pro- 
gramming paradigms. To do this, code measures must be defined to find a rela- 
tion between productivity and reuse, a complex task. However, a set of metrics 
have been identified that manage to define reuse and productivity in terms of 




elementary (measurable) attributes of the source code. This makes it possible to 
apply statistical analysis techniques and find candidate relations. 

Eydun Eli Jacobsen presents a view on software systems which emphasizes 
that a software system shapes the user’s conceptual model. Regarding a software 
developer as a user, there is a gap between the conceptual model of a software 
development system and the software developer’s conceptual model of a software 
system. To minimize this gap, an extension of software development systems to 
support architectural abstractions is needed, and a two level model is proposed, 
consisting of a program level and an extract level. 

A central topic in Christian Bunse’s research is reading techniques for object- 
oriented source code. Inspection of source code is a form of verification widely 
believed to be effective for finding defects. Even though object-orientation pro- 
vides many benefits for software development, there is little available mate- 
rial on applying reading techniques in this context. Special considerations are 
needed, however, since inheritance, genericity, dynamic dispatch and polymor- 
phism cause new problems in source code inspection. Moreover, programming 
style guidelines are less well-defined and thus harder to enforce using inspection. 
The aims of this research is to define a reading technique for object-oriented 
source code and to provide tool support for the application of this technique. 

Yvan Labiche works with testing in the context of object-oriented software 
systems. For critical systems, which need a certification, the testing process is an 
important task. But procedural testing techniques are not well-suited for object- 
oriented software. There is an inherent difference between the procedural and 
the object-oriented approach to structure and behaviour. New, useful features 
such as encapsulation, inheritance, and polymorphism imply new problems for 
the testing process. Hence, the primary questions with which this research is con- 
cerned are: What are the new problems raised? How can the usual solutions for 
the testing process be applied, or extended, or exchanged with new approaches? 
Finally, how can the new object-oriented mechanisms be used to help us in the 
testing process? 



4.1 Luigi Benedicenti: An experimental protocol to measure 
the impact of reuse on Object Oriented versus traditional 
programming 

This dissertation discusses, evaluates and assesses the impact of reuse on Ob- 
ject Oriented programming, comparing it to the results obtained by traditional 
programming. The Object Oriented paradigm should grant its users a more ef- 
fective way to address the problem of programming in the large, groupware, and 
multi-team frameworks. 

More specifically, the current belief is that Object Oriented programs achieve 
a higher level of reuse than conventional ones, thus improving the development 
time and therefore the time to market. 

However, there is no specific evidence of such fact, mainly because case stud- 
ies are not aimed towards this goal, but rather to measure the efficiency of each 




programming paradigm. I feel that it is very difficult to aggregate every con- 
tributing factor to a single, meaningful parameter. Therefore, my research is 
directed towards the evaluation and assessment of a single factor, in the hope 
to find a vector of characteristics that can be used effectively to compare the 
different paradigms of computing. 

In particular, my research focuses on reuse as a significant attribute in the 
calculation of productivity. 

This task is not an easy one, and requires some careful planning. First of all, 
it is necessary to find a measurement protocol that can be effectively applied to 
both Object Oriented programs and conventional ones; this involves an initial 
hypothesis. Then, the protocol has to be applied to real world examples. Finally, 
the measures collected will be compared, and the results yielded will confirm or 
confute the initial hypothesis. 

Since code is the result of every programming effort, it will be the only item 
used in measures. The measures computed on code are of two kinds: measures 
of program size (LOG), and measures of reuse. The reuse level is computed by 
means of a method by Frakes and Terry that defines how to calculate internal 
reuse level and frequency, and external ones. 

These measures are then coupled with effort measurements, that are the 
chief interesting attribute for productivity, and defect density, which instead is 
correlated with quality as perceived by the programmers. 

The experiment consists of the calculation of a set of measures for both object 
oriented and conventional code, and then the search for a model (possibly a 
simple linear correlation) that puts productivity, quality, and reuse into relation. 

The resulting model, if there will be one, will enable programmers to choose 
between different paradigms on the basis of the kind of program they have to 
produce: the model will be implemented in a Decision Support System. 

The achievement of the measures is possible only when a statistically signif- 
icant amount of code will pass through the analyser. This will be possible with 
the completion of special measurement tools that are able to measure chunks of 
code and that use Internet to facilitate the measuring process. In fact, in this 
way the measurement takes place remotely, directly on the computer that con- 
tains the source code, and only the results are sent to the server. This avoids 
security problems. 



4.2 Christian Bunse: An Effective Inspection Technique for 
Object-Oriented Code 

Reading (Inspection) of software artifacts and especially of source code is one 
form of verification which is widely believed to be an effective means for finding 
defects. At the same time, the object-oriented paradigm is cited as providing 
many benefits for developing software. However, there is little available material 
on applying reading to object-oriented software. 

There are properties of object-oriented languages that can hinder the inspec- 
tion of code written in that languages. (1) The search for the definition of class 
features can be impeded by inheritance. (2) Genericity can be problematic: When 




inspecting a single class, a ’huge’ number of classes may have to be inspected in 
parallel, because of the dependencies on the behavior of the instantiating classes. 
(3) A major problem when inspecting object-oriented code are the differences 
between static code structure and dynamic, runtime system structure. (4) Fur- 
thermore at runtime, dynamic binding and polymorphism combine to hinder the 
static prediction of which methods will be invoked. (5) Recent experiences show 
that object-oriented systems tend to consist of a large number of small methods, 
which distribute functionally related code over a wider area than procedural 
systems. This also increases the number of relationships that exist within the 
system which have to be understood. (6) Besides defect identification inspections 
are normally used to enforce quality-guidelines (e.g. developing standards). For 
object-oriented code these guidelines are less well defined than those of procedu- 
ral code, and may be difficult to enforce during inspection. All these difficulties 
contribute to the fact that 00-code is difficult to inspect. 

The aim of this research is to define a reading technique for object-oriented 
code which overcomes or at least tackles the problems stated above. Therefore 
work is/ was done in the following areas*: 

1. A detailed analysis of existing reading techniques was performed, examining 
the strengths, weaknesses, and prerequisites of the techniques with respect 
towards the application on object-oriented code. 

2. Currently a systematic reading technique is defined. The main idea behind 
it is to visualize code properties at different levels of abstraction. For each 
level reading effort is directed towards specific properties. 

3. By having defined the reading technique itself a tool has to be developed to 
support it. The tool will concentrate on a specific programming language, in 
order to be able to perform the final step of this research. 

4. The final step of this research will be the conduction of a controlled experi- 
ment to validate the newly defined reading technique, and to show that the 
technique is ’superior’ over existing reading technique as ’ad-hoc’ or ’check- 
lists’ in terms of efficiency and effectiveness. 

4.3 Ey9un Eli Jacobsen: Bringing Architecture to Software 
Development 

Traditionally software has been designed with focus on algorithms and on com- 
ponents making up the system. Today software is to an greater extent being 
designed with focus on the user’s experience with the software. Attention is paid 
to the nature of human-computer interaction and the metaphorical spaces that 
users inhabit when using a piece of software — the design of software is the design 
of the user’s conceptual model. 

A software developer is a user who uses software to develop new software. 
In order to make a development system comfortable and productive to use we 

* Further information can be found at: http://inni.iese.fhg.de/AboutUs/Staff/ 
bunse.html and http://inni.iese.fhg.de/Competences/ISE/CR 




must pay attention to the user’s conceptual model when designing the software 
development system. 

A software development system can be oriented towards several sets of con- 
cepts; examples include classes and objects, functions, and logical assertions. In 
the study we will mainly consider object-oriented software development. 

Software development with classes and objects is now so well-understood 
that software developers are extending their design language. A software devel- 
oper’s design language is the set of abstractions over structures in a software 
system. The elements finding way to software developers’ design language are 
new concepts that express archetypical patterns of class and object relations and 
collaborations. These patterns are not dependent on a specific software system, 
but occur across many software systems. This evolution is reflected in recent 
books on object-oriented programming. 

The patterns of class and object collaborations can be regarded as examples 
of architectural abstractions. The notion of an architectural abstraction is a 
more general concept regarding abstraction over structures in software systems, 
and as such it is a more convenient concept when discussing extensions of a 
design language as it covers other kinds of abstractions than just class and 
object relations and collaborations. 

With the arrival of new architectural abstractions comes also an increased 
distance between a software developer’s design language and the conceptual 
model represented by his software development system. The more abstract or 
complex the new concepts are, the longer the distance between languages be- 
comes. The distance between the languages is problematical since developing 
software involves both languages and translations between these, and the longer 
the distance between languages, the harder it is to develop software using the 
specific software development system. 

The subject for this Ph.D.-study is therefore the understanding of architec- 
tural abstractions and of software development systems based on objects and 
classes. The goal of the project is to describe a model for architectural abstrac- 
tions and, if successful, to describe a software development system in which 
architectural abstractions are part of conceptual model represented be the soft- 
ware development system. 

For more information please see http://www.cs.auc.dk/~jacobsen. 



4.4 Yvan Labiche: On Testing Object-Oriented Programs 

The object-oriented paradigm is a new technology for producing software. This 
new technology has many benefits for parts of the entire software development 
cycle (analysis, design and implementation phases): the object-oriented devel- 
opment process is iterative, the object-oriented paradigm emphasize reuse, the 
items of interest are always the objects. . . Thus, engineers and managers want 
to use this technology in their own field. But, for critical systems, which need a 
certification, the testing process is an important task. 

Then, the testing techniques for object-oriented programs should be studied 
even though some people can think the object-oriented paradigm seams to be 




the panacea. By applying usual testing techniques (i.e. those for procedural 
programs) for object-oriented programs one found two major problems. First, 
procedural testing techniques are not well-suited for object-oriented ones: there is 
an intrinsic difference between the procedural and the object-oriented approach 
(structure vs. behavior). Second, the new useful features introduced (such as 
encapsulation, inheritance, or polymorphism) imply new problems for the testing 
process: problems of observability, for example. 

Then we are interested in studying these new mechanisms with the tester 
viewpoint in mind through three major questions. What are the new problems 
raised? How usual solutions for the testing process can be applied (or extended) 
or do we have to find new ones? and. How object-orientedness (the new mecha- 
nisms) can help us for the testing process? 

For more information please see http://www.laas . fr/~ylabiche/english. 

5 Programming Languages 



Walid Al-Ahmad, Carlos Canal, Amnon Eden, 
Erik Ernst, Tracy Gardner, Flank Gerhardt, 
Markus Knasniiiller, Albertina Lourenci, and 
Mads Torgersen 



This group has nine members who share an interest in object oriented pro- 
gramming languages. Within this broad topic a wide range of issues are ad- 
dressed, from support for the use of existing languages to the development of 
new languages. The participants are at various stages in the PhD getting pro- 
cess, some have almost finished and others are just getting started. The different 
viewpoints within the group are illustrated below using a number of topics that 
emerged during the workshop. 

Concerning the decision as to whether or not to create new languages, the 
entire spectrum is represented: Mads wants to create an entirely new language, 
and Markus and Erik are enhancing the semantics of existing languages without 
changing their syntax significantly. Carlos, Walid and Tracy work with the con- 
cept of inheritance, but the design or redesign of a programming language will 
not be the main contribution of their PhD projects. Frank is concerned with large 
scale porting of software and other aspects of legacy software management, he 
does not even want others to invent new languages. Albertina takes an interdis- 
ciplinary approach — being an architect — and brings such things as catastrophe 
theory, graph theory, and semiotics into an evaluation of existing programming 
languages; using those theories in computational modelling forces designers to 
perceive jumps in the design reasoning and to sort out design and nondesign 
activities. 

Almost everybody is working with inheritance/, this concept has so many 
interpretations and ramifications and such a great a potential for development 
that everybody seems to have a different approach to it. This also indicates that 




inheritance, despite being well established and having undergone intense debate, 
is still immature and in need of further research. In prototype based languages 
delegation plays a similar role, and the future might bring even more related con- 
cepts. Tracy is building an overview of all the variants and aspects of inheritance, 
and hopes to divide it into several simpler, well-defined, practically manageable 
concepts — analogous to the process which once developed the powerful but un- 
wieldy GOTO statement into several more structured flow-of-control constructs. 
Walid is also working with inheritance at large, developing support for restriction 
inheritance as well as extension inheritance. Carlos is working with the behavior 
conformance aspect of inheritance, using an Architectural Description Language 
beeing developed from the 7r-calculus to specify large software systems at the 
level of interfaces. Prank researches into the same interplay between inheritance 
and behavior correctness in his work with porting large software systems from 
Smalltalk to Java in an industrial setting. Erik has developed an inheritance 
mechanism based on constraint solving; one explicit inheritance operation may 
entail many implicit inheritance operations, so this enhances the expressivity 
of the inheritance construct. Albertina prefers prototype based object oriented 
languages due to their malleability and flexibility; inheritance is not even present 
here, but delegation and ‘traits’ objects are used for similar purposes. Finally, 
Mads defines inheritance by means of certain predicates, such that two classes 
may be related by inheritance whether or not the more specialized class was 
specified by (direct or indirect) derivation from the more general one. His object 
model is inherently distributed. 

The eventual client of any research into programming languages must be 
software developers (and this usually means industry) but the time-frame for 
knowledge to filter down to the bleeding-edge varies considerably depending on 
the nature of the research. Frank is associated with a large industrial company, 
and his work is constantly intertwined with software engineering efforts which are 
carried out on a commercial basis. The other members of the group are not di- 
rectly associated with industrial companies, but some must still consider software 
developers as their target audience. Markus and Erik are each working with one 
particular language and have implemented enhancements, such enhancements 
must be a well-chosen improvement from a programmer point of view. Albertina 
uses the language Self to represent and implement the domain dependent model 
level of an ecodesign model for the development of sustainable cities, and this of 
course has a practical aspect. Tracy is concerned with understanding the con- 
ceptual relationships that software developers wish to model using inheritance 
mechanisms; her work has implications for software developers and programming 
language designers. Walid’s work concerns the design of language mechanisms 
that could be added to existing languages. The usage of process algebras seems 
to place Carlos in a theoretical camp which is far removed from industry, but 
for specification and verification purposes, such process algebras may indeed be 
applied in an industrial setting, especially if there is good tool support. Mads 
is so far away from a completed language design that his work will not be of 
interest to industry for some time. 




Of course there are also aspects which are special for each member of the 
group. Markus works with transparent persistence of objects in Oberon, and 
with automatic support for the evolution of types of persistent objects. Prank 
is working at Mercedes-Benz, looking at the real world every day. Albertina 
is an architect, and now and then the rest of the group does not understand 
what she is saying. Mads is taking a very radical approach, trying to construct 
a new language with genuinely new ideas from scratch. Walid works with the 
details of language mechanisms but still wishes to apply the results to many 
languages. Erik works with the language Beta, and the special richness of this 
environment makes it harder to apply the results to many languages. Carlos is 
trying to combine process algebras and object orientation for the specification of 
architectural aspects of software. Finally, Tracy differentiates and develops the 
inheritance concept quite independently of individual languages, and then hopes 
to be able to use the results in existing languages. 

The following subsections are the individual abstracts of the members of the 
group. They are very short descriptions of the research work of each person, but 
they should be sufficient to provide an overview and give a few pointers to more 
detailed information. 

5.1 Walid Al-Ahmad: Concepts of Object-Oriented Programming: 
Shortcomings and Perspectives 

One of the key mechanisms of the object-oriented paradigm is the concept of 
inheritance. The current object-oriented languages have not provided adequate 
support for some important issues related to inheritance. This is mainly due to 
the fact that the goals of inheritance are not yet completely reached. In other 
words, there is still no universal consensus on the definition and mechanisms 
that must support inheritance. 

The purpose of this research is to shed light on the shortcomings, mainly 
concerning inheritance, facing the current object-oriented languages. It intends 
to identify the problems, highlight their importance and relevance to the software 
community, and finally set a sound and concise plan to alleviate them. 

We believe that a distinction must be made between two separate language 
mechanisms for inheritance: one to support extension inheritance and the other 
to support specialization inheritance. As such, this research will probe into the 
ramifications of this approach and pinpoint the necessary requirements to fully 
support each of the two kinds of inheritance. We will illustrate as well how the 
solutions worked out during this research could be incorporated in major object- 
oriented languages, in a way that is in line with the language philosophy and 
design goals. 

5.2 Carlos Canal: An Object-Oriented Architecture Description 
Language 

Software Architecture (S A) refers to the level of design in which the system is rep- 
resented as a collection of interconnected computational and data components. 




Although object-orientation can be applied to different levels of abstraction, in 
SA the more general term component is preferred, allowing to consider not only 
objects but also architectures and interaction patterns as first-class concepts of 
a software architecture. Most object-oriented concepts can be directly applied 
to the so called component-oriented paradigm. 

However, object-oriented specifications often fail to describe the requirements 
of behaviour that a component imposes to those connected to it. Traditionally, 
the interface of an object has been described by the signature of its methods, 
with no explicit description of the interaction patterns, that is the sequence in 
method invocations, that must be followed to achieve a correct behaviour of the 
system. 

On the other hand, process algebras are widely accepted for the specification 
of software systems, in particular for communication protocols and distributed 
systems. Their formal basis permit analysis of equivalence, deadlock freedom 
and other interesting properties. In this field, we consider that the 7r-calculus, a 
simple but powerful process algebra, is very well suited for describing complex 
interactions among components. However, the 7r-calculus is a low-level notation, 
which makes difficult its direct application to the specification of large systems. 
Hence, a higher level notation is required. 

My PhD. work focuses on the development of formal notations and methods 
for SA. Its final goal is the definition of an Architecture Description Language 
(ADL) which incorporates concepts from the object-oriented paradigm, using 
the TT-calculus as its formal basis. 

Using this ADL, the interface of a component will represented by a set of 
roles, written in 7r-calculus. Each role describe the interaction pattern that the 
component follows with respect to another one. Since we usually want to con- 
nect components whose roles match only partially we have defined a relation of 
compatibility among roles which ensures that the connection is deadlock-free. 
Reusability and incremental development are addressed by the definition of a 
relation of inheritance, such that compatibility is closed under inheritance. Role 
inheritance allows to replace any component in a system by another one whose 
roles derive from those of the former. This replacement can be done without 
rechecking the compatibility of the system. 



5.3 Amnon H. Eden: Tool Support for Design Patterns Application 
— Precise Specification of Design Patterns 



Our research focuses on the precise specification of design patterns. At the first 
stage of research we investigated tool support for the specification and applica- 
tion (implementation in code) of patterns; our approach employed an algorithmic 
description of patterns, and was implemented by metaprogramming techniques. 
For details about this part of our research please see: 
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We now seek a declarative language that should allow simple recognition 
of design patterns, i.e., tracking “patterns” in existing programs. The difference 
from past similar attempts is that our specification is expected to be also con- 
structive, that is, we require a decidable and efficient algorithm to exist such that 
a pattern specification can be used to derive the steps necessary to be taken to 
modify (parts of) an existing program to follow this pattern (i.e., implement it). 
We currently investigate the usefulness of AI techniques, such as planning, in the 
solution of such problems and in the specification of a formal pattern language. 

5.4 Erik Ernst: Constraint Based Inheritance 

Traditionally, in object-oriented languages which support a strict, static type- 
analysis, inheritance lets you specify a new class incrementally by one or more 
super-classes and an enhancement, like e.g. (in pseudo-C+t): 

class D : public B 

D is declared to be a class which is derived from B as specified in the block { . . 
Both B and D denote compile-time constant classes, and only one new class is 
created, namely D. My research work generalizes this, starting from the language 
Beta which I consider very well-designed. The generalization supports inherit- 
ing from classes only partially known until run-time. It also supports creating 
several new classes for each visible occurrence of inheritance. This is because the 
inheritance mechanism is constraint based: Pull a string somewhere, and the rest 
of the system adjusts until all constraints are satisfied. Even though this sounds 
very dynamic, the generalized language has strict static type checking, just like 
Beta. 

Beta unifies many concepts including class, procedure, function, and process 
into the very general pattern concept. The language has general block structure 
(true closures) and virtual patterns (specializable pattern attributes). It provides 
all the common object-oriented facilities such as (single) inheritance, virtual 
methods, genericity, exceptions, and more. It also supports coroutines, threads, 
behavioural inheritance, method closures (hence futures), and types as first class 
values. In Beta there are non-fixed types. A declaration has a fixed type iff the 
type analysis yields the same result, no matter from where it is referred. The 
statically known type of a virtual pattern in Beta depends on the position in 




the source code where it is referred, so it is non-fixed. Another example of a 
non-fixed type is “like Current” in Eiffel. 

I have generalized Beta such that non-fixed and dynamic patterns can be in- 
herited from. Moreover, the semantics of virtual patterns has been generalized: A 
further-binding of a virtual pattern is a lower-bound constraint on the structure 
of that virtual pattern. As a result, one inheritance operation may imply many, 
because new constraints propagate to dependent patterns. It is possible to design 
type constraint graphs such that some patterns can be extensively — ^“deeply” — 
modified by a simple top-level operation. This potential for far-reaching impacts 
is known precisely at compile-time, hence safe. As a by-product of constraint 
based inheritance comes a multiple inheritance mechanism. 

How would one use this? The constraint based inheritance enhances the sup- 
port for combination and hence allows a deeper separation of concerns — ^Just like 
inheritance did, compared to no inheritance. It is e.g. possible to create a set 
of “roles” which can be “played” by existing patterns, supporting some design 
patterns directly. 

The generalized Beta language has been implemented by means of an inter- 
preter; for more information (and possibly download) see http : //www . daimi . 
aau . dk/~eernst/ gbeta/. 



5.5 Tracy Gardner: Developing effective inheritance paradigms for 
software construction 

The benefits of inheritance are many and well known, but unfortunately, simply 
using inheritance does not lead to well designed, easily maintainable systems 
with high levels of reuse. A major factor in the difficulty of using inheritance, 
even in the presence of the many guidelines and heuristics on the subject, is 
that there is no single correct way to use inheritance. Inheritance mechanisms 
are powerful constructs that have been put to many (valid) uses by innovative 
software developers. 

Although inheritance can be put to various uses, good applications of inher- 
itance have one thing in common: they are based on an underlying conceptual 
relationship. Unfortunately, even if the designer of a system has a clear under- 
standing of the relationship he is modelling with inheritance, that reasoning 
does not become part of the resulting system. This lack of information makes 
systems using inheritance difficult to understand which hinders maintenance, 
testing and reuse (the very tasks that inheritance is supposed to facilitate). Dif- 
ferent forms of inheritance have different implications for each of these areas of 
software development. 

The aim of this research is to identify the conceptual relationships that are 
implemented (with varying degrees of success) using inheritance mechanisms, 
and then to provide ‘development patterns’ detailing how these relationships 
should be used throughout the software development process. As far as possible 
this work is based on improving the use of inheritance in existing languages, 
but where existing languages prove insufficiently expressive improvements will 
be suggested. 




A number of conceptual relationships have been identified and their respec- 
tive roles during software development have been investigated. In each case the 
reason why inheritance has been chosen to implement the relationship has been 
determined and the appropriateness of available inheritance mechanisms has 
been assessed. The role of each relationship throughout the software lifecycle 
has also been considered. Current work concerns providing formal definitions 
that capture the intuition behind the informal definitions developed so far. 

This research began in October 1995 and is being carried out under the 
supervision of Claire Willis (C.P .WillisSmaths .bath.ac.uk); funding is via an 
EPSRC studentship. 

Information concerning the progress of this work can be found at http: 
//www.bath. ac .uk/~maptag/Work/work .html. 



5.6 Erank Gerhardt: Retargeting Object-Oriented Legacy Systems 

My PhD research addresses the co-evolution of object-oriented applications and 
their underlying implementation technology (programming language and class 
library / framework) . 

Object techonology (OT) has introduced a vast number of programming lan- 
guages during the last decade. This period is sometimes called the “language 
war”. Many of these languages have been implemented commercially. Because of 
the lack of standards vendors usually implemented proprietary dialects. Com- 
mercial implementaitons often included a vendor-specific class library. 

Many companies adopted OT to build system which were not feasable oth- 
erwise. The most promising languages were chosen to implement these systems, 
especially C++ and Smalltalk. Today companies find that their software infras- 
tructures consists of diverse implementation technologies. Some of them even 
“died”, e. g. two major dialects of Smalltalk. Prom a strategic point of view these 
technologies should be replaced by current technologies and the diversity should 
be reduced towards more standardization of platforms. 

An engineer who attempts the migration from one platform to another, e. g. 
Smalltalk to Java, will encounter three kinds of problems: 1. Differences similar to 
those between 3GLs (different basic types, control and data structures; presence 
of static typing, automatic memory management etc.). 2. Differences related to 
object-oriented concepts (polymorphism, inheritance, reflection). 3. Differences 
in the architecure of the class libraries/frameworks (architectural mismatch). 
The last category of problems is by far the most challenging one. 

So far I examined new research areas for their applicability to these prob- 
lems. Particularly I’m interested in aspect-oriented programming, adaptive pro- 
gramming, generative programming, intensional programming, reflection, archi- 
tectural understanding, architecture description languages, design patterns, re- 
engineering and modeling (UML). 

My goal is to devolop a method for retargeting object-oriented applications. 
This method will be based on a conceptual framework for explaining the differ- 
ences between development platforms (problem areas). Within this framework I 
want to describe the tasks necessary to adapt an application to a new platform 




(transformations). The essential quesitons are: “In general, what are the differ- 
ences between two platforms and how can they be overcome?” and “What has 
to be done to retarget a given application?” 



5.7 Markus Knasmiiller: Oberon-D 



While object-orientation has become a standard technique in modern software 
engineering, most systems lack persistency of objects. This is rather surprising 
because many objects (e.g. objects in a graphical editor) have a persistent char- 
acter. Nevertheless, most systems require the programmer to implement load 
and store operations for the objects. In this work we demonstrate the seam- 
less integration of database functionality into an object-oriented development 
environment, in which the surving of objects is for free. 

The idea is to offer the impression of an indefinitely large dynamic store on 
which all objects live. It is not necessary to distinguish between "internal" and 
"external" objects. All objects can be referenced and sent messages as if they 
were in main memory. The underlying language does not have to be extended. 

Persistence is obtained by a persistent heap on the disk. Persistent objects 
are on this heap, while transient objects are in the transient memory. Transient 
and persistent objects can access each other mutually. Accessing a persistent 
object leads to loading the object into the transient heap. If it is not accessed 
from transient objects any more, it will be written back to the persistent heap. 
An object is persistent if it can be reached from a persistent root. Every object 
may become a persistent root if it is registered with a special function. If not 
defined otherwise, all objects referenced by a persistent root directly or indirectly 
are automatically persistent as well. Persistent objects which are not referenced 
by other persistent objects are reclaimed by a Stop & Copy garbage collector. 
This algorithm uses two heaps (files) and copies all accessible objects from the 
full fromHeap to the empty to Heap. 

Other database features are embedded in this persistent environment. Sche- 
ma evolution, for example, is done during the persistent garbage collection run. 
In this phase it is checked, if the type definition of any object was been modified. 
If this is the case the object is read from the fromHeap by using the old type 
definition and is written to the to Heap by using the new type definition. 

Furthermore, an Oberon-2 binding for ODL/OQL is implemented as a part 
of this work. ODL is a specification language for defining interfaces to object 
types that conform to the Object Model of the Object Database Management 
Group. OQL is an object query language supporting this model. 

A proof-of-concept implementation has been done in the Oberon system, 
which offers powerful mechanisms for extending software in an object-oriented 
way. However, any other object-oriented operating system which offers garbage 
collection and exception handling can be used instead. Please refer to http: 
//www . ssw . uni-linz . ac . at /Pro j ects/OberonD .html. 




5.8 Albertina Lourenci: The Hermeneutic Nature Of An Ecodesign 
Model And Self 

The mainstream formalist computer science pays little attention to the domain 
dependent knowledge. Worse the communities from applied fields lag behind in 
either modeling the intrinsic activities of specific domains or building bridges to 
computer science. Yet an emergent hermeneutic computer science seems willing 
to bridge this gap. The object-oriented paradigm is a transition between both 
trends. Recently it has been introducing design patterns and the prototype-based 
paradigm that clearly grasp a more interpretative nature of the phenomena 
around us. The Model of Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Waves (MPSTW) 
for the design and planning of sustainable cities derived from the application 
of catastrophe, semiotics and graph theories stresses the hermeneutic nature of 
the design dovetailing its immanent and transcendent aspects. Its fundamental 
unit is the eco-system with hyphen that defines the urban ecosystem and is 
defined by the ecosystem, blending design and planning. A finer granularity 
the subeco-system with hyphen corresponds to the elements of the architectural 
design, namely environmental comfort, activities, structural system, and so on 
each one viewed as processes of interaction of the architectonic object with the 
environment and design processes, corresponding respectively to the primary and 
secondary waves. The former are depicted through the hypotheses homeostasis, 
continuity, differentiation and repeatability. The latter are part of the submodel 
of the architectonic sign where architectural design is viewed as a language with 
its planes function and form and its stratas substance of the function, form 
of the function, substance of the form and form of the form. It triggers off 
a new geometric modeling based on tilings, discrete groups of the plane and 
fractals. Its granularity match the levels of granularity of the prototype based 
object oriented programming language Self. The independence of each element 
or process suggests an object. Each object accepts or delegates tasks to each 
other. 

For more information please see 
http://www.lsi .usp.br/~lourenci/ ecoop97 .html. 



5.9 Mads Torgersen: Generalizing Object-Oriented Languages 

Currently there are many ongoing discussions within the object-oriented lan- 
guage design community over “which construct to use” for various purposes. The 
reason that these debates pervade is that both parts usually have very strong 
arguments. 

Notorious controvercies include 

— Overwriting or extension-based subclassing 

— Genericity with parameterized or virtual classes 

— Single or multiple inheritance 

— No-, CO- or contravariance on input types 

— Structural or declarational (name-based) subtyping 




- Full or partial (or no) static type safety 

Merely putting all approaches into the same language is either directly impossible 
or leads to immensely complex languages. When taking a step back, however, 
and looking at what people want to achieve with their favourite construct, it is 
often possible to reconcile the approaches combining the benefits of both in a 
more abstract and general feature. 

As part of my research I aim to take part in such a reconciliation within 
specific issues. As a longer term goal this generalization and unification process 
is intended to converge into an abstract language or family of languages with 
the ability to faithfully express (as opposed to emulate) the vast majority of 
object-oriented programming constructs (including all those listed above). 

Such a language will be a useful tool for analytic and comparative purposes, 
and whereas it might turn out to be impratical or inefficient to implement directly 
as a programming language, it may act as an inspiration in the creation of such 
languages. 

My main inspiration is the conceptual modelling perpective - the fact that 
people organize and exchange knowledge via the construction and use of con- 
cepts. This has often been taken to imply that language construction should be 
based on human intuition. Intuition however is vague, subjective and error prone 
(which has often been turned against the modelling perspective as such). Rather 
I advocate a notion of common sense, which taken literally does not deny the 
need for logical soundness but requires the inner logic of a model to be accessible 
- indeed sensible - also to non-specialists. 

Experience shows that the answer to “Yeah. But what does it mean?” often 
contains the key to new solutions which are simpler and easier to reason about, 
yet far more general, powerful and expressive. 

At present draft solutions exist for the reconciliation of all the above contro- 
versies. A proposal for a fully statically type-safe combined solution to genericity, 
covariance and self recursion based on the BETA notion of virtual classes is cur- 
rently being prepared for submission. 
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Abstract. We report here on the workshop on object-oriented real- 
time systems. The papers presented and the subsequent discussion in the 
workshop covered a wide range of issues. There is a fast growing exper- 
tise relating to the application of object-oriented technology to real-time 
systems and this year’s workshop was a clear evidence of that. 



1 Introduction 

As the advantages of object technology have become more widely known, objects 
are being applied more and more in real-time systems, but there are many spe- 
cific real-time problems that still need to be addressed from an object-oriented 
perspective. In particular: 

— How to manage specific real-time issues in object-oriented methods? 

— How to capture and specify time constraints? 

— How to adapt analysis models for real-time systems? 

— How to design solutions which effectively take care of the real-time aspects? 

^From the implementation perspective, real-time object-oriented languages, code 
generation from design models, and patterns and frameworks specific to real- 
time systems still raise questions for further research. Validation and testing 
has to address dynamic behaviour and the fulfillment of time constraints. Fi- 
nally, object-oriented real-time kernels and mapping of object-oriented designs 
to existing kernels are also an important points to be considered. 

2 Contents 

The workshop gathered participants from both academic institutions and indus- 
try. The attendees were half the authors of papers and half informal attendees. 
Presentations and discussions can be grouped into two main domains of interest: 




— system modelling, and 

— implementation 

Methods for real-time systems were an important issue addressed by about 
half of the papers. There is a major requirement for any method for real-time: 
to allow for the definition of time constraints, their incorporation in the design 
of the system’s architecture, and also the need to analyse the code produced 
and verify that these time constraints are kept. However, there is still a need 
to capture and represent time at the requirements level and this issue was not 
covered by any of the presentations. There was discussion about the importance 
of the analysis phase, and the need for either analysis patterns for real-time 
systems or the use of analysis methods that lead to architectures as provided 
by the design methods. The presentations addressing this subject are the three 
following: 

— Lano and Goldsack (Imperial College, United Kingdom) discussed the bene- 
fits of combining real-time design methods with formal notations. Real-time 
design methods provide a set of guidelines on decomposing a system and 
structuring a design; the use of a formal notation provides a basis for rea- 
soning about the system’s behaviour and the specifications can themselves 
be animated. The combination of the two gives a precise meaning to a well 
structured design. The combined notations are HRT-HOOD and VDM++ 
and the use of VDM++ allows for a systematic refinement of designs trans- 
forming time in a continuous domain into discrete time representation. The 
main drawback of this approach is still the lack of support tools for reasoning 
with VDM++. 

— The presentation by Amador (ESA, The Netherlands) focused also on design 
methods, in this case HRT-HOOD and the ESA experience on its application 
on the development of the European Robotic Arm. The design proceeds in an 
incremental way starting from a physical architecture that fixes the structure 
of the system to which functional detail is added in several iterations. 

— Zamperoni (Bosch Telecom, Germany) in his position paper raised a set of 
questions for discussion. Namely, the need to specify behaviour using nota- 
tions that support time ordering and communication, and that are amenable 
to code generation. An important issue raised by this presentation was the 
need of good integration between the different techniques and notations used. 

Implementation of real-time systems with object-oriented technology was 
covered by the second half of the papers. A new tendency can be noticed in this 
year’s workshop: a strong interest in mechanisms allowing an object-oriented 
implementation of industrial and distributed real-time systems. The four pre- 
sentations addressing these questions were the following: 

— Riorrx and Vanuxeem (GEA-LETI, Erance) dealt with the implementation 
of real-time objects and how to relieve the programmer from the difficulties 
of real-time. Supported by the Glass-Relation method and based on the 
active object concept it proposes an architecture for parallel execution of 




controllers and objects in an efficient way. Each object has a mailbox and 
three controllers (for state, concurrency, and scheduling). 

— Toinard and Chevassus (Labri, University of Bordearrx, France) discussed an 
architecture for application in computer integrated manufacturing. Commu- 
nication between objects is supported by a multicast memory with variables 
updated periodically with a multicast. This solution guarantees time prop- 
erties to be asserted as well as ordering to be constrained. 

— Cornilleau and Gressier-Soudan (CNAM-CEDRIC, France) also dealt with 
the problem of spatial and temporal consistency in distributed real-time 
databases. They propose Temporal Causal Consistency to support updating 
of variable’s values, in fieldbus environments, maintaining consistency. 

— Maisonneuve (Alcatel Alsthom Research, France) discussed the drawbacks 
of CORBA for real-time and presented work in development to provide real- 
time and dependable computing services to extend CORBA. A framework 
for telecom applications had been designed, based on these extensions, to 
support real-time applications. 

— Barry (OTI, Canada) presented experience in using a Smalltalk environment 
for real-time embedded systems. 

3 Conclusions 

The workshop focused mainly on design methods, architecture issues for effi- 
ciency and consistency, and on implementation. There are three issues that have 
not been addressed in this workshop and are still opened for further research: 

1 . the need to capture and specify time requirements earlier than design in the 
development; 

2. the need for automatic techniques and tools for validating and testing the 
real-time behaviour of the systems modelled and their implementation; and 

3. the reuse of model and implementation in real-time system development 
(including patterns and frameworks for both analysis and design). 




Formalising Real-time System Design 
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Abstract. This paper identifies ways in which formal real-time nota- 
tions (VDM"*"*") real-time design methods (HRT-HOOD) and simulation 
tools (gPROMS) can be combined in practical developments. 

The benefits of such a combination include that a precise semantics can 
be attached to specihcations in HRT-HOOD using the VDM"*"*" notation 
and that HRT-HOOD guidelines on structuring and decomposition can 
be used for VDM'*”*' specihcations and designs. Abstract real-time spec- 
ihcations can also be animated at an early development stage to validate 
them against requirements. 



1 Combining HRT-HOOD and VDM++ 

1.1 VDM++ 

The VDM'*''*' method is a formal object-oriented method for concurrent and 
real-time systems. Details of the syntax and semantics of VDM'*”*' are given in 

M- 

The key elements of VDM'*”*' used for dehning real-time systems are time 
variables, which represent continuously varying quantities, and whenever state- 
ments, which dehne responses to events [3]: 

whenever P 
also from S ==> Q 

asserts that for any time point t at which P becomes true, within S time units 
of t, Q will be true**-. 

1.2 HRT-HOOD 

HRT-HOOD [2] is a design method for hard-real time systems, using Ada-like 
modules. HRT-HOOD dehnes objects as either Passive, Active, Protected, 
Cyclic or Sporadic. For example, a Protected object may have limited forms 
of synchronisation constraints, but does not spontaneously call operations of 
other objects - such calls are always in response to calls on itself. Such categories 
can also be assigned to classes in VDM'*”*': classes with time variables can be 
considered to be Active, for instance. We will annotate VDM'*”*' classes with 
their HRT-HOOD category. 

*■ We will use a slight extension of this notation, in which Q may contain “past state” 
values V denoting the value of v : T at the time that P became true. This abbre- 
viates a formula V w : T • w = v =► (whenever P also from ==> Q[w/v~]). 




Only Cyclic, Passive, Protected and Sporadic objects will be present at the 
terminal level in the development of a program using HRT-HOOD, Active ob- 
jects are not permitted because they cannot be fully analysed. Cyclic objects are 
used for time-driven activities, whilst Sporadic objects are used for event-driven 
activities. Protected objects encapsulate shared data using permission guards to 
block concurrent callers where necessary to protect the integrity of this data. 



1.3 Formalising HRT-HOOD Object Types in VDM++ 

Cyclic objects can be represented by VDM++ classes with a periodic thread: 

class Cyclic 
instance variables . . . 
methods 

m() == 

Code executed periodically 

thread 

periodic (Period) (m) 
end Cyclic 

We can express temporal constraints such as a period P of execution, and 
deadline D for periodic method m of cyclic objects, via statements: 

inv objectstate == 
whenever P | now 

also from D ==> #fin(m) = #fin(m) -|- 1 
thread 

periodic(P) (m) 

The invariant asserts that “within D time units of any time t which is a multiple 
of P, there will have been one more completed execution of m than at t”. 

P I now denotes that P divides the current time. A more sophisticated 
approach would allow a degree of approximation to a multiple of P : 

3n:N - n*P — e < now < n * P -f e 

for a small value 0 < e < 1 . 

:^fin(m) counts the number of completed executions of m, whilst :^act(m) 
counts the number of initiated executions of m. 

We assume that the class is fully mutex: at most one method invocation can 
be executing at any time. In general ASATC operations of the cyclic object could 
interrupt the periodic activity, however two invocations of m cannot overlap in 
their executions, so the above whenever statement remains meaningful for all 
forms of cyclic object. 



2 Refinement and Design 

There is already a set of design transformations that can be applied to sequential 
and discrete systems, such as annealing, the replacement of instance 




variables by supplier objects. In this section we formalise design steps which 
involve a transformation from a continuous model of the world to a discrete or 
hybrid model. 

A common form of transformation from continuous to discrete views of a 
system starts from a class which abstractly describes a reaction to an event 
(eg.: a requirement to establish some condition E(ot) of an output time variable 
within So time units of some condition C(it) becoming true of an input time 
variable) : 

class ContinuousController /* Active */ 
time variables 
input it : X; 
ot : S; 

effect it, ot == 

whenever C(it) also from So ==> E(ot) 
end ContinuousController 

If we can assume that C remains true for at least tc > 0 time units from the 
points where it becomes true, and C remains false for at least tc > 0 time units 
from when it becomes false, then we can dehne a sampling approach: 

class AbstractController /* Active */ 

— refines ContinuousController 
time variables 
input it : X; 
ot : S; 

effect it, ot == 

whenever C(it) A (P | now) A 

(now > 0 => -1 C(it(now — P))) 
also from S ==> E(ot) 
end AbstractController 

where: 

— P < tc: no C := true or C := false events are missed; 

— (5 + P < (5q: response is within So as required. 

(5 < P is needed for schedulability. 

We can deduce that the abstract requirements are met, as follows: 

— If C(it) is true at now and now — P then it is true at every point in between 
these times - otherwise there is a time t with now — P < t < now at which 
C(it) becomes false, and therefore remains false until t+tc, which is > now, 
a contradiction. 

— Likewise if C(it) is false at now and now — P, it must be false at all 
intermediate points. 

This shows that responses are carried out exactly to the events required by the 
ContinuousController. The choice of S ensures that they are carried out in 
the required time. 
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Fig. 1. Periodic Refinement 



Figure 1 shows the rationale for this design step. 

Abstract Controller is then implemented by a cyclic class: 

class ConcreteController /* Cyclic */ 

— refines AbstractController 
instance variables 
id, oldJd: X; 

j : Id ; /* Counts cycles */ 

x_sensor : ®XSensor; 
ot_obj : SSClass; 
inv objectstate == 
whenever P | now 
also from S ==> 

#fin(react) = #fin(react) + 1; 
init objectstate == j := 0 
methods 

react() == 

(del id : X := x_sensor!sample_x(); 
if (j > 0 ^ -.C(oldJd)) A C(id) 
then ot_obj!achieve_E(v); 

j := 1; 

oldJd := id) 
thread 

periodic (P) (react) 
end ConcreteController 

XSensor encapsulates the it : X time variable. Objects of this class periodically 
sample the it value from x_sensor, compare the truth of C(id) with the truth 
of C(id) on the previous cycle, and if there has been a change, execute a method 
to achieve the condition E on the ot variable encapsulated in ot_obj. 

A similar refinement can be undertaken in the case that we choose an inter- 
rupt strategy for communicating the occurrence of the C(it) := true event to 
the software control system. 




3 Case Study 

3.1 Requirements 

The system to be controlled is a pasteurisation plant [7]. This involves a large 
number of separate processes, devices and sensors, and we will focus only on one 
process here, the delivery of raw milk from tankers into an input holding tank. 
Figure 2 shows the elements of this part of the system. 



01.00 Input tank 




Fig. 2. Layout of Input Holding Tank 



The processing is as follows: the process is initiated by the operator entering 
the “ST RP IN” command at a central console, the tanker being connected 
(sensor 1.63 energised), and then a local pushbutton being pressed to start the 
process. The holding tank must not be completely full (sensor 1.61 energised) 
and the manhole in 1.00 must be closed (sensor 1.80 energised). 

If all these conditions are met, the valves 1.01 and 1.02 are opened (energised) 
to allow flow from the intake line into the tank, and pump 1.30 is switched on 
(energised). The system must react to certain conditions within deadlines: 

1. if the manhole is opened (sensor 1.80 becomes de-energised) then valve 1.01 
and pump 1.30 must be signalled to become de-energised within 100ms; 

2. similarly in the case that the tanker disconnects (sensor 1.63 de-energised) 
during Ailing; 

3. if the level reaches 100%, then these components must be de-energised within 
2000ms, and similarly if sensor 1.61 becomes de-energised or sensor 1.62 de- 
energised (flow ceases). 

On termination the system must de-energise valves 1.01, 1.02 and switch off 
pump 1.30. 

A stirrer in the tank (item 1.40) must be on if the tank level is over 30% full, 
and off if the level is below 25% full. 





3.2 Specification and Design 

An initial model 0 [3] specification of the combined environment and control 
system is given by the InpntRonteJD class: 

class InputRoute_0 /* Active */ 
values /* Milliseconds in processor */ 

ms : N = ... /* clock ticks */ 

types 

SState = ENERGISED I DEENERGISED 
time variables 

level : R; /* Between 0 and 100 */ 
probe_161 : SState; 
sensor_180 : SState; 
sensor_163 : SState; 
sensor_162 : SState; 
valve_101 : SState; 
valve_102 : SState; 
pump_130 : SState; 
stirrer_140 : SState 
assumptions 

> 0 =k valve_101 = energised 
/* The level can only be increasing */ 

/* if valve_101 is open */ 

effects == 

(whenever sensor_180 = DEENERGISED 
also from 100 t ms ==> 

valve_101 = DEENERGISED A 
pump_130 = deenergised) a 

(whenever level > 100 
also from 2000 t ms ==> 

valve_101 = DEENERGISED A 
pump_130 = deenergised) A 

/* Effects clauses for other requirements */ 
end InputRoute_0 

All time variables are outputs, since this class represents the overall behaviour 
that the user expects from the combined controller and environment. In the 
abstract specihcation of the controller, the sensor variables will become inputs. 

In order to meet the timing requirements we can either choose a sufhciently 
rapid sampling of the input data, or use interrupts from the hardware wrapper 
to communicate critical changes in their values to the controller. To illustrate 
the process, we choose sampling for the level variable, and interrupts for the 
manhole sensor 1.80. 

We separate the level into an environment class: 



class Level /* Active */ 
time variables 




level : R 

methods /* Return “current” level value */ 

get_level() value 11 : R == 

[ext rd level 

post 3 t : R • now < t < now A 
11 = level(t)] 



end Level 

The assumption on the level variable now belongs in a workspace class which 
defines the links between the environment and controller. 

Similar classes are dehned to encapsulate the sensor_180, probe_161, 
sensor_162 and sensor_163 time variables. 

The abstract specihcation of the controller is: 

class Controller^ /* Active */ 
values 

r: N = undefined /* Sampling period */ 
time variables 

input sensecLJevel : R; 
input sensecLlSO : SState; 

effects 

(whenever sensecLlSO = DEENERGISED 
also from 100i=ms ==> 

valve_101 = DEENERGISED A 
pump_130 = deenergised) A 

(whenever r | now A sensecLJevel > 100 A 

(now > 0 =► sensed_level(now — r) < 100) 

also from r/2 ==> 

valve_101 = DEENERGISED A 

pump_L30 = deenergised) a 

end Controller_0 

A workspace class ModeLl defines the connection between these classes, and 
represents the initial refinement of Input Rout eJ3. 

We can then use the design pattern for periodic sampling given above, to 
refine ControllerJD class by a cyclic class. 

A further refinement step moves the level sampling out into a special purpose 
cyclic class, which reduces the controller to being a Protected object. 

Figure 3 shows part of the HRT-HOOD decomposition of the final level of 
design presented here. 

Notice that all the classes which are within the software development are 
now non-active, as required by the HRT-HOOD development method. 





Fig. 3. Part of HRT-HOOD design decomposition 



4 Simulation using gPROMS 

In [5] we show how the gPROMS dynamic simulation system [1] may be used to 
validate abstract VDM++ specifications, including hybrid classes with whenever 
statements. The structuring of gPROMS simulation specifications into modules 
corresponds to object structuring in VDM++, with data streams between mod- 
ules corresponding to (sampled) time variable connections between VDM++ ob- 
jects. 

A detailed specification of the dynamic behaviour of the environment can be 
given, in addition to continuous or discrete descriptions of the controller. 

In [5] we give an example of a simulation of the cat/mouse system described 
in [6]. This is given as a model 0 VDM++ system with corresponding simulation 
(an example of one case of behaviour is given in Figure 4), and as a model 1 
system where the mouse and cat components are separated. An extract from the 
gPROMS description of model 1 is: 

MODEL Cat 

PARAMETER /* Constants */ 

Cat_Speed AS REAL 

VARIABLE /* Time variables */ 

Cat_Velocity AS Velocity 

Mouse_Dist , Cat_Distance AS Distance 
STREAM /* Links to other modules */ 

Input: Mouse_Dist AS DistStream 
Output: Cat_Distance AS DistStream 
SELECTOR /* Discrete state variable */ 

Cat_State AS (Running, Failed, Catches) 

DEFAULT Running 

SET 

Cat_Speed 6; 

EQUATION 









60 




Fig. 4. Transition to Canght state 



$Cat_Distance = Cat_Velocity ; 

CASE Cat_State OF 

WHEN Rrmning : Cat_Velocity = -Cat_Speed; 

SWITCH TO Failed 

IF (Mouse_Dist <= 1) AND 

(Cat_Distance - Mouse_Dist > 1.5); 

SWITCH TO Catches 

IF Cat_Distance - Mouse_Dist <= 1.5; 

WHEN Failed : Cat_Velocity = 0; 

WHEN Catches : Cat_Velocity = 0; 

END 

END # Cat 

$ denotes the differential wrt time. The Cat module corresponds to a VDM++ 
class definition in which “streams” are time variables and e = 1.5, 1 = 1 : 

class Cat 
time variables 

input mouse_dist : Distance; 
cat_velocity : Velocity; 
cat-distance : Distance; 
cat-state : CState; 



effects cat-distance, cat-velocity == 
cat-velocity = d cat-n^istance . 

effects cat-state, cat-distance, 

mouse-dist, cat-velocity == 

(whenever cat-distance — mouse-dist < e 
also from 6 ==> cat-state = < catches >) A 

(whenever mouse-dist < £ A 

cat-distance — mouse-dist > e 
also from 6 ==> cat-state = < failed >) ; 



end Cat 

There is a similar module for the Mouse. 

The translation from VDM++ to gPROMS model notation should be largely 
automatic, because of the structural and conceptual similarities of the two no- 
tations. A translator is currently under development. 

Conclusions 

We have shown that VDM++ can be combined with the real-time design method 
HR.T-HOOD in order to enhance the precision of this method. Timing constraints 
for HR.T-HOOD objects can be formally expressed in VDM"*""*", allowing imple- 
mentations to be verified against these objects. 

Simulation of abstract continuous and hybrid VDM++ classes can be carried 
out using a translation to the gPROMS tool. 
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IntroductionmOverviewiiofuESAtion-boardiisoftwareusystems 

development 

ESAii on-boardii softwareii isii mostlyii real-timeii andii embedded, ii performingii ail varietyii of 

tasksutoucontroluandumonitorutheufunctioninguofuausatellite.uTypically,uitucanubeudivided 

intoutheufollowingiicategories: 

• On-boarduDatauHandlingu(OBDH):umissionucritical,uusuallyuhardureal-time,uwith 
bothucyclicuandusporadicuactivities,uwithudifferentudeadlinesuandupriorities. 

• AttitudeuanduOrbituControluSoftwareu(AOCS):umissionucritical,ubutuisuusuallyusoft 
real-time. iiltuisuessentiallyucyclicusoftware. 

• Payloadusoftware:uItuisu(usually)unotumissionucritical,uanduitsureal-timeufeatures 
dependuveryumuchiionutheuspecificucase. 

Theumajorityuofiion-boardusoftwareubeingudevelopeduinuESAuprojectsuisudesigneduwith 

theuHOODumethod,uanducodediiinuAda. 

HOOD ' ii (Hierarchicalii Object-Orientedii Design)ii wasii developedii underii ESAii contract, 
andii isubasedii onii Booch ’sii OOD .ii Itii isii mainlyiiorientedii toii theii designii ofii embeddedii Ada 
software.iiItiiprovidesiigoodiisupportiiforiitheiidesigniiofiiconcurrentiisystems,ualthoughuitiiis 
weakeriioniitheiimodellingiiofiireal-timeiiproperties. 

Theii AdaiiRTSii(i.e.utasking)iiisiihardlyiiused,iiRTiioperatingiisystemsiibeingiipreferred.iiIt 
wasii mainlyii dueii toii theii bigii overheadsu (bothu inii performance^ andii memory)u ofii the 
commercialiiAdaiiRTSs,iialthoughiithisiisituationiihasiichangedii(betteriiRTSsiiandiialsoiithe 
introductionuofutheuATACuchip,uwhichiiprovidesiiAdautaskingusupportiioniichipiilevel). 

Resourceubudgetsiihaveiitoiibeudefinediiandiiadherediitouthroughoutiitheuproject,iihowever, 
validationiiofiireal-timeii(andiiiniigeneral,iinoniifunctional)iirequirementsiiisiiusuallyiidoneiiat 
testing, iiwithiilittleuoriinoiieffortiiinutheiiearlyuphases. 




R«fcDuforuon-boardusoftware:uOORTutechnology 

Obviously, utheiisituationupresenteduaboveuleadsutouhighudevelopmentucostsuanduhighurisk 
inii ESA’sii projects. ii Therefore, u aii numberii ofii R&Dii activitiesii haveii beenu andii area being 
carriediioutiitouimproveuthatusituation. 

Asiiitii wash seeniithatureal-timeurequirementsuwereunotumodelledunoruvalidatedu properly 
duringutheuearlyudevelopmentuphases,uexplicituactionsuwereutakenuatubothumethoduand 
toolu level,u tou provideii aii comprehensiveii setii ofii techniquesii andu toolsu forii real-time 
embeddediisoftwareudevelopmentiianduearlyuvalidation.uThisiiwasudoneiiiniitheiiframeuof 
OOiitechniquesiiwhichiiwereualreadyiiiniiuseii(i.e.iiHOOD). 

Theiifollowingiiisiiaiisummaryuofiitheiimostiirelevantiiresults. 

HRT-HOOD^ii(‘93) 

Itii isii anii extensionii toii theii HOODii methodii speciallyii wellii suitedii forii hardii real-time 
sy stems . iiltiipro vide s : 

• explicitiirecognitioniiofiitheiitypesiiofiitypicaliihardiireal-timeiisystems’iiactivitiesii(i.e. 
cyclic,iisporadic,iiresourceiimonitors), 

• theiiintegrationiiofiischedulingiiparadigmsiiiniitheudesigniiprocess, 

• explicitiidefinitioniiofiitheiiapplication’siitimingiirequirementsiiandiicriticalityiiforiieach 
activity, 

• decompositioniitoiiaiisoftwareuarchitectureiithatiieasilyiiallowutheiiprocessoriiallocation, 
schedulabilityiiandiitimingiianalysis, 

• facilitiesiiandiitoolsiitoiiallowiistaticiiverificationiiofiireal-timeiipropertiesiiearlyiiiniithe 
designiiprocess. 

HRT-HOODii supportsii computationalii modelsii thatii allow:ii co-existenceii ofii bothii cyclic 
andiisporadiciiactivities,iiinteractionsiibetweenuconcurrentiiactivities,iiaiiblockingiiapproach 
suitableii toii avoidii unboundedii delaysii andii preventii priorityii inversions,ii off-line 
schedulabilityiianalysis.iiAlthoughiiitiiisiiopeniitoiianyiischedulingiimodel,iiworkiihasiifocused 
onutheiiRMSuandiiDMSualgorithms.iiTheiiHRT-HOODiimethodiiextendsuHOOD’su object 






Protected,u Sporadicu andii Cyclicii objects,ii andii definesii rulesii forii theirii usage. ii Aii formal 
mappingiitoiiAda95,iiallowingiiautomaticiicodeiigeneration,iiisiialsoiidefined. 

HRT-HOODii providesii aii veryii goodii integrationii ofii state-of-the-artii techniquesii forii real- 
timeusystemsudesigniianduvalidationii(e.g.iiDMS)uwithuaniiindustrialiidesigniimethod,iiand 
thatiiwithoutiiimposingiiaiigiveniicomputationaliimodel.iiThatiiisiiaiistrengthiiofiiHRT-HOOD 
comparedu toii otherii methodsii likeii ROOM,ii whichii imposesii aii reactiveii computational 
model. 



Onii theii otherii hand,ii HOODii andii HRT-HOODii provideii au clearu separationii betweenu an 
object’siiinterfaceii(itsiioperationsii andii theii callingiiconstraintsiioniiitsiioperationsjii andii its 
intemalsu (i.e.ii attributesii andii operationsii implementationj.u Thisii allowsii toii performii the 



real-timeii analysesii basedii onlyii onii theu objects’ii interfaces, ii asii wellii asii automaticii code 
generationuforuthoseii(validated)uinterfaces. 

HRTiiSupportiiToo^‘96) 

AiisetuofutoolsusupportingutheuHRT-HOODumethoduandutheuofif-lineustaticuverificationuof 

hardureal-timeupropertiesuhaveubeenudefineduanduproduced: 

• WorstuCaseuExecutionuTimeu(WCET)uanalyser:uituisuintegrateduwithuanuAdaucom- 
pileru(Aonix’suAdaWorld)uforuESA’suSPARCiiprocessorsu(ERC32) 

• SchedulabilityuAnalyser,uanduSchedulabilityuSimulator,ufreewareuavailableufrom 
Spacebel,uinuBelgium. 

• HRT-HOODutoof:uituisuanuextensionuofuanuexistinguHOODutoolutousupportutheuHRT- 
HOODumethod.uItualsouintegratesutheuthreeutoolsudefineduabove,uprovidinguaucom- 
pleteuanduintegrateduenvironmentuforuHRTusystemsudesign.uItualsougeneratesuAda95 
codeuautomaticallyuoutiiofutheuverifiedusystem. 

Implementationuexperieiice:utheuEuropeaiiuRoboticuArmu(ERA) 

ERAii isii intendedii toil beii usedii inii theii constructionii ofii theii Russianu segmentii ofu the 

Intemationalu Spaced Stationu Alpha.ii Theii ERAii projectii selectedii HRT-HOODii asii the 

designiimethodiiforiitheiiERAiiControluComputerii(ECC)uSoftware.uItiiisubeingiiwritteniiin 

Adaiiwithiianiiestimatediisizeiiofii60000iiSLOC.iiItiiisiiaiihardiireal-timeiisystem,iiwithiiaround 

30u concurrentii obj ectsii (includingii cyclic, ii sporadicii andiiprotectedii objects) .ii Itii hash three 

mainiicomponents,iidevelopediibyiithreeiiindependentiicompanies,iioneiithemiicentralising 

theiireal-timeiiverificationiiactivitiesu(i.e.iischedulabilityiianalysis)iiofiitheiiwholeiisystem. 

Itsudevelopmentiifollowsiianiiincrementaliiapproach,uwithii4iiconsecutiveiiversions,uwhere 



structure. iiThisiiapproachiiisiipossibleuthanksiitoiiHRT-HOOD’siicleariidistinctioniibetween 
theiiobject’siiinterfaceiiandiiimplementation,iidescribediiabove. 

Theiiearlyuverificationiiapproachuforiireal-timeiihasiibeenii(andiiis)iiofiigreatiihelpiitoiitheiiECC 
SWu development.ii Itii hash allowedii toii assessii howii changesii bothii inii theu real-time 



impactedii theii design,iiandiithatiiiniiauminimumuamountiiofii timed (usuallyiilessuthanuhalfiia 
day). 

Currentiiandufutureudirections 

Reusableiion-boardiireal-timeiisoftwareiicomponents 

SpacedsoftwaredarchitecturesdatdESAdaredverydsimilardbetweendmissions.dltdisdcleardthat 
reusabledcomponentsdarednotdonlydcode,dbutdalsoddesigndanddanalysisdobjects.dThedmain 
problemd nowd isd thed reused granularity.d Althoughd genericd architecturesd lookd very 
promisingdfromdad‘static’dpointdofdview,ditdisdveryddifi&cultdtodincludeddynamicdaspects. 




speciallyii real-timeii inii suchii architecturesii inii aii genericii way.ii Itii isii preferredii toil have 



extensibility^ andu adaptability^ ofii thoseii componentsii toil changingii requirements, u andii is 
currently iiunderiiinve stigation . 

IntegrationiiofuHRT-HOODuanduFormaliimethods 

Formalumethodsiiareuseenuasuanuexcellentutooluforufunctionalurequirementsuspecification 
andii validation, ubutunotusoumuchuforureal-timeurequirements,uwhereuspecificutechniques 
areuavailableu(e.g.uDMSutheory).uTheuintegrationuofuformalumethodsuandutoolsu(SDL) 
forii functionalurequirementsii specificationii withii HRT-HOODii technologyii forii real-time 
designuisucurrentlyiiunderiidevelopment. 
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Abstract: 

This paper deals with the implementation of complex object oriented applications on shared 
memory multiprocessor machines. For this, we propose to use the real-time object paradigm. 
Real-time behaviour of these applications is specified by assigning deadline, periodicity or 
priority constraints to the messages. In this approach real-time objects messages are processed 
by independent threads. This produces a messages scheduling problem where messages (tasks) 
have dependency and resource constraints. The architecture proposed allows to parallel the 
controls and the treatments of the different messages. To ensure a good performance, we 
propose also here a new thread manager to ensure a high reactivity of the object when it 
receives a message. This architecture permits a real-time parallel control into each object that 
provides a high parallelism into application (Treatment and Control). 

1 Introduction 

The concurrent object model provides multitasking capability, along with modularity 
and reusability, which are a great challenge for real-time applications. The active 
object paradigm allows us to design an application as a set of autonomous entities 
which simplifies multitasking problems, since they become local to each of the entities 
[9] [1]. Moreover, real-time constraints of the applications requires very precise 
control, particularly deadline and inter-task synchronisation. 

In our project, we use a real-time extension of the active object model. As in most 
real-time extensions of the active object model [12] [6] [10], we have chosen to attach 
different timing constraints to the message: the client (emitting object) imposes its 
constraints and the server must do all that is necessary to respect them [5] [4]. In this 
model, the notion of message passing is associated with the notion of task (for each 
message, a thread is attached for the message processing). First, we present the 
context of this study and then, all components of this architecture and finally the 
scheduling mechanisms. 

2 Context Presentation 

The active object can be roughly seen as composed by a mailbox, a concurrency and 
thread manager. ACCORD project [13] [14] proposes its extension to real-time by 
attaching deadline constraints to the messages and by associating the task notion with 
the execution of a method [5] [4]. Such objects will be called real-time objects. To 
develop application with such objects, ACCORD provides a real-time object oriented 




application workshop [14]. This workshop comprises three modules: 

• Modelling: this module is used to model the real-time application in terms of 
interacting real-time objects. 

• Development: this module is used to develop the different methods of real-time 
objects. Code generation is used to introduce all mechanisms to transform an 
object into a real-time object. 

• Runtime: this module is constituted by several classes libraries: the real-time 
object kernel, the operating system interface (virtual machine), ... 

All modules are supported by a case tool based on the Class-Relation method: the 
Objecteering tool of Softeam. 

3 An Architecture for Real-Time Objects 

The problem consists in managing the constraints set of a real-time application 
running on a multiprocessor and multithread operating system. Three parts of the 
problem can be distinguished: 

1 . Control of the different states of the objects (objects’ processing capacity). 

2. Intra-object concurrency control (access to the attributes). 

3. Scheduling control on Processor resources. 

The problem may therefore be divided into three steps, each one dedicated to a type of 
constraint and performing a kind of filtering on the whole problem and defining a 
pipelined control architecture. Each real-time object contains a mailbox that receives 
messages and three controllers as shown in Figure 1 : 

• A state controller: it manages the internal state of the object and controls the 
execution of the different methods altering the object state. 

• A concurrency controller: it controls the concurrent execution of the messages so 
that no concurrency problem can arise within a given state. 

• A scheduling controller: it schedules the different messages sent to the object. 

These three controllers access to the information stored in a passive object. This 
object provides all the data for defining the behaviour of the object methods in order 
to ensure their control. 

3.1 Principle of the Architecture 

When a message is received in the mailbox, it is sent to the state controller (1), which 
checks its acceptability according to the current state of the object. If possible, a 
thread is attached to the message (to process it), otherwise it is either delayed, or an 
error is generated. To decrease the amount of thread creation (generally costly), a 
thread manager is created when loading the application. This manager owns a pool of 
threads and can attach them to the methods to execute. If during the execution of the 
application, all the threads are used (in execution), it can create a new one 
dynamically. This mechanism is used to prevent the starvation problem in processing 
resources (thread). This new thread will not be returned to the pool at the end of its 
execution to avoid overloading the operating system with useless threads. After this 
step, there will be no messages that cannot be executed in the current state of the 




object. Hence, the message is passed to the concurrency controller (2) which will 
manage the concurrency at the attribute level following the usual protocol of « n 
readers, 1 writer »: it is possible to read attributes in parallel but not to modify them 
(and only them). Once intra-object concurrency problems have been resolved, the 
messages whose executions are parallel are passed to the scheduling controller (3). It 
must be underlined that this approach is based on real-time objects, there is no global 
data shared by several objects, thus messages of different real-time objects have no 
concurrency constraints and can be processed in parallel. 



The scheduling controller will schedule the messages along with all the other message 
in the application. This planning is performed globally in order to manage the 
processor resource efficiently. Hence the processor controller is in charge of sending 
message processing orders (i.e.: start, suspend or resume) to the Operating System. In 
order to schedule subsequent messages, each controller receives and handles the "end 
of treatment" message of the object it controls. 



messages 




Figure 1: Structure of a Real-Time Object 
3.2 The Behaviour Class 

To perform a specific solution to each object, we have defined a passive object 
attached to each of the real-time object. This object is defined by a class called 
Behaviour. This object contains the behaviour information about the real-time object 
methods. This enables each controller to adapt its control to each processed message 
and to provide a specific solution corresponding to the needs of the real-time object. 

This information is accessible in read mode, parallel execution of the controllers into 
each object is possible. Consequently, a message being processed by a controller will 
not be slowed down by the arrival of another message in the object (as long as another 
processor is available). The overhead introduced by the use of this passive behaviour- 
control object is small and allows the dynamic adaptation of the object processes 
scheduling to its execution context. 

All of the information contained in this object is defined during the application design, 
in particular, the developer will be ask for specifying the behaviour of the object 
methods. Using this information, a C++ automated code generation will create the 
passive object inside the real-time object. The state controller and concurrency 
controller are detailed in [11]. 






3.3 Scheduling controller 

The scheduling controller receives only concurrent and pre-emptable messages. 
Synchronisation problems of messages with a reply (dependency) have been managed 
before, through deadline propagation at message passing [3] [14]. So, from its point of 
view, the utilisation of a classical real-time scheduling algorithm is possible. In our 
approach, we have chosen the EDF (Earliest Deadline First) algorithm [8] [7] with 
deadline propagation, because it is optimal for these kind of tasks, if the scheduling 
criterion is satisfied [2]. Since the message scheduling problem has been solved (from 
the scheduler point of view), we propose that this scheduling controller should be 
integrated into each object. In order to propose better scheduling solutions, we 
propose to give to the scheduling controller, the access on the behaviour information 
of the scheduled messages. Then, to preserve the object encapsulation, the scheduling 
methods will be fully integrated to the real-time object itself. 




Figure 2: Architecture for Global Scheduling 

For that, the schedule plan is placed in a passive object shared by all the real-time 
objects. This schedule is accessed by all the scheduling controllers of the application 
via a semaphore, ® , in order to ensure the integrity and consistency of the plan. 

4 Threads Manager 

The applications targeted by this architecture can be dispatched on several on several 
address spaces. Hereafter, we call « zone » an address space with some threads for 
execution. An object ThreadsManager has been defined to manage and optimise the 
threads used into each «zone ». All threads are associated to an object {Thread) 
encapsulating a thread pointer, a thread status, a specific mailbox and a semaphore to 
synchronise the thread execution. There is only one ThreadsManager object by 
« zone ». The state attribute indicates the thread status into the thread manager: 

• « busy »: the thread is used for a message (for its control or its execution). 

• « idle »: specifies that the thread is free and it can be used for a new message. This 
thread is locked on a semaphore, that ensures, it will not use the processor resource 
while it remains idle. 

When the ThreadsManager is created (at the beginning of the application), it creates 
all the Thread instances. But before this, the ThreadsManager blocks all semaphores, 
so that, each thread gets lock by its semaphore. To unlock one thread, the application 
must write on its mailbox. From the control point of view, messages received by the 
real-time objects have a specific semantic and management: they must be processed in 






parallel with the rest of the application. They will be called here after a « request ». A 
request is defined by a class Request containing the following attributes: 

• A reference to the target real-time object having to support the processing. 

• The processing real-time constraints of the message. 

• The message identification, the value of each method parameter. 

• A reference to the Thread instance that performs the message. 

When the ThreadsManager receives a request, it searches an idle thread, puts the 
request into its specific mailbox and unlocks the semaphore. The thread chosen 
become « busy », reads its specific mailbox, analyses the request content and executes 
the associate method code. Before execution, the thread pointer is saved into the 
request (by the thread itself) that allows to access from a given request to the Thread 
instance in charge of its processing. The ThreadsManager uses this pointer to suspend 
or resume the request thread, it must just know the request. At the end of a message 
execution, the thread become « idle » and blocks itself on its semaphore. 

One must underline here that, when a real-time object is created, there is no dynamic 
creation of thread (relatively expensive in OS execution time): all threads are created 
at the beginning of the application into a pool of threads. Then, the cost for a real-time 
object creation is the same like a passive object with the same structure. To allocate a 
new thread for processing a message, we just needs to awake one sleeping thread. This 
ensures a high level of reactivity into the application with the same overhead than for 
classical multitask programming. Then, the designer do not need to discern high 
frequency object with others. 

5 Multi « Zones » Scheduling Management 

Some mechanisms around the Schedule and MailBox objects aims at multi « zones » 
scheduling management. To ensure the global consistency of the scheduling, the 
Schedule which contains request and « zone » information is placed in shared memory. 
That allows each scheduling controller to know all the real-time constraints of the 
requests to take into account in the scheduling algorithm. A semaphore controls the 
sequential access to the schedule. Moreover, during the execution of the application, a 
scheduling controller of a given real-time object can need to suspend or resume some 
requests processed in other real-time objects (i.e.: threads). If the request is within the 
same « zone » than the scheduling controller, it has a direct access to the 
corresponding thread. But when the request is in a different « zone » (i.e.: thread in 
other process), the scheduling controller will use also the shared memory to inform the 
other « zone » that there is a scheduling action to do. For that purpose, each 
ThreadsManager instance in a « zone » has a specific mailbox in shared memory 
which is a ThreadsManagerMailbox instance (see Figure 3). 

Any scheduling controller of a « zone » can put in a mailbox (not its own) some 
messages defining a scheduling action to do in an other « zone ». Each 
ThreadsManager instance has a control thread at the maximum priority, locked and 
waiting on its own mailbox semaphore in shared memory. 




ZONE 1 SHARED MEMORY ZONE 2 




Figure 3: Control Thread Architecture with Mechanisms for Scheduling 

When the scheduling controller wants to suspend or resume a request (i.e. thread) in 
an other « zone », it puts the scheduling actions (« resume » or « suspend » or 
« start ») and the request reference within the ThreadsManager Mailbox . The request 
reference is available from the shared memory schedule. After, the scheduling 
controller unlocks the semaphore attached to the ThreadsManager Mailbox. Then, the 
unlocked control thread of the target « zone » pre-empts (because it has higher priority 
than all other threads) and executes the scheduling action specified into its 
ThreadsManager Mailbox. After, it locks itself on the semaphore and the operating 
system suspends automatically this thread. In the initial « zone », the thread of the 
scheduling controller continues its execution and after, it is ready to send some other 
scheduling actions to other « zone »s. In the case of multiprocessor machines, the 
scheduling can put more than one message into ThreadsManager Mailbox, then the 
control thread can execute more than one order on different requests in its « zone ». 

6 Scheduling Algorithm 

The used scheduling algorithm EDF {Earliest Deadline First) performs the global 
requests scheduling. Its principle is based on the management of a global requests list 
ordered following their growing absolute deadlines. The global request with the 
earliest deadline in the list is always executed first. An extension to this algorithm to a 
multi-processors machine case is proposed by starting the first P requests of the 
schedule when P is the processors number. The scheduling algorithm is decomposed 
into scheduling orders, treatments and actions. The scheduling orders are in input of 
the algorithm while the scheduling actions are in output. Scheduling orders are: 

• schedule: inserts a request in the schedule depending on its deadline. It is 
performed when a request is accepted by the concurrency controller. 

• reschedule: reschedules a request depending on its new deadline. This order is 
performed when a request R„ with an earlier deadline d„ occurs while a request Ri 










of the same real-time object with a greater deadline dj is currently in execution. To 
complete ASAP the request Ri, a rescheduling of Ri with a new deadline dn is 
asked by the concurrency controller. Starting of R„ is asked at completion of Ri. 

• unschedule: This order is performed when a service completion occurs or when it 
is too late to start a request, i.e. the deadline for processing the request is missed 
while the request processing has not been started. 

The scheduling actions are: 

• start: asks the beginning of a service execution. As threads are initially created in 
« suspended » state, at the first time a service starting occurs a « resume » 
operation is realised. This distinguishes the first « resume » operation for starting a 
message processing from the others. This allows to unschedule a service 
suspended without being started before. 

• suspend: suspends or asks the suspension of a service execution. 

• resume: resumes or asks the resume of a service execution. 

The choice of the scheduling actions by the algorithm depend on the position of the 
global request in the schedule. These actions concern either the request which has 
requested the scheduling action or an other request in the schedule. In another hand, 
this action depends if the calling service request and the service request to be started, 
are in the same « zone » (intra « zone » scheduling context) or in different « zones » 
(inter « zone » scheduling context). 

Finally, the scheduling controller may be qualified of scheduling manager, parallel or 
sequential, multi « zones », multi real-time objects, multi global requests. 

7 Summary of Mechanisms 

This section proposes an analysis overview of the operating system mechanisms 
requested for processing a real-time object message. Two cases are envisaged: the best 
case, where the real-time object receiving the message is ready to process it 
immediately; and, the worst case, where the message has to wait that the several 
possible constraints for processing would be released before to be processed. 

The best case is defined as following: the application is composed by only one 
«zone »; the object state is good; no concurrency problem (i.e. resource attributes are 
available); the processor resource is available. On sending the request, the caller 
automatically select a thread and resumes it. This thread pre-empts the caller, because 
it have a higher priority (control priority). It executes the state controller operations, 
then it reads the object state data in critical section (all data concerning object state, 
concurrency or attributes and the schedule are accessed and modified in critical 
section to ensure the integrity of the data while parallel accesses). Assuming, we have 
no state problem, then it continues its control. It manages the concurrency at the 
attributes level. Assuming, also that there is no concurrency problem, it modifies the 
attributes access list in critical section and arrives in scheduling controller operations. 
Then, it updates in critical section the schedule. Assuming that all processors are 
available, then it executes the methods attached to the message. After the method 
execution is completed, the thread suspends itself and resumes a pending thread. 




The worst case corresponds to the following situation: the application is multi 
« zones »; object state is not good; attributes are used by an another method; processor 
resources are used by other message in another « zone ». First, a thread T is resumed 
by the caller emitting the message. This thread T pre-empts the caller, because it have 
a higher priority (control priority). It executes the state controller operations, but the 
object state is not according with the method state, then T suspends itself. When 
another message modifies the object state, it makes a « resume » on the thread T. If the 
new state is according with the message, T continues and executes the concurrency 
controller operations. But, as some attributes are used, then T suspends itself again. 
When another message completes its execution, it liberates the used object attributes 
and makes a « resume » on T. Assuming the attributes are now free, T continues its 
controls and executes the scheduling controller operations. The processor resource is 
used by another message M from another « zone » i. Then, the scheduling controller 
puts a « suspend » order in the ThreadsManagerMailbox of the other « zone » i and 
unlocks the cross-process semaphore associated to this ThreadsManagerMailbox. 
After, the ThreadsManager of the « zone » i pre-empts the processings, executes the 
order « suspend » and locks itself on its semaphore (waiting an another order). Now, 
the resource processor is available, the thread T can execute the associated message. 
When it completes its execution, it updates the information inside its object and 
executes all « resume » according the modification into the object and locks itself with 
its semaphore in the ThreadsManager . 

The first table below summarises for both cases the operations performed by the 
operating system. The second give timing evaluations allowing to compare relative 
costs of the operations. The data used are these given for the given VxWorks on a 
68040/33 MHz machine with cache memory enable. The execution time unit used for 
evaluating the ratios is the semaphore lock (with contention). 



OS operation 


VxWorks 1 


Lock (local) semaphore 


8 ps 


1 


Unlock (local) semaphore 


15 ps 


2 


Thread suspend or resume 


10 ps 


1 


Message processing system cost for best case 


158 ps 


20 


Message processing system cost for worst case 


228 ps 


29 



Because VxWorks is a single process OS, it provides no cross-process semaphore. 
Thus, the worst case is considered with real-time object being in the same « zone ». 
For Solaris 2.5, timing data are either not provided either unclear, so we have not 
included them in this table. However, one can consider from the constructor data that 
locks and unlocks on cross-process semaphore (C-P locks & unlocks) are two times 
more expensive than on local one (i. e., 105 (is instead of 48 |ls). In any case we must 
remember that manual programming of the same functionality in an application would 
need a quite similar sequence of operations and thus this cost is not a cost induced by 
the object orientation but by the application requirement : dynamic activation of tasks 
(here, message passing to real-time objects) that can share data (here, the object 
concurrency constraints) with dynamic and contextual conditions that can inhibit the 





task activation (here, the object state constraints) and with deadline constraints 
(managed by the global schedulers) . 



Real-time object control operations 






Message send 


1 resume 


1 Create a request and select a free thread 
for the message 


resumes a thread 


Message receipt by the RT object 


3 lock & unlock 


+ 3 resume, 4 suspend 
2 C-P locks & unlocks 


1 State constraints analysis 
When state constraints are OK 

2 Concurrency constraints analysis 
When concurrency constraints are OK 

3 Update the schedule plan 

a Send order to the other « zone » 

b When a proeessor is free 
^ The message is processed 


lock & unlock 
lock & unlock 
lock & unlock 


+ suspend self thread 
+ resume a thread 
+ suspend self thread 
+ resumes a thread 
+ C-P lock & unlock 
suspends self thread 
+ C-P lock & unlock 
suspend self thread 
+ resume a thread 


Message processing end: 


3 lock & unlock semaphore, 1 resume 


1 Update the schedule plan 


lock semaphore & unlock 


2 Update the list of used attributes 


lock semaphore & unlock 


3 Update the object state 


lock semaphore & unlock 


4 Activate next message processing 


resume a thread 



8 Remarks 

In this architecture, when the application creates a real-time object, it provides a new 
source of parallelism. More the machine can perform parallel processing and more an 
application with a great number of real-time objects can take benefit of the material 
resources. Small passive objects may be encapsulated into a greatest real-time object, 
this design implies the serialisation of the treatments delegated to the encapsulated 
passive objects. As for classical multitasks architecture, the processing execution time 
of each tasks (messages) should remain great in regards to the internal mechanisms of 
the operating system. So, when a real-time object provides methods implemented with 
few instructions (e.g., just returning a value) the execution of this method will be 
performed under the control mechanisms of the real-time object but in the thread of 
the caller. This avoids architecture overhead for small operations. Sometimes, the 
designer can need shared passive objects (i.e. with concurrency control but without 
creation of parallelism). These objects will be declared as « protected objects » and 
will exploit the state and concurrency control modules of the real-time objects without 
the elements dedicated to the thread management. 

This architecture does not provide specific solution for solving the deadlock problem 
due to eventual dependency existing between different objects. This problem has to be 
analysed and solved at the design step by dedicated mechanisms based on knowledge 
on application structure and properties. 



























9 Conclusions and Future Works 



The major advantage of this architecture is that all the controllers are encapsulated in 
the objects which permits their parallel execution and favours parallel processing of 
messages. Since the controllers have been designed to be multithread, this ensures 
parallelism also for the control. Hence the message control will not slow down the 
application specific treatments, nor will be slowed down by the arrival of other 
messages. The overhead due to real-time dynamic scheduling is limited. We have a 
minimum time to create a new message. Moreover, this architecture optimises 
scheduling communications between different « zones ». Distribution is being 
contemplated but in a static (logical) way, i.e. without any migration of objects 
(usually time consuming). Moreover, in most applications, hardware resources are 
managed by specific machines and their control cannot therefore migrate to other 
machines. The scheduling problem is then local to each site and our architecture is 
able to manage such distributed applications. This architecture is being implemented 
in C++ with the Class-Relation object-oriented method and evaluated on SUN 
Sparc 10 bi-processors machine with Solaris 2.5. The first results are demonstrate the 
feasibility of the architecture. We are now studying an extension of the architecture to 
inter-site management (distribution) and especially transaction problems. 
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Abstract. We consider the automation and supervision software applic- 
ations that are the hrst levels of the Computer Integrated Manufactur- 
ing hierarchy. We dehne that the application requires time properties (a 
bounded time exchange and/or a time validity) and ordering properties 
(a causal and total order). We explain the interest and the difficulties to 
get these two properties in an asynchronous context. Our communica- 
tion architecture is composed of three asynchronous systems. A held bus 
provides mainly time properties for the automation. A client-server sys- 
tem allows exchanges between the automation and the supervision. The 
multicast memory system provides order and time validity properties for 
both the supervision and the automation. 



1 Problems solved by the communication architecture 

The automation requires time properties. For example, when a tank is full, a sig- 
nal is raised by a sensor object and communicated to a remote actuator object 
that stops Filing the tank. This signal must be communicated in a bounded time 
otherwise the tank overflows. Moreover, the actuator object must know the time 
validity of the signal in order to run an emergency processing when the time 
validity is false. The command of a valve and the resulting indication of open- 
ing are two process events that are causally related. Generally, a causal order is 
used for satisfying the causality between the events. In [7], we show that either 
a causal order or a total order can be used. Moreover, a total order helps to 
get a fault tolerant behavior. At the supervision level, an alarm notification and 
a cancelation are two causally related events. An operator must observe these 
events according to their causal relation in order to know that the alarm has 
been canceled. Again, a causal order or a total order can be used. Moreover, a 
total order allows the operator to observe the process events in the same order 
on redundant workstations. The alarm can be processed late if the system fails 
to perform the exchange quickly. The time validity of the alarm variable can be 
managed for warning the operator of a possible missing (late) information. The 
application can require simultaneously time and order properties. 

Now, we explain the difficulties to get both time and order in an asynchronous 
system. At the automation level, the asynchronous Factory Instrumentation Pro- 
tocol (FIP) held bus [12] performs a bounded time update for multiple copies of 




a variable and provides the time validity to the consumers of the variable. A bus 
controller avoids the competition for the bus and an update is performed through 
two broadcasts. The update is performed periodically. FIP is an asynchronous 
system because no global time is defined and the update succeeds in the reques- 
ted period when no transmission error occurs (otherwise, the update can occur 
late and the bounded time exchange is not satisfied). The FIP standardization 
does not dehne an order property. In [8] , we use a formal result [3] to show that 
FIP provides a causal and total order at a low production speed. For a higher 
production speed, a solution [9] is defined but we lose the time properties. So, we 
show the difficulties to get both time and order properties with an asynchronous 
field bus. Generally, at the supervision level, multicast systems built in an asyn- 
chronous environment provide order properties [4] [6] [1 1] . One layer of protocol 
is dehned for the causal order and another one for the total order. 

The asynchronous hypothesis is interesting because it corresponds to many 
commercial networks like Ethernet, Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Pro- 
tocol (TCP/IP) and many field buses. Generally, field buses provide time prop- 
erties and multicast systems, dehned in asynchronous context, provide ordering. 
So, we see the interest of a proposition for time and order properties in the asyn- 
chronous context. With the propositions in a synchronous context like [1] [2], we 
have to pay for special hardwares or softwares in order to get a global time. 



2 An architecture for the automation and the supervision 

A memory exchange allows efhcient communications for automation, client-server 
and supervision domains. 

The automation classically uses a memory service through a held bus. In that 
case, the multiple copies dehne the automation memory. 

For client-server exchanges between the supervision and the automation, a 
memory access is also classically used and a variable exists in a single copy on 
the remote server. Like dehned in [10], a supervision object (client) accesses to an 
automation variable (server) through a Common Object Request Broker Archi- 
tecture (CORBA). A variable is an object with read/write methods. Conversely, 
an automation object calls a supervision variable through CORBA. CORBA 
solves the heterogeneity problem and runs over a standard TCP/IP network. 

This paper complements these two hrst systems previously studied. We pro- 
pose a multicast memory that satishes the supervision requirements. Multiple 
copies of the same variable are managed. Read and write operations are provided 
on a variable. 

CORBA is used as an integration tool for the multicast memory system. A 
variable is a CORBA object that is designated with a name. This name corres- 
ponds to a group of copies. Two methods allow read and write operations. A 
variable can be written by multiple producers and read by multiple consumers. 
Each station runs a memory server that performs the multicast memory service 
for the local consuming and producing clients and manages a copy of the re- 
quested variables. A client calls some methods that are executed by the memory 




server. Read method is executed locally by a memory server that returns the 
value to of its copy to the client. The memory server performs a write method 
by multicasting an update to a group of memory servers. For this purpose, it is 
interesting that the CORBA system allows to send a request to a group. Each 
server of the group received the update and manages a copy of the corresponding 
variable. CORBA allows the update to be processed by heterogeneous servers. 

The memory service allows to get the time validity of a variable. The basic 
idea is to associate a variable with periodic constraints. One period is dehned for 
production. One period is defined for the network. The variables with periodic 
constraints define the (periodic) multicast memory. The producer must write the 
variable periodically according to the production constraint of the variable. As 
each write is performed like an update, the variable is periodically updated. A 
consumer gets a production validity and a network validity when reading a vari- 
able through two status that are maintained by each memory server of the group. 
These status are computed by the server using two local timers. A first timer is 
set according to the production period on a server. When the producing client 
writes, the timer status (on or off) is transmitted by the server in the update 
and the timer is restarted. This production status allows a server to know the 
production validity. On a receiving server, a second timer is set according to 
the network period. When a time out occurs, the network status becomes false. 
When an update is received, the timer is restarted. A server returns the two 
time validity status to a consuming client. With the network status, a consum- 
ing client knows if the update has been performed since the last one within the 
network constraint. With the production status, a consuming client knows, when 
reading, whether the producer wrote at time. The semantics is not far from the 
time validity of the FIP field bus. 

The multicast memory provides a causally and totally ordered service. For 
this purpose, a third indication method is proposed. The indication method re- 
turns the name of the next ordered variable that can be read. Thus, a consuming 
client can read orderly the indicated variables. The multicast memory uses a 
server of order like defined in [3]. We build a totally ordered multicast. In or- 
der to perform the update, a memory server addresses an update request to the 
server of order. Then, the server of order sends the update to the group of memory 
servers. Two messages are required for an update: one point to point message 
with one local sequence number and one broadcast on the underlying network 
(or a multicast on the underlying network) with one global sequence number (or 
a vector of global sequence numbers). A receiving server reorders the updates 
according to their global sequence numbers like defined in [3] . The solution can 
be improved according to the data size. We get a causal property by proof [3]. 

Thus, a consumer reads the values in a causal and total order according to 
the indications and gets the time validity of the read values. No bounded time 
update can be guaranteed. The system can recover from the transmission errors 
(i.e. the server of order performs retransmissions). 

The automation can use the multicast memory and compensate for lack of 
ordering (at a high production speed) with the automation memory. The multic- 




ast memory can be faster than the automation memory but without guarantee. 
The automation gets the time validity in a rather close way, than the automation 
memory. Moreover, the multicast memory performs a redundancy for the auto- 
mation memory. Thus, the automation gets a redundant communication channel. 
The time properties of the multicast memory are not far from the automation 
memory and the automation can use it for a rescue processing. 

3 Conclusion 

We tackle three needs: real time properties, integration of existing solutions and 
standard components. We define a memory service. An automation variable gets 
a bounded time update (when no transmission error occurs) and a time validity 
with a standard held bus. This automation memory provides a causal and total 
order at a low speed. Client-server exchanges are performed through CORBA. 
Here, a multicast memory allows causally and totally ordered reading of variables 
and provides a time validity. The multicast is used by the supervision and offers 
a complementary quality of service for the automation. Moreover, the automation 
can use it as a redundant memory. A unique interface with read/write CORBA 
methods is dehned for the three systems. 
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Abstract : We describe a new object-oriented approach for fieldbus systems. It 
shows how Temporal Causal Consistency applies to fieldbus environments and 
how it can be used to support real-time objects for control process applications. 

1. Introduction 

Fieldbuses are used to build control process applications that share real-time variables 
among different entities. Fieldbus environments offer an industrial distributed data 
base management facility [7]. We describe a new object-oriented approach for fieldbus 
systems based on Temporal Causal Consistency (TCC) that applies to fieldbus 
environments. This scheme can support real-time objects [11] for control process 
applications. TCC emerges from the study of consistency management in the field of 
distributed shared memory. It extend Causal Consistency proposed by Ahamad et al. 
[1] with real-time constraints as deadlines and lifetimes associated to shared data [3], 
Fieldbuses [11] are currently presented as networks that link raw devices like 
actuators, sensors, to process controllers. Fieldbuses are layered communication 
architectures that correspond to the communication layers 1, 2 and 7. It is a classical 
message passing oriented solution. This classical approach has several drawbacks. It 
is difficult to implement shared variables based applications using message passing 
based systems. Application designers have to translate variables access into message 
requests. The consistency of shared variables offered to applications in fieldbuses 
systems is supposed to be strong : every entity sees the same value everywhere. 
Else, they see an undefined value if a variable has not been refreshed before an 
associated timeout. Shared variable consistency management in fieldbuses requires 
intensive update messages. It is bandwith consuming. The fieldbus message-oriented 
programming interface is not suited to the design of safe object-oriented applications 
with modem methodologies. We provide a brand new point of view for fieldbus 
systems based on a distributed system approach. We provide an answer for each 
previous given drawback. We propose a distributed shared variables framework to 
support applications. It is very close to the simple shared variable programming 
paradigm. It provides a better support for the distributed real-time database model of 
fieldbus systems. We propose a weaker consistency model based on causal 
relationships between variables accesses. Using this approach, spatial and temporal 
properties are defined uniformely among all variables. We present an original object- 
oriented distributed system design of fieldbus systems : application entities are 
supported as real-time active objects, the distributed data base is supported by a sub- 
system managing the distributed shared and consistent real-time variables. 

2. Fieldbus Environment Model 

The fieldbus communication model between Manufacturing Devices and Application 
Entities is "shared variable oriented". We chose the Factory Instrumentation Protocol 




(FIP) architecture as a starting basic model [7], We are interested by FIP because it 
makes the hypothesis of a real-time synchronous communication model. It makes an 
explicit reference to time properties for data. Real-time constraints are : variable 
timestamping, acuracy, freshness, validity, and deadlines. This simplifies the use of 
temporal causal consistency for fieldbus environments. 

Variable basics : Variables are : simple (booleans, integers, reals, strings), 
structured types (arrays, records, lists...). Variables can be replicated or not depending 
on sharing patterns. There is only one writer per variable, unless fault tolerance is 
required. Addressing variables doesn't need to specifiy a destination host or an 
application. An important aspect of fieldbuses is that variables are named explicitly 
and globally in the fieldbus environment, like it is in distributed systems. Two 
models are encountered to modify variable values : aperiodic state changes (event 
driven model) or periodic produced values (state driven model). FIP communication 
services ensure two important properties : the spatial and the temporal consistency of 
distributed shared variables. A status field is associated to each variable replica to 
characterize its temporal consistency. If a value is too old or if the delivery of the 
variable value misses its deadline, its status becomes false, the variable cannot be 
consummed anyway. To ensure spatial consistency, the value of replicated variables 
has to be the same everywhere. This requirement is called strong consistency. As 
described below, our model is weaker, we stress that the corresponding spatial 
consistency that we propose is better suited to real-time environments. 

Interaction basics : Interaction models in fieldbus environments are the 
producer/consumer and the client/server models. 

Application basics : Real manufacturing devices or process control entities, use 
fieldbus services to access local or remote variables values : they can read or write 
them. There is always two local copies of a variable on a site : the application private 
copy and the communication environment copy. When an operation is performed, the 
private copy (local) is always accessed. The fieldbus communication system handles 
the update of the communication system copies independently of local accesses. 
During a remote access all the distributed copies in the fieldbus network environment 
are updated. Hight level entities can be notified of changes. Entities are synchronous 
or asynchronous. Synchronous entities execute when they receive an update 
notification about the local copy of a data. Asynchronous entities execute indepently 
from the network. They work with their private copy. When they need the copy of 
the communication environment, they perform an explicit swapping request, called 
resynchronization. In the following, we will consider only synchronous application 
entities. So, we do not need two local copies of the same variable on a site in our 
architecture. 

3. Supporting application RT-Objects with Temporal 
Causal Consistency 

We describes now an object-oriented approach of the previous model based on the 
distributed shared memory paradigm. Control process applications use two kinds of 
data: variables and process components abstractions. Variables describe data in a way 
that is very close to the process while components abstractions represent application 
elements. The two levels are complementary sides of the same environment. The set 
of variables defines a Distributed Real-Time DataBase (DRTDB) while the component 
abstractions can be implemented as active objects that perform read or write within 




the DRTDB. In the following, we are going to describe how this architecture is 
handled in our design and how it can be used for fieldbus environments. 

Underlying System Support : In our design, we suppose that communications 
are deterministic, real-time constraints on communications are expressed in terms of 
Quality of Service [2], Inter-process communication mailboxes use directly the 
communication channel. We expect that site kernels support deadline scheduling for 
message delivery. Clocks of kernels are synchronized [8] either by hardware or by 
software. Our solution can be implemented with current on-the-shelf hardware and 
software components as PC boards, ATM networks, real-time kernels. 

Real-Time Objects : Classical application entities in networked architectures 
correspond, in our proposal, to active real-time objects [9]. These active objects ate 
called real-time objects. A real-time object interfaces the DRTDB with process 
devices as board, computer, programmable logic controller... or with application 
software components. A real-time object is local to a site. It needs a subset of the 
DRTDB variables to perform its computation. During its computation, it reads or 
writes these variables locally. It reads a variable if it is its consumer. It writes a 
variable if it is its producer. Each variable is replicated on the site that needs it. For a 
variable read, if the variable has a true status, the real-time object can read it, else it 
triggers a read fault that the DRTDB subsystem handles. For a variable write, a real 
time object requires the ownership of the variable locally. A site owns a variable 
when it grants the write access, only one site at a time is the owner of a variable. 
When it gets the ownership, it can modify it. The resolution of a read or a write fault 
triggers message exchanges between the current owner of the variable and the 
requiering real-time object. This fault handling model use less network and system 
bandwith than the broadcast of new values in traditionnal fieldbuses. More than one 
real-time object can write a variable in our environment. We suppose that a deadline 
is associated to each variable operation, it can vary along application lifetime. The 
DRTDB subsystem ensures that a fault is solved before the associated deadline 
expires, else the status of the variable becomes false, and the corresponding real-time 
object has to retry its access. Deadlines insure accuracy. We expect that deadline 
failures are avoided by a correct performance study at the design phasis of the 
application. The deadline feature allows to ensure the temporal consistency property 
required by fieldbus systems. 

Distributed Real-Time Database : DRTDB management is based on TCC [3]. 
Causal Consistency (CC) [1] is derived from causal message delivery [6] : a write 
access corresponds to a message send and a read access corresponds to a message 
delivery. CC ensures that a read operation issues a value associated to the most 
causally recent write. With CC, a site is ensured that any data read will not return a 
value causally older than an already known value. CC handling does not need 
invalidation messages as required for strong consistency, data invalidations are deduced 
from variables causal relationship patterns. Current CC implementations allow one 
writer and many readers simultaneously [4]. CC is a weaker consistency than the 
strong consistency offered by fieldbus systems but it still matches applications 
spatial consistency requirements. TCC extends CC by adding lifetimes to variables 
values, a variable value cannot be read past its lifetime, its status becomes false. This 
scheme provides freshness to applications. Moreover, it ensures the liveness of the 
DRTDB system. The lifetime can be changed along application cycle of life too. 
Real-Time Objects access local DRTDB variables, the underlying TCC management 
sub-system performs variable updates and invalidations transparently. 




4. Conclusion 



Temporal Causal Consistency ensures a temporal and weak spatial consistency for the 
DRTDB associated to a fieldbus environment. Our scheme fits the producer/consumer 
model : writers create values that readers use, values come to the readers in a bounded 
time, and values expire past their lifetime. Our proposal is based on a copy-on-access 
model while classical fieldbus environments require continuous broadcast of 
modifications. Consequently, we do not need any broadcast facility. However, to 
ensure fault tolerance or availability, our proposal can be extended with a multicast 
facility: each time a consumer makes a read, all other consumers can get the same 
required data. 

The full implementation is under development. Current work has improved standard 
causal consistency implementation based on logical time. Causal consistency is built 
on top of the Chorus micro-kernel [4] using system memory servers. This step 
asserted the global behaviour of our prototype. To implement temporal causal 
consistency, we will replace version counters by physical time issued by 
synchronized clocks. Deadlines and lifetimes associated to data have to be added. 

A distributed system approach is adopted also in [10]. Their main goal is to offer 
fault-tolerance properties. Whilst our proposal is based on a distributed shared 
memory approach, these authors handle the real-time database of a fieldbus system 
with ordered multicast group communications. Additionnally, we can extend our 
model with object oriented industrial messaging services provided through an object 
request broker [5]. 
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Abstract. This paper presents the main features of a programming en- 
vironment for distributed real-time applications. The originality of the 
approach lies within the integration of a software development cycle and 
a set of tools to build and configure complete application images on var- 
ious platforms with no code modification. The outcome of this work is 
composed of two prototypes, one of which is relying on CORBA and is 
highly portable. 



1 Introduction 

Telecom systems are an area where a lot of stress is put on software. Today, as 
systems grow in complexity and number, additional requirements are appearing 
: they must be highly available, tolerate various failures, be highly interoperable, 
scale gracefully over distributed architectures, allow for partial software evolution 
and replacement and provide interoperability with myriads of legacy systems. 

Traditional real-time system development involved a lot of experience and 
tuning, leading to low productivity in the design of these systems. The explosive 
growth and complexity of current telecom software systems renders this approach 
less and less practical, as these techniques are not well scalable. This problem is 
aggravated by the increased demand for high productivity and flexible services 
that characterizes the competitive telecom market. 

New Object-Oriented technologies seem to open a promising way to better 
structure software systems in general, and give interesting results in a lot of 
domains. They offer an opportunity to improve the structuring and modularity 
of telecom systems, and allow smoother evolution and portability. There are 
however specihc requirements to telecom applications that need to be addressed. 

We introduce a development framework based on a software development 
methodology and a set of services adapted to the telecom environment. Its orig- 
inality lies in a comprehensive approach to development and focus on telecom 
applications requirements. 

2 The CORBA approach 

Among the popular approaches, CORBA provides very useful properties like 
distribution transparency and broad interoperability. However, the behavior of 
CORBA in realtime settings is insufhciently specihed. To avoid these problems. 




one must pay close attention to elements that impact real-time performance such 
as thread control and memory management. Additionally, the communication 
model underlying traditional ORBs lacks support for elaborate interactions (be- 
yond the synchronous/asynchronous dichotomy) or specialized communication 
protocols and offers incomplete support for managing communication failures. 
Ongoing proposals will answer some of these problems, but there is a need for a 
comprehensive approach to simplify the development process, still very complex 
in CORBA. 

Real-time systems have specihc communication needs that are not always 
adapted to the original CORBA model based on client-server interactions. Specif- 
ically, asynchronous calls are predominant, but with specihcations in excess of 
what is specihed for CORBA’s oneway invocations. Deferred synchronous invo- 
cations are also required, and CORBA offers them only through the impractical 
DII. 

While CORBA provides useful tools to build distributed applications, it is 
not sufhcient to build correct and fault tolerant applications alone. A number 
of proposals addressing some of the shortcomings are under review, but will 
probably not constitute a coherent framework adapted to telecom fault-tolerant 
applications development. 

3 Our Approach 

We are working on a support framework for dependable real-time applications. 
Our objective is to integrate the benehts of Object-Oriented technologies and 
distributed systems in telecommunication applications. We use CORBA as a 
foundation to provide distribution transparency and provide additional services 
for real-time and dependable computing. In the same way, we try to provide a 
high degree of fault-tolerance transparency. 

This framework was originally developed on a proprietary platform and a new 
implementation has been developed with COOL/ORB, leveraging advantages of 
CORBA while preserving the benehts of a well-specihed telecom environment. 
COOL/ORB is a CORBA-compliant ORB aimed at the embedded and real-time 
market. 

We are working in collaboration with Chorus Systems to tailor COOL/ORB 
in order to provide adequate support for real-time operation. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to invocation scheduling , priority management and ORB 
timeliness. We also designed mechanisms to help fault tolerance and recovery 
capabilities within the ORB framework. 

Our approach is designed to provide a comprehensive approach along the 
development cycle, taking into account development and integration aspects and 
managing real-time constraints. It offers a structuring model, tools and runtime 
environment for building dependable and fault tolerant applications. It helps 
isolating the application environment from the underlying system and hardware 
architecture, enhancing portability and reusability. It also helps in deploying the 
same application on different target platforms with minimal modihcations. 




The development approach emphasizes the definition of static properties in 
the application to help both sizing and static property verification in the system. 

4 Development process 

Telecommunication applications are usually developed in roughly 3 steps. The 
first is specification where functional modules are identified. The second is de- 
ployment where an actual configuration using the software modules dehned in 
the first step is set up and mapped on a hardware platform. The third step is the 
application execution, likely in an hostile environment with little support from 
the outside to overcome problems and errors. 

Our architecture respects this structuration by decoupling the component 
development and configuration steps. 

The development phase consists in defining software components along with 
their interfaces. It consists in building object classes, defining their interfaces in 
traditional CORBA IDL, and specifying object properties (related to persistence, 
concurrence,...) and module dependencies in an Object Description Language 
(ODL). The ODL is specialized for the purpose of the framework. 

The deployment phase specifies how components should be plugged together 
(logical mapping), how they are mapped on an hardware architecture (physical 
mapping) and how they share resources (locked memory, threads, priorities). 
It also specifies which modules are initially created and where, and how many 
dynamic instances may be created. This is done with a specialized configura- 
tion language (CDL), which is based on on a set of attributes dehned at the 
application, node, capsule and object level. 

The execution phase benehts from the fault-tolerance mechanisms built within 
the architecture and from additional guidelines imposed on the module program- 
mers. 

5 Support for Fault Tolerance 

The framework supports semi-transparent fault tolerance. Applications objects 
are checkpointed on stable storage when requested. When a capsule crashes, it 
is restarted in a restoration state, from which the application can rebuild its 
own state using the stored data. The runtime ensures that the communication 
channels with other capsules remain valid through capsule restoration. 

The ODL specifies the dependable state of each object, and checkpoint meth- 
ods to save it to stable storage (checkpoint functions will later be generated 
automatically from data declarations). It also specifies what action should be 
invoked in the event of a crash. This allows the application to master its own 
recovery process from checkpointed data on a per object basis. 



6 Key Concepts 

The programming model is composed of several elements : 




— capsules (akin to processes) 

— nodes (akin to processors) 

— objects (concurrent or not) 

— logical object identifiers 

Objects are instantiated within capsules and are designated with logical iden- 
tihers. They can be invoked from any other capsule transparently. Objects can 
be created in any capsule by type-specihc factories. The creation capsule selec- 
tion being dynamic, it allows load sharing between nodes. The creation policy 
(what is created where, associated resources) is dehned within the system con- 
Rguration. 

7 The programming environment 

The programming environment enriches the CORBA environment and IDL com- 
piler with an ODL compiler and a configuration management tool. 

The runtime is responsible for the respect of the specific object properties 
specified in the configuration step (realtime constraints, concurrency). It handles 
the creation, destruction and locking of objects, the management of resources 
and of logical object identifiers. 

The ODL and IDL compilers generate skeletons for user programs in confor- 
mance with the specification. The configuration tool allows to connect compo- 
nents together and map the resulting application on a specific hardware config- 
uration, taking into account specific real-time and capacity constraints. 

8 Conclusion 

We have designed a framework for telecom applications that takes advantage of 
distributed Object-Oriented technologies such as CORBA, adding concerns for 
dependability, fault-tolerance and real time. Two separate implementations now 
exist, one on a proprietary platform and the other on a tailored CORBA ORB. 
Test applications are being developed to assess the validity of the architecture. 

The current research areas are to integrate more formal aspects of the soft- 
ware development process within the framework. We are looking into the inte- 
gration of development methods (such as specification languages or OMT). We 
are also integrating test methodologies and to support them in the runtime by 
providing specialized hooks. There is ongoing work on object-oriented database 
integration, group-based fault-tolerance policies and coexistence of applications 
developed within and outside the framework. 
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New Complexities in the Embedded World 
— the OTI Approach 

Kim Clohessy, Brian Barry, and Peter Tanner 
Object Technology International Inc. 

Complexity — the emerging embedded problem 

The embedded software world is facing a significant increase in complexity. Walk through an 
embedded-systems conference or scan the trade magazines and you will see the arrival — with a 
vengeance — of a new generation of high-performance, highly integrated microcontrollers 
from almost all the main silicon vendors. These new, low-cost devices are accelerating the 
competitive pressures to deliver embedded products that have more features while at the same 
time are more user friendly. Customers want more integration and connectivity throughout 
their systems. They expect flexible and configurable products. Products that were once stand- 
alone applications are now expected to be components of larger systems. There is also a 
growing need for dynamically downloadable application components. To make the software 
developer’s job even harder, add the need for application portability and the demand for 
customizations. Then add the emphasis on “time to profit.’’ Hardware costs will no longer 
preclude the delivery of such solutions. The limiting factor will be software. 

It is becoming painfully clear that the current methodologies that most embedded-system 
developers use will not keep pace with the complexity of these demands, and the embedded 
problems were difficult problems to begin with. The complexity problem is not simply a 
design problem; complexity is present throughout the life cycle of the product — from 
determining product requirements through design, build, debug, test, configuration of product 
lines, customizations, and upgrades over the life of the product family. New approaches are 
required to deal with this complexity. 

Dealing with complexity 

There is currently no silver bullet [1] in the offing; however, progress is being made with 
methodologies and tools that will help deal with the complexity. The change with the largest 
potential effect is the ability to move from low-level programming to the ability to build 
software systems by integrating components. This is the same move that we saw in the 
hardware world. However, this move needs an infrastmcture that properly deals with 
components and provides the tools to create, exchange, browse, experiment with, debug, test, 
and glue together these components into larger components and then into systems. 

What characteristics will be needed in these new approaches and tools? 

First, designing from the ground up is no longer viable: reuse is not just nice to have, it is a 
necessity. The new approach needs tools — not just languages — that deliver reuse. The tools 
must address rapid development as well as the lifecycle management of application code. The 
tools must help the developer to explore the problem through prototyping and modeling. The 
tools must be more than just procedures; they must allow developers to get products rapidly 
built, tested, and shipped. The tools that will be successful will be the tools that allow smaller 
teams of domain experts to build and deliver high-quality, extensible software. The tools must 
provide real portability because market pressure and hardware advances will require approaches 
that permit easy migration from one hardware platform to another. The tools must be based on 
higher-level languages that scale down to these new embedded platforms. These approaches 
must handle continuous improvement comfortably. The tools must look beyond holding the 
line; they must address the need to deliver more features faster and do so using fewer resources. 

In this paper, we discuss some of these requirements and then describe the approaches that OTI 
took with ! Embedded, a Smalltalk-based development and execution environment for 

real-time embedded systems. 




New ways of organizing to deal with complexity 



00 methodologies address complexity by encouraging developers to view embedded systems 
as groups of interacting real-world objects. This approach provides a more natural way to think 
about a system and makes embedded systems easier to understand, reason about, and discuss. It 
results in software partitioning that is more flexible. Ultimately, with experience, it delivers 
real reuse, which is the greatest potential source of productivity gains. However, 00 
methodologies are not enough. Tools are required that span the design, prototyping, 
development, execution, and maintenance processes. 

Browsing tools to permit reuse 

Rapid deployment of embedded systems will result in large parts of the system being 
constructed from reusable components, many of which may come from third-party sources. 
This means that the development process is, in large part, a process of browsing components 
and their interfaces to determine how they are to be used. In addition, this development process 
requires the ability to quickly and cheaply experiment with the components. Application 
developers need to be able to evaluate a component against possible use cases and to 
experiment with alternatives. 

Eventually, we expect that software component interfaces will undergo the same evolution as 
hardware component interfaces; evolve from discrete, non-standard interfaces to well- 
documented, standard interfaces. This will make it possible to make automatic or assisted tools 
for integrating and assembling components. 

Higher-level languages for more productivity 

Dynamic languages such as Smalltalk and Java are demonstrably more productive than C, 
C-H-, and assembly language. However, developers are unnecessarily afraid of perceived 
performance penalties. In typical embedded real-time systems, we claim that the 90/10 mle 
applies: 10 percent of the code is truly time critical; 90 percent is associated with functions 
such as configuration control, user interfaces, report generation, and so on. These functions 
usually need to run at human interface speeds (hundreds of milliseconds) rather than hardware 
interface speeds (in the millisecond and microsecond ranges). 

We are not claiming that all systems or system problems can be solved at the component level 
and written in Smalltalk or Java. There will still be a requirement to build glue logic to hold 
the components together. And there will always be parts of the system that need low-level 
coding in C or assembly language. High-performance interrupt service routines are an example 
where specially crafted, low-level code is often desirable. Embedded development tools must 
support the ability to mix languages and use 5GLs alongside 3GLs. The aim is to use the 
most productive language possible at all times. The development environment must be able to 
cope with these situations and must be able to manage multiple languages with ease. 

Modeling to deal with complexity 

Engineers need a well-integrated capability to model both the system under development and 
its associated operating environment. Modeling allows information about the hardware and the 
environment to be captured and used in testing the application software. It also has the benefit 
of supporting hardware/software co-design by allowing testing or experimentation even before 
the target hardware is available. Modeling, done carefully, can allow hardware to be properly 
sized. It can provide data from “what if’ scenarios for determining initial hardware requirements 
or assessing the effect of additional features or options. 

With modeling, actual hardware interfaces and low-level drivers are replaced with simulations 
that can be driven programmatically. The operation of the application software can be 
observed. Modeling allows large parts of the application code to be tested on the development 
workstation. This process achieves the desirable objective of minimizing the amount of 
untested code that goes to the target. 




Rapid development environment 



There is a pressing requirement to make workstation-style, rapid application development 
(RAD) tools (which support interactive, incremental development, and visual programming) 
accessible to developers of real-time embedded software. These tools must accommodate the 
range of real-time operating systems (RTOS) that are in common use. 

Complexity and lifecycle management 

Unlike most workstation software applications, embedded systems have expected lifetimes of 
from ten to fifteen years or longer. Lifecycle management of systems and components needs to 
deal with the problems that accumulate over such long periods: changes in target hardware, 
updated requirements and test suites, and bug fixes. Developers must cope with the reality that 
not all installations are upgraded synchronously, so different software versions must be 
concurrently supported in the field. Upgrading existing systems to new versions of 
components often requires that new glue code be written to retrofit existing interfaces. Over 
the lifecycle of a product, the application software may need to be re-hosted to new hardware. 
This may be necessary to achieve cost reductions or to meet a new price performance point. 
Good configuration management and design partitioning will allow such changes to be 
accommodated by replacing only the low-level components. Multiple line-ups and associated 
test software need to be managed, now across multiple platforms. 

Portability 

Software represents a repository of corporate intellectual capital and can be the focus of major 
investment even in non-software companies. It must be possible to amortize this investment 
over different platforms and different generations of the same platform; that is, the software 
must be portable. Development environments must deal with the complexities associated with 
portability and facilitate concurrent development for multiple, dissimilar platforms. The 
development environment must maximize the opportunity to share code between platforms and 
must provide tools to help the developer to manage specializations. In addition, the 
development tools themselves should be portable across multiple platforms. 

Portability is also a prerequisite for the development of a third-party market for components. 
Portability is required to make it economically viable for a producer to create high-quality, 
supported components. 

Quality 

Formal quality systems require sophisticated configuration management and tracking systems. 
The development environment should be able to provide both developers and management with 
information about problem areas, frequency of changes, components that are getting a large 
amount of attention, and other metrics. The development environment should be able to track 
problem reports and link them to fixes. Development environments should be able to collect 
and organize quality metrics automatically. 

Organizing teams for component-based development 

If we accept that real progress will come only when we start integrating components, we must 
begin to structure software development teams as component producers and component 
consumers (integrators). Component producers develop general-purpose components that can 
be reused profitably across multiple products or projects. The producers are responsible for 
building well-designed, high-performance, well-tested components that support a broad range 
of anticipated requirements. Such components should come with well-documented interfaces, 
regression tests, and sample use cases or examples. 

Component integrators will tend to be domain experts who understand their customers’ end-use 
issues. Their job is to configure components to meet these requirements. In much the same 
way that hardware engineers use hardware components, software integration engineers reuse 
software components. They do not rewrite components or add features or functions. Instead, 
they report deficiencies and feature requests back to the component builders. 




Examples of components include: 

• persistent storage (for example, file subsystems) 

• communication subsystems 

• embedded user interfaces 

• voice-recognition subsystems 

• text- to- speech subsystems 

• specialized math functions 

• motion controllers 

• telephony call processing 

Application packaging 

We can anticipate that increased use of software components will tend to increase the memory 
footprint. Users will demand more function; more function will require additional or modified 
components to be added to the system. Over time, components themselves will become more 
full featured and hence larger. Consequently, it is important, especially for embedded systems, 
that it be possible to strip out the pieces of a component that a particular application does not 
use in order to minimize the footprint. We refer to this process as application packaging. 
Successful application packaging also requires that the components themselves be in a form 
that facilitates packaging. 

The .BAFF/Embedded approach 

OTI’s experience with embedded systems dates to the mid-1980s and the Actra research project 
at Carleton University. The project focused on the development of a multiprocessor Smalltalk 
that was based on Harmony, which is a multitasking, multiprocessor RTOS [2, 3]. This 
research led to ¥MWY! Embedded, which entered commercial use around 1990. Since that time, 
the product has matured into a full-featured, cross-development environment that merges the 
capabilities of its sister product, IBM’s VisualAge for Smalltalk, with traditional, embedded, 
cross-development facilities. (VisualAge for Smalltalk supports application development for 
PCs, workstations, servers, and mainframes.) 

ENW/Embedded has a toolkit that addresses the needs previously described. The tools 
include: 

• A full Smalltalk development environment that supports all the expected interactive 
facilities, including editing of code and data during program execution using the Smalltalk 
debugger. After ten years in commercial use, Smalltalk sets the standard for incremental, 
interactive, development environments. 

• ENW /Developer, a collaborative team programming environment with tools for version 
control and configuration management. The tools address many of the requirements for 
component management previously described. An optional capability manages the 
organization and integration of C or C-H- code within the Smalltalk environment. 

• Cross-development tools for packaging, remote debugging, and managing multi-platform 
Smalltalk images via LANs or other communication links. 

• Execution profiling and analysis tools. 

Why Smalltalk? 

Smalltalk [4] provides a mature platform for component-based development; it is highly 
portable; and it facilitates modeling, experimentation, and RAD. It interoperates with lower- 
level languages such as C and assembly languages. It has excellent facilities for integrated 
source-level debugging and profiling; it has exceptional tools for configuration management 
and version control. 




In 1996, the Smalltalk community celebrated its 25-year anniversary. Smalltalk has evolved 
from a bulky, slow, personal tool into a robust, industrial-strength application-development 
environment. Over this time, little has changed in the language itself; it is quite stable and an 
ANSI committee (X3J20) will likely propose a Smalltalk standard later in 1997. While the 
language is static, there have been major improvements in the implementations of Smalltalk 
products and development tools. Smalltalk is now on mainframes, workstations, and a variety 
of embedded platforms. 

The virtual machine 

Like Java, Smalltalk uses a virtual machine (VM) that executes the bytecode representation of 
the application. The VM can be executed from ROM as can much of the application image, 
which is an ability that is a key requirement for very small, cost-sensitive or power-sensitive 
embedded systems. Although VMs must be tailored to each platform, OTI has developed a 
proprietary process to rapidly port VMs for new platforms. The process is a necessity if 
companies are to take advantage of new, lower-cost or more powerful processors as soon as 
they come on the market. The success of the process is evident by the wide range of supported 
processors (PPG, iX86, MC68K, PA-RISC, SPARC, ALPHA, and MIPS). The VM can run 
with an operating system (besides the usual commercial OSs, a number of embedded operating 
systems such as QNX, OSOpen, VxWorks, and OS9 are supported), or in a bare configuration 
with no OS. The choice depends on many factors, such as the need to use existing code, the 
availability of hardware drivers, the available memory, customer preferences, and the need to 
minimize software royalty charges. 

One of the significant benefits of Smalltalk is that the VM takes care of the memory 
management functions (using garbage collection). The VM allocates and initializes space for 
new objects and, when objects are no longer needed, the VM reclaims the memory. There are 
no pointers and therefore or pointer errors. Doing away with memory leaks and pointer errors 
typically reduces the debugging time by more than half. Memory management consumes 
approximately three percent of the processor, depending on the rate that objects are created and 
destroyed. 

Process model 

Smalltalk has its own process model and facilities to handle external interrupts. Processes 
(more similar to threads) can be created at one of seven priority levels. Processes support the 
usual thread operations such as suspend, resume, and terminate. The process model can also be 
subclassed to suit the application. It is relatively easy to make the transition from Smalltalk 
to C or to assembly language. Typically, C functions and macros are provided to convert 
objects into C data types and to create and manipulate Smalltalk objects in C. Smalltalk 
objects can be marked as fixed (which guarantees that the garbage collector will not move 
them) and hence allows direct access to system memory or memory-mapped I/O. User-written 
C functions can be easily linked with the VM and accessed from Smalltalk. This permits the 
use of existing code and third-party C libraries. In a typical embedded system, 90 percent of the 
system is in Smalltalk, with the balance (including interrupt service routines, drivers, and 
time-critical functions) in C or assembly language. 

The development tools offer the real gain 

The real productivity gains are derived as much from Smalltalk, the development environment, 
as from Smalltalk, the language. The development environment itself is actually an executing 
Smalltalk program. The developer sees workspaces and a set of browsers. Pieces of code can be 
written and executed within a workspace, making experimentation a natural mode of working. 
The advantages of ENVY/Deve/oper as the source-management tool are well known and 
apply equally to embedded development. 

Component support 

In ENVY/Deve/oper, classes must be organized along functional lines into components. 
There is normally a base component, sometimes referred to as the kernel, that contains an 




extensive set of base classes (collections, magnitudes, streams) that are used to build other 
components. 

Smalltalk environments all have a set of browsers that are used to create and organize code. 
They are also used to browse existing classes and the methods in those classes. Most 
Smalltalk environments come with an extensive library of classes. For Smalltalk 
environments that use the ! Developer management tools, the browsers are also used to 

manage the components that are available to the developer. These components are kept in a 
database (called a library) that is shared by all the members of the development team. The 
components contain the source code and the compiled bytecode. The library may contain 
several versions of a component. A developer can browse the components in the library and 
choose to load a particular component into his development image. This allows the developer 
to experiment with the component, understand its interfaces, and determine its suitability. 
Developers can also browse changes between different versions of the same component. 

New components or new versions of components can be imported into the developer’s library. 
In the MIS Smalltalk world, there is a growing base of third-party component builders that are 
marketing their components in this format. This can be expected to happen in the embedded 
world as well. 

Smalltalk supports experimenting and rapid prototyping 

Because the development environment is active, experimenting with components and code 
fragments is straightforward. Arbitrary pieces of code can be typed or pasted into a workspace, 
highlighted, and executed. Smalltalk is a dynamically linked language and code is compiled as 
it is written. Methods are compiled and linked when they are saved, and this usually occurs in 
a fraction of a second. An integrated debugger can be used to step through the code, set 
breakpoints, inspect objects, and even change intermediate results. Methods can be changed 
within the debugger and, if there were no side effects, can even be re-executed. All this 
experimenting is done within a code-management system that allows developers to 
comfortably keep track of their prototyping. 

Integrated profiling tools 

A set of integrated profiling tools has been developed for ! Embedded. Code can be 

selected and executed within the environment. While the program executes, the VM collects 
trace data, which can be displayed in a numbers of ways. The developer can identify which 
sections of the application are consuming time and can experiment with changes. Some 
applications involve interaction with external events and some may vary from mn to run. 
Results from different experiments can be retained for comparison. Similar tools allow 
memory use to be profiled as well. For embedded applications, memory will often prove to be 
a resouree that is even more critical than time. 

Smalltalk runtime systems 

Smalltalk development is usually done on a host platform, although for targets with sufficient 
resources (such as memory, input devices, and display), self-hosted, in-target development ean 
be an option. A target image is created on the host for execution on a target runtime 
environment. The target runtime environment is a VM and supporting interfaces that have 
been ported to the target platform. The target platform may be an RTOS or it may be without 
one. When using an RTOS, the VM runs as an OS task or process. This means that Smalltalk 
can be added to and mixed with existing code 

The Embedded VM is designed to be ported quickly and has a well-defined interface to 

the underlying platform or RTOS. A basic port requires implementation of only basic memory 
calls (such as malloc() and free()), timer functions, and general serial I/O functions. More 
capable ports require network interfaces, file systems, and possibly GUIs. 

Debugging facilities on target systems vary in complexity. They range from TTY debugging 
(a combination of single-stepping and print statements) through to full, cross-development 
tools that have all the functions expected in workstation debugging, such as code browsing, 
code substitution, and control facilities. 




At runtime, execution begins at a defined startup method similar to a C main() function. A 
typical embedded system goes through some initialization. It then looks for external events 
and responds to them. 

Because Smalltalk is dynamically linked, it is an ideal runtime system for building 
downloadable systems. Many portable and hand-held devices will need to support dynamically 
loadable applications or application components for reasons of size, distribution, or 
maintenance. Smalltalk provides most of the underlying language technology to deliver this. 

Future directions 

The barriers to using Smalltalk in embedded systems are coming down in time to meet the 
growing complexities and challenges that threaten to submerge the embedded world. Through 
their experiences using EN\Y /Embedded to develop PBXs, oscilloscopes, cell phones, and 
factory automation equipment, OTI and its customers have shown that VM-based 00 systems 
can be used to develop complex systems. The project teams that use this approach are 
enthusiastic and are experiencing the productivity gains that 00 development environments 
have demonstrated in other areas. Future developments will further define the component 
model and enable easier and perhaps automatic assembly of components. 

Other areas of research include continued improvement of the profiling tools — they can never 
be good enough. It is also important to expand the support for modeling to make it easier to 
create models and to work with models. This is a area that is suitable for providers of third- 
party components. 

Smalltalk is, of course, not the only dynamic 00 language that is targeted at embedded 
systems. Sun Microsystems has announced its plans for embedded Java. Java’s architecture is 
similar to Smalltalk: in a very real sense, Java is Smalltalk with a veneer of C-H-. But tools 
that support team development and a component-based approach are only now starting to 
appear for Java, and the tools are mainly for workstations. Embedded Java VMs are slow and 
tools are lacking. But we expect that the situation will improve as the technology matures 
over the next few years. Undoubtedly, the Java community will follow the same path that 
embedded Smalltalk set and will put these tools and improvements in place in the years to 
come. 
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Abstract. Whereas it is generally acknowledged that code tangling 
reduces the quality of software and that aspect-oriented programming 
(AGP) is a means of addressing this problem, there is — as yet — no 
clear definition or characterisation of AGP. Therefore, the main goal of 
the ECGGP’97 AGP workshop was to identify the “good questions” for 
exploring the idea of AGP. 



1 Introduction 

Mechanisms for defining and composing abstractions are essential elements of 
programming langnages. They allow programs to be composed np from smaller 
units, and they support design styles that proceed by decomposing a system into 
smaller and smaller snb-systems. 

The abstraction mechanisms of most current programming langnages — sub- 
routines, procedures, functions, objects, classes, modules and APT’s — can all 
be thought of as fitting into a generalised procedure call model. The design style 
they support is one of breaking a system down into parameterised components 
that can be called upon to perform some function. 

Rnt many systems have properties that do not necessarily align with the 
system’s functional components. Failure handling, persistence, communication, 
replication, coordination, memory management, real-time constraints and many 
others are aspects of a system’s behaviour that tend to cnt-across groups of 
functional components. While these aspects can be thought about and analysed 
relatively separately from the basic functionality, programming them using cur- 
rent component-oriented langnages tends to result in these aspects being spread 
thronghont the code. The source code becomes a tangled mess of instructions 
for different purposes. 

This “tangling” phenomenon is at the heart of much needless complexity in 
existing software systems. Tt increases the dependencies between the functional 




components. Tt distracts from what the components are supposed to do. Tt intro- 
duces nnmerons opportunities for programming errors. Tt makes the functional 
components less reusable. Tn short, it makes the source code difficnlt to develop, 
understand and evolve. 

A number of researchers [KLM+97] h ave begun working on approaches to 
this problem that allow programmers to express each of a system’s aspects of 
concern in a separate and natural form, and then antomatically combine those 
separate descriptions into a final execntable form using antomatic tools. These 
approaches have been called aspect-oriented programming (AOP). 

Tn this workshop, rather than focussing on the idea of antomatic weaver tools, 
a more general notion of AOP was adopted: AOP was regarded as a general 
concept or mechanism to solve the problem of modelling the different aspects 
of concern in a system. The purpose of the workshop was to bring together 
researchers and practitioners working in the area of AOP or related areas to 
discuss the current status of AOP research. 



2 About the Workshop 

The second workshop on aspect-oriented programming was organised by Cristina 
Videira Lopes, Gregor Kiczales, Kim Mens and TTedir Tekinerdogan on June 
10 during the 11th European Conference on Object-Oriented Programming in 
Jyvaskyla, Finland. (The first AOP workshop — the “AOP friends meeting” — 
was held at Xerox PARC in conjnnction with OOPSLA’96.) 

All participants were encouraged to submit a short position paper and the 
workshop was organised around the common tendencies detected in these posi- 
tion papers, snch as: 

1. What exactly are aspects? TTow can they be identified or characterised? 
[Men97,M,TV+97] 

2. What is the difference between an aspect and a component? ffow do com- 
ponents and aspects interact? [TTOT97,Lam97,Van97] 

3. TTow to weave? (T.e. how to merge the base component program and the 
different aspect programs into a final execntable form.) [Lam97] 

4. Need for a theoretical foundation for AOP. [Men97] 

5. TTow to expand the nse of aspects to other phases of the software develop- 
ment life-cycle: requirements, analysis, architecture, design, implementation, 
maintenance, . . . [Aks97,HOT97,M,TV+97,Mnl97,Wer97] 

6. What are the relationships or differences between AOP and other approaches 
or programming paradigms and especially between AOP, reflection, open im- 
plementations and meta-object protocols? (For example, is AOP better than 
a general framework like reflection?) [CFS97,Men97,nC97,M,TV+97,Lam97] 

7. Visual representations of AOP. (For example, visual presentation of relation- 
ships between components/aspects, graphical representations of aspects and 
aspect weaving, ...) [TTOT97,Van97,Wer97] 




8. Whereas the topics ermmerated above are of a more general nature, many 
position papers mentioned specific concerns snch as feedback on specific 
aspects and domains for A OP: 

— How to express the “coordination” aspect in concurrent 00? [HPMS97] 

— “Synchronisation” is not a single aspect bnt should be separated in sev- 
eral more specific aspects. [HNP97] 

— How to specify “failure detection” and “failure handling” in distributed 
00 using AOP? [Roy97] 

9. Another important question which was not raised in any position paper is 
how to prove that AOP is good (i.e. betf.er than existing approaches). 

The goal of the workshop was not to find a definite answer to the above 
questions, bnt to nse them as a general starting point for discussions. During 
the workshop, participants were encouraged to come np with other relevant 
questions and issues. The main purpose of the workshop was to identify the 
good questions that can lead to a characterisation of what AOP is and is not 
about. 



3 About the Participants 

During the warm np session, the participants were asked to introduce themselves, 
give a short summary of their position statement and optionally raise some 
questions for discussion. 

— Many participants suggested new domains where AOP might prove nsefnl 
snch as distribution and mobility, antomatic failure detection, coordination, 
synchronisation, load balancing, .. . 

— A number of other participants mentioned their interest in reuse and evolu- 
tion issues, and the relation between AOP and current research issues in the 
reuse world. 

— The relationship between AOP and composition mechanisms was also deemed 
interesting by many people. 

— Peter Werner and some others stated that apart from aspect-oriented “pro- 
gramming”, also aspect-oriented “modelling” and aspect-oriented “design” 
are important. This remark is strongly related to common tendency 5. 

— Some people were a little sceptic. Sathoshi Matsnoka wondered whether AOP 
langnages are needed at all, or whether we can suffice with conventional 
00 techniques and existing computational models. Wolfgang De Menter 
mentioned that it might be possible to model AOP by means of meta-level 
programming (rather than considering meta-level programming a subset of 

AOP). 

— Most of the participants talked about AOP in a general sense. Mira Mezini’s 
statement that “AOP is not a programming paradigm bnt a design frame- 
work for separation of concerns” reflected this general understanding about 
AOP during the workshop. 




4 Selected Presentations 



Some of the submitted position papers raised more interest than others, espe- 
cially the ones that made more general observations about AOP. Five authors 
were selected to present their position statement in more detail. 

4.1 Aspects Should Not Die 

Bert Robben [M.TV+97] starts ont with a discussion on the nature of aspects: 

1. All aspects should be considered equally important within the context of a 
single application. This enconrages aspectual decomposition from the very 
beginning. 

2 . What is the domain of aspects? Do they only deal with rnn-time properties 
(snch as performance enhancement) or also with elements of the problem 
domain? 

What is the appropriate abstraction level at which to describe aspects? Us- 
ing separate high level declarative aspect description langnages seems more 
appropriate than using the same language as the component language. 

4. How and when do aspects show np during the development cycle? During 
which stages are they manifest as separate entities? Up to which point are 
the aspects orthogonal? 

Next, the above mentioned issues were used to compare AOP with related 
approaches snch as meta-object protocols and open implementations. As an ex- 
ample, consider Table 1 which compares the manifestation of aspects during 
different development stages for each of the approaches. 



Table 1. Manifestation of Aspects 



Development Stage Traditional 


MOP, OT 


AOP now 


AOP tomorrow 


modelling 


implicit, 


explicit 


explicit 


explicit 


description 


hard-coded 


some aspects 


explicit 


explicit 


rnn-time 


fuzzy 


some aspects 


weaved 


some explicit, 
some weaved 



As can be seen from the last column in Table 1, the same issues were also 
used as a basis for identifying some possible fntnre trends in AOP research. For 
example, it was argned that aspects (or at least some of them) must survive in 
the executable code if dynamic behaviour is to be supported. 

Tn current AOP, aspects are only explicit until weave-time. An aspect weaver 
takes the aspect descriptions and tightly interconnects them with the applica- 
tion’s functionality. Tn tomorrow’s AOP at least some of the aspects (e.g., load 
balancing) should survive at rnn-time, to ensure maximal flexibility and to allow 
an aspect to adapt itself based on execution time information. Aspects that can 
be statically dealt with (e.g., synchronisation) can still be woven as before. 




4.2 A Comparison of AOP-related Approaches 

Krzysztof Czarnecki [CES97] discussed some problems with currently existing 
object-oriented technologies based on a comparison of different approaches from 
3 different research communities: 

1 . Software Reuse, 

2. Formal Transformational Development (generative programming), 

3. 00 and Adaptability Research. 

The approaches were compared using the following criteria: 

— Ts the configuration time static or dynamic? (T.e. construction time or rnn 
time?) 

— Which kinds of design knowledge can be expressed? 

— Which kinds of optimisations are possible? (Global versus local and static 
versus dynamic.) 

— What coordination mechanisms are used? (Tn other words, what are the join 
points?) 

— Which concerns can be addressed? 

He also argned that, to some extent, all discussed approaches (including 
AOP) strive towards reaching the same common goals: 

— obtaining a (more) direct correspondence between requirements and code 
segments; 

— raising the abstraction level; 

— improving adaptability, extensibility and reusability; 

— achieving a “complete” separation of concerns; 

— achieving a “complete” separation of concerns ond at the same time achiev- 
ing high performance. 

The important contribution of AOP conld be to make these ideas practicable 
in industry. 

4.3 Issues in Aspect-Oriented Software Development 

Mehmet Aksit [Aks97] argned that aspect-oriented programming must be con- 
sidered in a broader context. Tt is common practice to decompose software de- 
velopment activities into various phases, like requirements specification, domain 
analysis, architecture definition, design, implementation and maintenance. These 
phases are defined based on the viewpoints of the software engineer (analy- 
sis deals with what to do, design with how to do it, etc.). Since the concerns 
adressed in each of these phases have a major impact on the final structure and 
quality of software, they must be recognised as aspects. Going from one phase 
to another is then actually an aspect weaving process. 

We can identify aspects by considering software development as a problem 
solving activity. The problem is typically represented by the requirement specifi- 
cation for which we try to find (software) solutions. The solutions are inherently 




defined by the requirement specification and the domain knowledge. Aspects 
and aspect weaving processes have to be derived from the canonical models of 
these solutions. So clearly, aspect identification should start in the requirements 
specification and domain analysis phases, and not in the implementation phase. 
Aspects identified in the upper level phases of software development will have 
impact on the following phases. However, each subsequent phase may add new 
aspects and/or refine the existing aspects. 

From the perspective of adaptability and reusability, mapping these solution 
techniques to the conventional object-oriented langnage mechanisms performs 
unsatisfactorily. Especially, multiple views, synchronisation and conditionally 
changing behaviour cannot be implemented well. Tnheritance-based solutions 
perform better, bnt they cannot implement dynamically changing behaviour. 
The conventional object-oriented model requires H to 5 times more method im- 
plementations than the ideal case. The composition-filters model provides almost 
an ideal solution. Tn the composition-filters approach, the basic behaviour is im- 
plemented by using any programming langnage, and the additional aspects are 
defined in the filters. However, the composition-filters model is not capable of 
expressing aspects and weaving process at the design-level. Therefore, new tech- 
niques must be defined for design-level aspects and aspect weaving processes. 
Important characteristics of design level aspects are that they are mostly based 
on uncertain factors and that they are conflicting, context-dependent and non- 
deterministic. 

4.4 Monads as a Theoretical Foundation for AOP 

One of the reviewers qualified Wolfgang He Menter’s position paper [Men97] as 
“an interesting beginning to the semantics of AOP and AOP in a functional 
programming setting”. 

The author proposes a theoretical foundation for AOP, based on the notion 
of m^onads known from functional programming. Aspects can be thought of as 
monad transformers, the base component program as a monadic style program 
and aspect weaving as monad transformation. The join points correspond to the 
“bind” operation on monads in combination with the other monadic operations. 

As an experiment. He Menter implemented a Fibonacci method to which the 
“aspects” of result caching and concurrent computation were added in a monadic 
way. These experiments indicate that the monad concept might be a very good 
candidate to give a formal semantics to AOP langnages. 

Resides providing a theoretical foundation for AOP in general, the proposed 
theory conld also be regarded as a way of introducing AOP in the functional pro- 
gramming paradigm. An aspect-oriented program in a functional programming 
langnage would be nothing more than a monadic style program. 

4.5 The Interaction of Components and Aspects 

One of the realities of AOP is that aspect code and component code interact. Tt is 
this interaction that makes weavers necessary and that makes AOP interesting. 




Different AOP approaches can be classified in terms of what the join points are 
and how the components and aspects interact. 

John Lamping [Lam97] made a first classification of AOP approaches based 
on how the aspect behaviour and component behaviour are combined. Tn other 
words, how does the aspect code and the base code fit together? He distinguished 
between J ways of combining aspect and component behaviour, and gave some 
examples for each of them. 

Juxtapose. Interleave doing aspect and component behaviour. Tn other words, 
the structure of the woven code looks basically like the base code, with aspect 
code added at the join points. (P.g., Tgnana, Oz, composition filters, monads, 
coordination .) 

Merge. As opposed to juxtaposition, when merging, a combination of aspect 
and component descriptions can be merged into a single action. (See the 
numerical code example in [KLM+97]) 

Fuse. An example of fusing can be found in the image processing example of 
[KLM+97] (loop fusion), where a single action is a combination of both aspect 
and several component level descriptions. Tn other words, several component 
level and aspect level descriptions can be fused into one single action. 

A second classification can be made based on what kind of contextual in- 
formation is needed. What kind of information about the context of execution 
of the component code is needed to choose the aspect behaviour? (T.e., what 
kind of information not maintained by the aspect code is needed by it?) Again, 
several kinds of contextual information can be distinguished: 

Local. Composition filters and Oz only nse information that is lexically nearby. 
Tn the image processing example, on the contrary, non-local information is 
needed: in order for a loop fusion aspect to fuse two loops it must examine 
two loops from the component code, which may potentially not even be 
adjacent in the component code. 

“History”. E.g., composition filters. 

“Future”. E.g., image processing, monads. 

“Simultaneous”. E.g., Tgnana, coordination. 

5 Afternoon Session — General Discnssion 

During the afternoon, about 40 participants joined in a plenary discnssion of the 
following topics: 

1 . How do aspects and components interact? 

2. Ts aspect-orientation bound to object-oriented programming? 

Are general purpose aspect langnages possible or nsefnl? 

4. Can current technologies be used for AOP or do we need yet another techni- 
cal development? (What existing techniques for manipulating computations 
exist?) 

5. How can aspects be identified? 

6. Which concerns does or should AOP separate? 

7. Which problems can AOP solve? What are the hard problems? 




5.1 Interaction of Aspects and Components 



The first discussion was a continuation of John Lamping’s presentation 4.5. 

Mehmet Aksit did not completely agree with the classification that compo- 
sition filters can depend on local contextual information only, as global objects 
can also be composed locally. Furthermore, composition filters do not only al- 
low juxtaposition of aspect and component behaviour, bnt also merging. Tf the 
aspect code can be inferred in the compiler it can be merged with the base code. 

There was also an undecided discussion on whether MOP should be consid- 
ered an example of juxtaposition or merging. 

5.2 Is Aspect-Orientation Bound to Object-Oriented Programming? 

Now let ns turn to the question of whether aspect-orientation is bound to object- 
oriented programming. In fact, this question can be decomposed in two questions: 

1 . Is aspect-orientation bound to object-orientation? 

2. Is aspect-orientation bound to programming? 

From the conceptual viewpoint, it is generally agreed that the object-oriented 
paradigm can model real world entities in a neat and understandable way. How- 
ever, object-orientation lacks in adequately solving the problems which arise 
when different concerns, like real-time, synchronisation and coordination need 
to be composed together (and with the real world entities). 

The reason for these modelling problems is the lack of expressive solution 
models and the lack of adequate composition mechanisms for such concerns. We 
cannot easily map the cross-cntting concerns to concepts of the conventional 
object model and we are not able to compose them in an orderly way. Aspect- 
orientation arose from the need to solve these modelling problems and accord- 
ingly addresses two basic issues. Firstly, how should we separate the real world 
concerns? Secondly, how should we compose these concerns at compile-time and 
at rnn-time? 

Aspect-orientation advocates the nse of expressive models for both com- 
ponents and concerns. By mapping real world concerns to aspects the cross- 
cntting behaviour of the different concerns will be eliminated and accordingly 
software systems will be better maintainable and adaptable. Clearly, like object- 
orientation is not bound to programming only, aspect-orientation can also be 
considered as a modelling technique and a mechanism which applies to all the 
phases of the entire software development cycle. Consequently, we can speak of 
aspect-oriented analysis (AOA), aspect-oriented design (AOD), aspect-oriented 
programming (AOP). 

Further, we can state that aspect-orientation is not bound to object-orientation 
only. All existing programming paradigms like procedural, functional, logical 
and object-oriented paradigm provide models to express real world entities. In 
aspect-orientation conceptually an explicit distinction is made between aspect 
languages with which cross-cntting concerns are expressed, and component lan- 
guages with which real world entities and the basic computation functionality are 




expressed. Each aspect should be expressed in its own natural language. As snch, 
in addition to the basic computation langnage we may for example have specific 
aspect langnagesfor concurrency, real-time and coordination concerns. Conven- 
tional languages may equally both be used as component languages and aspect 
langnages. The component and aspect langnages might even be the same. The 
choice of the langnage inherently depends on the problem and additional context 
parameters. The fundamental point however is that aspect orientation intrinsi- 
cally advocates the nse of those langnages — possibly from different paradigms 
— that are most natural for the task at hand. Tn this sense we could say that 
aspect orientation is rather independent of the existing paradigms. 



5.3 General Purpose Aspect Langnages 

Would it be possible to get an aspect langnage that is general purpose to the 
same degree that an 00 langnage is general purpose? The advantage of using 
a general purpose langnage snch as, for example, C-| — h is that everyone knows 
it and can understand it. Tt is a common way of expressing the semantics and 
freezes the patterns of usage that programmers are used to. 

Rnt do we want general purpose aspect langnages or do we prefer many dif- 
ferent aspect langnages? Tn general there is a trade-off between using a single 
general purpose or many specific aspect langnages. Mehmet Aksit gave the ex- 
ample of composition langnages. Tf all composition filters are writf.en in the same 
langnage as the base program, the weaving is much easier. But now suppose yon 
want to deal with real-time filters. First the composition langnage will need to 
be extended to deal with real-time aspects, bnt all the rest will become more 
difficnlt as well. With separate langnages yon only need one extra langnage in 
which to describe the real-time aspects. 

There are some other advantages to using many different aspect langnages 
rather than a single general purpose langnage. When using appropriate aspect 
langnages the aspect code will be more concise and easier to understand, and 
will limit the programmer to mess np. General purpose langnages for aspects 
are not good because they do not allow to describe the aspects at the right 
abstraction level. A related motivation for using different langnages is that lots 
of aspects have to do with control flow. This can be modelled very well by means 
of constraints bnt poorly by imperative code. Hence the subject matter of aspects 
is different than the subject matter of components and it is probably better to 
nse different langnages. 

Having different aspect langnages is neither necessary nor sufficient for AOP. 
Indeed, in some cases it may be convenient to write both the aspects and the 
component program in the same langnage, whereas in other cases using different 
aspect langnages seems more advantageons. 

Rnt if yon nse a number of aspect langnages, eventually they will need to be 
translated into a single langnage. Which facilities or features does this langnage 
need to provide? Current AOP langnages do not seem to require anything special, 
as long as the ontpnt langnage is low level enough. Rnt can we have a high enough 




level output lauguage? Ts it possible to make a geueral purpose iutermediate 
aspect lauguage so that it is easy to trauslate iuto auy other lauguage? 

Aud eveu if you do uot waut a geueral purpose aspect lauguage, cau we 
provide geueral aspects weavers, or do we ueed domaiu specific weavers? 

As a fiual remark, it should be remembered that the “geuerality” of aspect 
lauguages aud aspect weavers will always apply ouly to some exteut. Therefore, 
it might be betf,er to talk about the scope of geuerality of au aspect lauguage or 
weaver. 



5.4 Reflection versus AOP 

Tu the coutext of discussiou topic 4 there was some discussiou ou how much help 
cau be expected from reflective techuiques. Reflectiou certaiuly seems to be a 
sufficieut mechauism for AOP, but mauy regard it as too powerful: auythiug cau 
be doue with it, iucludiug AOP. Wheu usiug reflectiou, will the aspect-orieuted 
program be safe or efficieut euough? Ts reflectiou required to make the program 
adaptable euough? More research is ueeded here. 

Someoue argued that reflectiou is too powerful because of its focus ou mech- 
auisms rather thau ou the structure of the meta-level. Tu other words, what is 
missiug to coustraiu the reflective power is a compositiou methodology at the 
meta, -level. 



5.5 Identiflcation of Aspects 

TTow cau aspects be ideutified? What aspects should we be lookiug for? What 
other domaius are there? 

Someoue suggested that wheu a problem is decomposed iu subproblems, ev- 
ery subproblem cau be cousidered as au aspect. TTowever, this cannot be the 
case as aspects are uot packaged iu oue compoueut but come out of the iuterac- 
tious betweeu compoueuts. (Kiczales meutioued that this is also the reasou why 
subjectivity does uot feel like aspects.) Tu fact, this is precisely a characterisa- 
tiou of the differeuce betweeu aspects aud compoueuts. Compoueuts are those 
thiugs you obtaiu wheu breakiug somethiug iu pieces of fuuctiouality, whereas 
aspects are those thiugs that remaiu aud are difficult to describe locally with 
respect to those compoueuts. TTowever, it is possible that with auother choice of 
compoueuts some aspects become compoueuts aud vice versa. 

Tf we waut to ideutify aspects, it would be a great help to have explicit 
software entities that map outo the aspects. For example, iu the fuuctioual pro- 
gramming paradigm, programs cau either be structured according to the values 
they consume or according to the computations they consume. The latter style 
of programming is called monadic programming [Meu97]. These two styles of 
fuuctioual programming seem to correspond to compoueut programs aud as- 
pect programs, respectively. Furthermore, AOP is about having both kinds of 
programming styles simultaneously. This is the same iu monadic programming 
where you still ueed the compoueut way of programming as well. So there seems 




to be a close correspondence between AOP and monadic style functional pro- 
gramming. 

5.6 Separation of Concerns 

With AOP we want to separate ont different aspects at a more convenient ab- 
straction level. Furthermore, we want to describe these aspects independent 
of the components in the base program and nse weavers to avoid having to 
visit all components. AOP typically tries to separate some of the concerns that 
component-based technologies are not good in decomposing. Rnt AOP should 
not be seen as a complete separation of concerns: the aspects still have to do 
with the components. Yon still have to look at the components, bnt not at ev- 
erything, only at the things yon want to see. Achieving a complete separation is 
not only hard, it is not even a goal: if yon would have complete separation, the 
things that are separated would not be part of the same system anyway. Bnt the 
question remains how much we want things to be separated. 

5.7 Which Problems to Solve with AOP? 

The last discussion topic regarded application domains for AOP. Which problems 
can AOP solve? What are the hard problems? Dne to a lack of time only one 
interesting new application domain for AOP was suggested. 

No position paper mentioned the nse of AOP for writing web-software, where 
many components are being updated and changed at different rates. Although 
AOP is not an approach specific to this area, one might wonder whether an AOP 
approach could be of value here. One important issue when writing web-software 
is to be able to control the interaction between the objects. (Yon want to control 
the interaction between the objects rather than the objects themselves, because 
yon do not own the objects.) At first glance, AOP seems a nsefnl approach 
because it is good in addressing snch a non-local thing. 

6 Concluding Remarks 

AOP defines a new concept, called aspect, that enables ns to talk about an 
important new kind of modular unit in system designs and implementations. 
Aspects are intended to work together with traditional notions of components, 
including modules, objects, API’s and the like, bnt typically address concerns 
that cnt-across groups of these components. Aspect-oriented programming is a 
style of programming in which aspects and their interactions with components 
are clearly identified. Aspect-oriented programming can include specific aspect 
langnages to program the aspects, or can be done with existing programming 
langnages and coding idioms that make the aspects more clear. 

With this as onr background, it is clear that a lot of work remains to be done. 
Some of the key issues that were addressed during the workshop are summarised 
below: 




Need for more technical research. Whereas there seems to be a common 
intuition on what AOP actnally is, it is equally clear that the technical 
precision behind that intuition needs to be worked out. For that, a complete 
catalogue should be made of the precise technical problems that need to be 
solved . 

Need for AO*. From the discussion on the nse of aspects throughout the soft- 
ware life-cycle we can deduce that there is not only a need for Aspect- 
Oriented Programming (AOP), bnt also for Aspect-Oriented Analysis (AOA), 
Aspect-Oriented Design (AOD), Aspect-Oriented Modelling (AOM), and so 
on. AOP should be scalable to these domains. 

Need for AOP metrics. To justify the claim that AOP actnally makes build- 
ing real software easier, measurable results for AOP are needed. (Metrics of 
code tangling.) 

Can existing technologies be used for AOP? During the workshop there 
was a lot of discussion about the relation between reflection and AOP. The 
key question here is how much of the technology that is needed for AOP 
(or AO*) is already available. Ts there really a need for a new technical 
development, or is (for example) reflection or meta-programming already 
sufficient? 

Need for comparisons between AOP and related approaches. As people 
will want to know whether AOP is new or whether it is nothing more than 
a new name for an old thing, comparisons between AOP and related work 
(snch as composition filters and snbject-oriented programming) are impor- 
tant. 

Need for a theoretical foundation, ft is obvious that lots of research is needed 
on theoretical foundations for AOP, for example, monads. 

Separation of concerns in AOP. It should be made clear what we set the 
goal of separation of concerns to be: what are the concepts we want to 
separate, and how much do we want them to be separated? 

Is AOP bound to OO? This is only a rhetorical question as we clearly want 
AOP not to be bound to 00 only. The right question to ask is what com- 
munities we should be talking to about this idea and for help with this idea. 

Other future work. Apart from the general considerations above, some more 
specific questions and topics to be investigated are: 

— What is the domain of aspects? 

— How to identify aspects? 

— Aspect description langnages. 

— Orthogonality of aspects. 

— Translation techniques. 

— How to weave? What should a weaver do? 

— Rnn-time versus earlier time aspects. 

— How to specify join points? 

— General purpose or domain specific AOP? 

— Aspects applied to existing libraries. 

— How to deal with evolution? 

— Visual representations of AOP. 
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Workshop on Object Orientation 

j. *j 

and Operating Systems 



Preface 

The most discussed topics and aims in operating system research are flexibility, 
adaptability, and scalability. Usual general purpose systems suffer from not being 
the optimal support for most applications due to different application demands. 
Thus, there is a large conformity that an operating system should be very flexible 
to be scalable in the extend of its functionality. This way it can be adapted or 
it can adapt itself to changing application needs. 

Another large conformity lies in the technique which is today most suitable 
to realize systems with these characteristics: the object orientation. Object ori- 
entation offers a high abstraction level and the language feature of dynamic 
binding - C++ is still playing the leading role - is a good point of departure for 
operating system developers to embody adaptation functionality. 

A gain of flexibility often contains the danger of usability loss. The more 
functionality can be subject of adaptation, the more difficult it may be to And 
the optimal operating system variant. It cannot be the user’s job, who usually 
neither knows nor cares about the operating system structure, to control the 
availability of operating system features. Therefore, configuration is a main issue 
in many operating system projects. 

In our workshop on object orientation and operating systems we brought 
together fourteen researchers and developers for discussing aspects for the appli- 
cation of object orientation to operating systems. Seven papers were presented 
and one invited talk was given. Most of the papers resp. their authors originate 
more or less from concrete operating system development projects. 

Today’s operating system research always means to look at distributed en- 
vironments, too. In terms of object orientation it is therefore necessary to deal 
with distributed and concurrent object models and languages. The first paper 
reports research activities in this held of object orientation. Experiences with 
taking advantage of the consistency techniques known from distributed shared 
memory systems for a distributed object model are documented here. 

Another important keyword which is widely used in many projects on adapt- 
able operating systems is reflection. In reflective systems functional and non- 
functional code, the w, eta-level, are separated. The meta-level controls - and 
adapts the nature and extent of the functional code. The second paper is 
about reflection in conjunction with the Java programming language, which is 
more and more upcoming also in the held of operating systems. 

The next paper also deals with reflection. It originates from a project de- 
veloping a native object oriented operating system kernel. The project members 
research in extending operating system adaptability to the very fine-grained level 
of classes. The granularity of especially dynamic adaptations in the operating 




system sector was often rather coarse. The paper describes an approach to this 
problem based on the runtime availability of structuring informations. 

The fourth paper coming from the same project like the previous turns to the 
problem of configuring adaptable operating systems. Here, for realizing dynamic 
adaptation, ideas from artificial intelligence are called on. Configuration and 
adaptation are eased by a small expert system which is an organic part of the 
operating system. 

Another approach to configure the adaptability of an operating system is 
presented in the fifth paper. It is firstly emphasizing static building of the sys- 
tem from a huge number of given operating system classes. This way a system 
is tailored to the application needs. The concepts are based on source code an- 
notations describing the characteristics of the implemented operating system 
facilities. 

The sixth paper votes for an object oriented abstract machine on top of which 
the operating system runs. The architecture of the abstract machine is designed 
to work reflectively. An object model is laid down in the abstract machine which 
makes a homogeneous view of different kinds of objects available to the operating 
system. For the system this abstraction has got the advantage of being very 
flexible especially relating to its basic features security, persistence, distribution, 
and concurrency. 

A more general discussion on object models and the distinction to separated 
execution models is given in the last workshop paper. The author also prefers 
the meta-level approach similar to the reflective architectures mentioned above. 
In contrast to these systems an advanced model of containers is proposed. 

The workshop was concluded by an invited talk which lead over to a de- 
tailed final discussion. The invited talk was given by Prof. Wolfgang Schroder- 
Preikschat (http: //irb . cs .uni-magdeburg.de/~wosch). University of Magde- 
burg, Germany. He reported on his experiences in designing and implementing 
object oriented operating systems. The central approach of his work is the family 
concept for designing the systems. The family concept corresponds very well to 
an object oriented realization. Actually the main target is downward scalability, 
i.e. to find a minimal basis of the operating system family members which should 
be as small as possible. This way it will become possible to build operating sys- 
tems also for smallest embedded and real-time systems with extreme conditions 
e.g. on memory consumptions. For this purpose it is necessary to join a very 
complex design with large class hierarchies with a very simple and therefore effi- 
cient realization and representation of the built operating system. Consequently, 
configuration is also very important for this operating system construction set. 

Finally we would like to express our gratitude to the authors, the lecturers, 
the workshop participants and especially the organizers in Finland who all helped 
to make the workshop a successful event. 
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Abstract. In this paper we study how the potential advantages ol dis- 
tributed shared memory (DSM) techniques can be applied to concurrent 
object-oriented languages. We assume a DSM scheme based on an en- 
try consistency memory model and propose an object model that can 
incorporate that DSM scheme. The object model is characterized by the 
requirement ol exphcitly enclosing object invocations between acquire 
and release operations, and the distinction between command and query 
operations. Details ol a thread-based implementation are discussed, and 
results show that signihcant speed-ups can be obtained. We also conclude 
that using kernel-level threads can lead to better performance, and the 
overhead versus user-level threads is negligible. 



1 Introduction 

Distributed shared memory (DSM) is a model for interprocess communication in 
distributed systems that simplihes distributed programming by offering a pro- 
gramming model similar to concurrent programming in shared memory systems. 
A DSM system logically implements a shared memory model on a physically dis- 
tributed memory system. Thus, distributed programs do not use message passing 
primitives, such as send or receive, but some form of read and write primitives. 

There are three main issues that characterize a DSM system [13]: the level 
where the DSM mechanism is implemented, the algorithms for implementing 
DSM, and the memory consistency model of the shared data. At the implemen- 
tation level there are three main approaches: hardware, software and hybrid. 
Several basic algorithms for implementing DSM are described in the literature 
[15], but the most widely used ones employ replication techniques to enhance 
the performance of language and system implementations. The use of replica- 
tion introduces the inconsistency problem, which occurs when a process writes 

* This work was funded in part by the “Comision Interministerial de Ciencia y 'I'ec- 
nologfa” (CICYT) under grant T1C94-0930-C02-01. 




replicated shared data. So, it is necessary to define a memory consistency model 
[iO], i.e., a contract between the programs and the memory dehning the behav- 
ior of the memory when the programs satisfy the contract. The choice of the 
memory consistency model has a tremendous influence on performance, because 
the stronger the consistency model is, the more numbers of messages it gener- 
ates. The problem is that, in general, the programming model becomes more 
complicated when the consistency model is weaker. Thus, choosing a memory 
consistency model is a trade-off between increasing concurrency and program- 
ming model complexity. 

We can classify software DSM systems, independently of their memory consis- 
tency model, in page-based (IVY [9], Clouds [7]), shared- variable based (Munin 
[6], Midway [1]) and object based (Orca [3], Linda [5]). This ordering shows an 
advance in the direction of higher-level programming models. All these systems 
have a similar programming model, where parallel (distributed) programs are 
composed of a set of processes that access some kind of shared information. The 
aim of our work is to advance one more step and consider a programming model 
in which a parallel program is composed only of concurrent objects, following a 
concurrent object-oriented approach. 

The idea is to consider objects as information units shared by other objects 
and apply DSM techniques to allow efficient implementations. Thus, several 
issues must be considered. As we mentioned before, the choice of the memory 
consistency model is very important because of its influence on performance 
and programming complexity. We choose entry consistency, a weak memory 
model that matches the one used by shared memory parallel programs, which 
use critical sections to guard shared data accessing [I]. Additionally, we have to 
deal with a problem not encountered in classical DSM systems, like the presence 
of synchronization constraints. 

In modern operating systems a process is dehned as an address space plus 
multiple threads of control. Threads present some characteristics which make 
them suitable for obtaining efhcient implementation of distributed objects, as 
code sharing and communication through shared memory. Thus, an interesting 
topic which should be analized is the influence of kernel-level versus user-level 
threads on performance. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. The object model we dehne 
is described in Section 2. In Section 3, we discuss some implementation issues. 
Performance results are shown in Section 4. Related work is commented on 
Section 5. Finally, conclusions and future research are outlined in the last section. 



2 Object Model 

We want to study the applicability of DSM concepts to implement a system 
based on distributed objects. Instead of assuming an existing object model and 
studying how to beneht from DSM approaches, we make our approach from the 
opposite side. We assume a software DSM scheme where objects can be replicated 




and the consistency model is entry consistency, and we define an object model 
satisfying the requirements of the DSM scheme. 

A commonly accepted dehnition of a concurrent object-oriented program- 
ming model does not exist. For this reason, we assume a generic dehnition of 
object. We dehne an object as an entity that have three basic components: a set 
of private state variables, an interface and a set of synchronization constraints. 
The state is hidden and can be accessed through the operations dehned in the 
class interface. Synchronization constraints prevent the acceptance of operations 
when these are not allowed. Objects are the building blocks of parallel programs, 
which are collections of objects that communicate among themselves invoking 
the operations dehned in their interfaces. 

Using a C-f- 1- like notation, the classical example of a bounded buffer could 
be written as follows: 



ConcurrentObject IntBuffer 
{ int buffer[DIM] ; 
int in, out, count ; 
public: 

IntBuffer 0 ; 

int headO ; bool is_full(); bool is.emptyO ; int free.slots () ; // Queries 
void put(int); void deleteO; // Commands 

constraints : 

disable put when (count == DIM) ; 

disable delete, head when (count == 0) ; } ; 

According to entry consistency, shared data have to be associated a syn- 
chronization variable. In our case, each object, replicated or not, has an asso- 
ciated implicit lock, and three operations are predehned: acquire_exclusive, 
acquire_non_exclusive and release. Whenever an object tries to invoke the 
operations of another one, it must enclose those operations between an acquire 
operation and a release operation. Thus, we establish a common mechanism for 
inter-object communication. 

If an operation cannot be accepted because of a synchronization constraint, 
the acquired object must be temporarily released to give to a different object 
the possibility of changing the state. The original object will resume its activity 
later, when the operation is enabled. This implies that the previous acquisition 
must be reestablished. 

We assume that the programmer has to decide if an object is replicable or not. 
Depending on the program, an object could be replicated if the average number 
of method invoking that do not modify the state variables is high. However, the 
hiding information principle states that perhaps the programmer does not know 
how an object operation is implemented, making it difhcult to decide when an 
object can be replicated. Also, the correct use of the acquire_exclusive and 
acquire_non_exclusive operations requires us to know about the behavior of 
operations as regards the state variables. 

For these reasons, operations can be classihed in two categories: commands 
and queries. A command is an operation that modihes the state of the object, 
without returning information about it. A query is an operation that returns 
some information about the object, without modifying its state. This distinction. 




already stated in [ii], avoids side effects; therefore, queries imply pure read ac- 
cesses and commands imply pure write accesses. Queries and commands present 
different behavior. Commands are asynchronous, so the invoking object can con- 
tinue its execution in parallel with the invoked object. Queries are synchronous, 
so the invoking object must wait for the response of the invoked object. 

The distinction between commands and queries disallows the dehnition of 
a get() operation, in the case of the bounded buffer object. Instead, a pair 
of head() and deleteO operations must be issued. In these circumstances, 
there is no possibility of obtaining unexpected results, because the bounded 
buffer object must be previously acquired in exclusive mode. As objects can 
have synchronization constraints, there is no guarantee that the set of operations 
invoked between an acquire-release pair be performed atomically. This issue is 
not within in the scope of this paper, and so will not be addressed here. 

3 Implementation 

We have implemented a thread-based prototype. It has been coded in C-|--|- [14] 
and consists of a runtime system and a set of base classes that must be inherited 
by the classes used in the distributed programs. It runs on SUN UltraSPARC 
workstations on top of two networks: a 10 MB/sec ethernet and a 155 MB/sec 
ATM network. The implementation employs the socket interface for inter-node 
communications and the Solaris 2 thread package. This thread package is char- 
acterized by supporting both user-level and kernel-level threads, called unbound 
and bound threads, respectively. 

The protocol used for object replication is based on that of Midway [I], but 
with several differences. The main replica of a replicable object resides in the 
same node as the last object that acquired it in exclusive mode. As in Midway, 
the location of this replica is done by using a distributed queuing algorithm. 
However, the invalidation scheme is simpler, because the request for replicas is 
always sent to the main copy, simplifying the invalidation process. An important 
difference is that we consider the object state as a whole, so we do not use logical 
clocks to determine if some state variables have been updated more recently than 
others. The motivation of these differences is that we are in the early stages of our 
implementations and we prefer simpler solutions when possible. In any case, we 
think that most objects in distributed programs will be hne or medium grained, 
so the use of logical clocks will be justihed only in some kind of applications. 
Furthermore, the bandwidth of existing networks suggests that it is possible to 
reduce the complexity of some distributed algorithms at expenses of increasing 
communication. 

4 Performance 

To measure the performance of the current implementations, we have coded a 
parallel program that multiplies square matrices of integers. The parallel al- 




gorithm is based on dividing the result matrix in 4-^ square submatrices and 
computing them in parallel. 

The program is composed of the following objects: 

— Two replicable matrix objects, the matrices to multiply, and a non-replicable 
matrix object, the result matrix. The interface of these objects has three 
operations: read_item, write_item and write_submatrix. 

— A multiplier object per submatrix. These objects compute a submatrix of the 
result matrix when their compute operation is invoked. The computed sub- 
matrix is written back to the resulting matrix by invoking the write_submatrix 
operation in exclusive mode. After that, the finish operation of the master 
object is invoked. 

— A master object reads matrices from a hie, creates the remaining objects, 
starts the computation, detects the termination of the program, and dis- 
plays the result matrix. The master object detects the termination when its 
finish operation has been invoked as many times as the number of multi- 
plier objects. 

The multiplier objects acquire the matrices to multiply in non-exclusive 
mode, which implies that those matrices are transferred into a node when the 
hrst acquire access is performed. Matrix objects have not synchronization con- 
straints. Therefore, their state variables can be directly accessed. The number of 
multiplier objects depends on the value of N. Thus, we can measure the perfor- 
mance of the parallel program when increasing the number of multipliers, while 
decreasing the grain of the computation they perform. 

4.1 Speed-ups 

In Table 1, we present the results of multiplying square matrices with a size 
ranging from 400 to 1000 when running the program on the ethernet and ATM 
networks. Each object is assigned to a bound thread. The speed-up is calculated 
dividing the time obtained by a classical sequential matrix multiply algorithm by 
the time obtained by the parallel program. Time is measured after reading the 
matrices, and when the computation termination has been detected. The value 
of N is i, when using two and four nodes, and 2, when using eight nodes. By 
way of comparison, the Midway system yielded speed-ups of 1.96 and 3.79 for 
a two and four processor matrix multiply, respectively, using an ATM network 
[2]. These programs multiply two 512x512 floating matrices. 
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Table 1. Speed-ups of parallel matrix multiply 






























4.2 Kernel versus User-level Threads Comparison 

As objects are implemented using threads, it is interesting to compare the per- 
formance of the same parallel program using kernel-level and user-level threads. 
A priori, user-level threads have the potential advantages of being more efhcient 
and less resource consuming, while user-level threads are more heavyweight but 
are scheduled in a preemptive way, without blocking the rest of threads of the 
same process. 

In Table 2, we show the results (in seconds) obtained from running three ver- 
sions of the parallel multiply program using four nodes and the ATM network. 
Each column contains the results of multiplying a 400 x 400 integer matrix, using 
4, 16 and 64 multiplier objects. So, we increase the concurrency level and the 
number of messages, while the computational time is maintained constant. In 
the SOCi, version a bound thread is assigned to each multiplier, while unbound 
threads are used in the SOCub version. The results obtained by the SOC\ ver- 
sion follows a predicted behavior: time increases as the number of objects and 
communications do. The cost of increasing the number of objects is in the order 
of 1.2 seconds, comparing the four versus the sixty four multipliers executions. 
This represents a difference of about 7.5%. 
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Table 2. Results of multiplying a 400 x 400 matrix using four nodes 



The results of the SOCub version are influenced by the invoking order of the 
compute operations and the First Come First Served (FCFS) scheduling policy 
applied to the unbound threads. The SOC*^, is a variant of the SOCub version, 
where the CPU is explicitly yielded when a submatrix row is computed. The 
times obtained show similar results when comparing with the SOCi, version. 

In Table 3, we show the measurements obtained using only one node. In 
this case, the SOCub always performs better than the SOC\ version, but the 
differences are minimum. An interesting result is that the overhead of increasing 
the number of objects is negligible, on the order of 0.7%. 
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Table 3. Results of multiplying a 400 x 400 matrix using one node 



If we analize the results obtained from running the parallel matrix multiply 
program, we could conclude that using kernel-level threads have more advan- 




tages than using user-level threads. The preemptive scheduling policy increases 
the concurrency level, allows the overlapping of computation and communica- 
tion, and the overhead of kernel-thread management in a node is insignihcant. 
However, user-level threads require fewer resources and the concurrency level can 
be increased yielding the CPU voluntarily. This solution is not satisfactory if the 
programmer has to modify the default scheduling policy by annotating the pro- 
grams explicitly with thread primitives. Nevertheless, compiler techniques could 
be applied to overcome this inconvenience. 



5 Related Work 

The object model we present is related with the extension of Eiffel proposed 
by Meyer [if], in the sense that there is a query-command distinction and the 
objects must be acquired to be accessed by other objects. Acquire acceses are 
done implicitly using argument passing as the mechanism. The aim of this work 
is to dehne a satisfactory integration between object-oriented programming and 
concurrency. 

In other works related to Eiffel extensions [8] [4], the programmer must spec- 
ify the policy that governs the scheduling of the incoming requests to concurrent 
objects. We prefer to maintain the object as simple as possible, so we dehne an 
implicit scheduling policy that is common for all the objects. 

Midway [I] [2] was the hrst system based on entry consistency, although 
it also supports processor and release consistency. In Midway, parallel programs 
must be annotated with special code to declare synchronization variables, shared 
data and associations among them. These associations are dynamic and can 
change during the program’s execution. On the contrary, in our proposal all the 
objects can be shared and have an implicit lock. This lock is part of the object, 
and cannot be associated to another object. Other issues have been compared 
in Section 3. 



6 Conclusions and Future Work 

We have presented an object model that hts into an entry consistency DSM 
scheme. This model is well-suited for the efhcient implementation of objects in 
distributed systems, since it allows object replication. The main difference from 
other DSM systems is that we assume a concurrent object-oriented program- 
ming model, where parallel programs are only composed of concurrent objects. 
We conclude that entry consistency requirements can be held by this object 
model, associating an implicit lock to each object and distinguishing between 
command and query operations. Object accesses must be enclosed between a 
pair of acquire, in exclusive or non-exclusive mode, and release operations. 

Implementation details have been discussed, and some results, using a par- 
allel matrix multiply program, show that signihcant speed-ups can be obtained 
with our proposal. We have compared the using of kernel-level versus user-level 




threads. We conclude that kernel-level threads can lead to better performance, 
and getting similar results with user-level threads would require the explicit 
annotation of programs with low-level thread primitives. 

Future work will be related to implementing a suite of parallel applications to 
evaluate all the characteristics of the object model. The parallel matrix multiply 
program does not use, for example, synchronization constraints. Comparative 
studies have to be carried out at the programming level and performance. 
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Abstract. Fine-grained adaptable operating-system services can not be 
implemented with today’s layered operating-system architectures. Struc- 
turing a system in base level and meta level opens the implementation of 
operating-system services. Operating-system and run-time services are 
implemented by meta objects which can be replaced by other meta ob- 
jects if the application requires this. 



1 Introduction 

This paper describes the MetaJava system, an extended Java interpreter that al- 
lows structural and behavioral reflection. 

MetaJava was built to achieve the following goals: 

• It must be possible to separate the functional, application-specific concerns 
from non-functional concerns, such as parallelism or fault tolerance. 

• The reflective architecture must be general; different problems, such as per- 
sistence, distribution, replication, or synchronization must be solvable in it. 

The paper is structured as follows. We first introduce the concepts of reflec- 
tion and metaprogramming in Section 2 and the computational model of MetaJa- 
va in Section 3. Section 4 explains how object-oriented meta-level architectures 
can be applied to the structuring of operating-system mechanisms. Section 5 ad- 
dresses the problems that had to be solved for the implementation of MetaJava. 
Section 6 discusses related work and Section 7 concludes the paper and suggests 
future work. 

2 Reflection and Metaprogramming 

In the past, programs had to fulfill a task in a limited computational domain. As 
applications have become increasingly complex today, they need more capable 
programming models, which support mechanisms of modern run-time environ- 
ments, such as multithreading (synchronization, dead-lock detection, etc.), fault 
tolerance, distribution, mobile objects, extended transaction models, persistence, 
and so on. Many ad hoc extensions to languages and run-time systems have been 
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implemented to support some of these mechanisms. But such proceeding does 
not meet the very diverse demands, different applications make on their run-time 
environment. Instead it is desirable to provide an application with means to con- 
trol the implementation of its run-time mechanisms and to add own modifica- 
tions or extensions if necessary. Reflection is a fundamental concept to get influ- 
ence on properties and implementation of the execution environment of a com- 
puting system. 

Smith’s work on 3-LISP [20] was the first that considered reflection as essen- 
tial part of the programming model. Maes [13] studied reflection in object ori- 
ented systems. According to Maes reflection is the capability of a computational 
system to “reason about and act upon itself’ and adjust itself to changing condi- 
tions. Metaprogramming separates functional from non-functional code. Func- 
tional code is concerned with computations about the application’s domain (base 
level), non-functional code resides at the meta level, supervising and managing 
the execution of the functional code. To enable this supervision, some aspects of 
the base-level computation must be reified at the meta level. Reification is the 
process of making something explicit that is normally not part of the language 
or programming model. The advantages of the separation in base level and meta 
level are outlined in [9]. 

As pointed out in [3] there are two types of reflection; structural and behav- 
ioral reflection (in [3] termed computational reflection). Structural reflection re- 
ifies structural aspects of a program, such as inheritance and data types. The Java 
Reflection API [21] is an example for structural reflection. Behavioral reflection 
is concerned with the reification of computations and their behavior. The main 
focus of MetaJava is to provide behavioral reflection capabilities. 

3 Computational Model of MetaJava 




The computations of objects A, B, and C raise events that 
transfer control to the meta level. The meta objects influ- 
ence the computation of A, B, and C. 

Fig. 1 Computational model of behavioral reflection 



Traditional systems consist 
of an operating system (OS) 
and, on top of it, a program 
which uses the OS services 
through an application pro- 
grammer interface (API). 
Additional services may be 
provided by a run-time lay- 
er between OS and applica- 
tion. 

As OS and run-time servic- 
es supervise and manage 
state and execution of ap- 
plications, their functional- 
ity corresponds to that of a 
meta level as defined in the 
previous section. 




In our reflective model the system consists of a meta system and the application 
program (the base system). The program may not be aware of the meta system. 

The computation in the base system rais- 
es events (see Fig. 1). These events are 
delivered to the meta system. The meta 
system evaluates the events and reacts in 
a specific manner.All events are handled 
synchronously. The base-level computa- 
tion is suspended while the meta object 
processes the event. This gives the meta 
level complete control over the activity 
in the base system. For instance, if the 
meta object receives a enter-method 
event, the default behavior would be to 
execute the method. But the meta object 
could also synchronize the method exe- 
cution with the execution of another 
method of the base object. Other alterna- 
tives would be to queue the method for 
delayed execution and return to the caller 
immediately, or to execute the method on 
a different host. What actually happens 
depends entirely on the meta object used. 

The currently defined events are listed in 

Figure 2. 

A base object also can invoke a method of the meta object directly. This is 
called explicit meta interaction and is used to control the meta level from the 
base level. 

Not every object must have a meta object attached to it. Meta objects may be 
attached dynamically to base objects at run time. This is especially important if 
a distributed computation is controlled at the meta level and certain method ar- 
guments need to be made reflective. As long as no meta objects are attached to 
an application, our meta architecture does not cause any overhead. So applica- 
tions only have to pay for the meta-system functionality where they really need 
it. 



enter-method(object, method, arguments) 
method is being called at object with 
arguments 

load-class(classname) 

class classname is being used for the 
first time and must be loaded 

create-object(class) 

an instance of class is being created 

acquire-object-lock (object) 

the lock of object is being acquired 

re lease-object-lock(object) 

the lock of object is being released 

read-field (object, field) 

the tield of object is being read 

write-field (object, field, value) 

value is being written into the tield of 
object 

Fig. 2 Events generated by a 
base-level computation 



Currently meta objects can be attached to references, objects, and classes. If 
a meta object is attached to an object, the semantics of the object is changed. 
Sometimes it is desirable only to change the semantics of one reference to the 
object — for example, when tracing accesses to the reference, or when attaching 
a certain security policy to the reference [18]. Attaching a meta object to a class 
makes all instances of the class reflective. 

To fulfill its tasks the meta object has access to a set of methods which can 
manipulate the internal state of the virtual machine. These methods are called the 
meta-level interface (MLI) of the virtual machine. Architecture and terminology 
of the Java VM are described in detail in [12]. A list of the most important meth- 
ods of the MLI is given in Figure 3. 




void affachOb/ecf (MetaObject meta, Object base) 

Bind a meta object to a base object. 

Object continueExecution (EventMethodCall event) 

Continue the execution of a base-level method. This calls the non-reflective method. No 
event is generated, otherwise the reflection would not terminate. 

Object doExecute (EventMethodCall event) 

Execute a method. Contrary to the previous method, this one calls the method as if it were 
called by an ordinary base object. 

Object createNewInstance (EventObjectCreation event) 

Create a new instance of a class. The class name is passed as String (as part of the event 
parameter). 

void installBytecode {Ob\eci ref, String method, byte codejj) 

Installs code as new method bytecode. Together with addConstantPoolltem this 
method is used to generate a stub method in the place of the original method. 

String retrieveObjectLayout (Object ref) 

Returns the types of all fields of object ref. This method is used together with 
getFieldObject, getFieldInt, getFieldFloat, setFieldObject, etc., to access fields of 
arbitrary objects. 

Object getField (Object ref. String fieldName) 

Returns the contents of field ueldName of object ref. Name and type of all fields (object 
layout) can be retrieved with retrieveObjectLayout. 

void sefF/e/cf (Object ref. String fieldName, Object obj) 

Sets the contents of field ueldName of object ref to object obj. 

int addConstantPoolltem (Class c, CPItem i) 

Adds an item to the constant pool of class c. 

Fig. 3 Selected methods of the meta-level interface of the MetaJava virtual machine 



4 Metaobjects for open operating-system implementations 

In a Java environment, most mechanisms and policies that are traditionally re- 
garded as operating-system or run-time-system services are provided either by 
the virtual machine itself or by native libraries. As these services are implement- 
ed in C and the flexibility and comfort of a Java environment is not available for 
them, it is not easy to adapt them to special application needs or to transparently 
add new services. MetaJava provides an architecture for an open implementation 
of most mechanisms and policies that are currently a fixed part of the virtual ma- 
chine, such as memory management, garbage collection, thread management and 
scheduling, or class management. The virtual machine has to provide merely a 
very primitive implementation of a few basic mechanisms, such as thread switch- 
ing, and simple policies to get the first metaobjects up and running (e.g. a simple 
class loader to install classes from a local disk). More complex mechanisms and 
policies can be implemented as Java metaobjects, which can use the basic mech- 
anisms via the meta-level interface. 





base system 



Fig. 4 Hierarchy of meta levels 



If several applications 
are executing within one 
Java machine, applica- 
tion-specific metaob- 
jects lead to a hierarchy 
of metaobjects (Fig. 4). 
Global metaobjects give 
the resources to applica- 
tions, application-spe- 
cific metaobjects con- 
trol the resource usage 
within the application. 
Of course, even applica- 
tion parts may employ 
their own metaobjects, 
if necessary. 

In addition to the mech- 
anisms listed above, a 
broad range of extended 
run-time services can be 
implemented by 

metaobjects; persis- 
tence, object migration, 
object replication [10], 
just-in-time compila- 
tion, active objects [5], 
asynchronous method 
invocations, transac- 
tions, synchronization, 
various security poli- 
cies, and so on. 



5 Implementation 

Integration into Java. The initial version of MetaJava used a shared library to 
extend Sun’s Java Virtual Machine (JVM). The further development required ex- 
tensive changes to the JVM, so we decided to build our own virtual machine, the 
MetaJava Virtual Machine (MJVM). The MJVM is a superset of the JVM. It uses 
the same class-file format and executes the same bytecode set as the JVM, but 
provides a meta-level interface to the virtual machine (Fig. 3). 

We did not change the Java language or the class-file format, so off-the-shelf 
development tools can be used. 

This section outlines the changes to the JVM that were necessary to enable our 
reflective model. A more detailed description can be found in [11]. 




5.1 Shadow classes 



The purpose of a metaobject is to change the semantics of one object. This 
change should not affect other objects of the same class. Ferber [3] suggests to 
use classes for structural reflection and metaobjects for behavioral reflection. We 
do not adopt this model because we think that classes (conceptually) should con- 
tain complete information about the object. The separation as proposed in [3] 
seems only be justified by the fact that classes are not related to individual ob- 
jects but to all instance of the class. Flence, the behavior of individual objects can 
not be changed by customizing classes. 

We introduce shadow classes to solve this problem, which is inherent in class- 
based languages. A shadow class C’ is an exact copy of class C with the follow- 
ing properties: 

• C and C’ are undistinguishable at the base level 

• C’ is identical to C except for modifications done by a meta-level program 

• Static fields and methods are shared between C and C’ . 

The base-level system can not differentiate between a class and its shadow 
classes, so the shadowing is transparent to the base system. Several problems 
concerning class data consistency, class identity, garbage collection, code con- 
sistency, and memory consumption had to be tackled to ensure this transparency. 

5.2 Event Mechanism 

Shadow classes allow us, to transparently modify the class structure of individual 
objects. This is the base mechanism for the reification of object behavior. 

• Reification of incoming method invocations: The method bytecodes are re- 
placed by a stub code, which jumps to the meta space. 

• Reification of outgoing method calls: The corresponding invokevirtual op- 
codes are replaced by stub code. 

• Reification of instance variable accesses: The corresponding putfield and 
getfield opcodes are replaced by stub code. 

• Reification of object locking: The MJVM uses a function pointer in the class 
structure to acquire or release an object lock. This pointer normally refers to 
a function that implements locking and unlocking. When a metaobject regis- 
ters for the lock events, the MJVM redirects this pointer to the metaobject’s 
event handler. 

• Reification of class loading and object creation: Class loading and object 
creation is reified similar to object locking. The MJVM class structure con- 
tains a pointer to the class-loader/object-creation function. If a metaobject 
registers for this event, the pointer is redirected to the metaobject. 

5.3 Metaobject Attachment 

Attaching to objects: The MJVM uses an object store with object handles. A 
handle contains a pointer to the object’s data and a pointer to the object’s class. 




When a metaobject is attached to an object, a shadow class is created and the 
class link of the object is redirected to this shadow class. 

Attaching to references: When a metaobject is attached to a reference, the ob- 
ject handle is copied and the class pointer in the handle is changed to point to a 
shadow class. After copying the handle, it is no longer sufficient to compare han- 
dles when checking the identity of objects. Instead, the data pointers of the han- 
dles are compared. 

6 Related Work 

There have been described several reflective systems with related goals and prop- 
erties as MetaJava. However, non of the systems provided the performance and 
flexibility, the MetaJava has achieved with the techniques described in this paper. 
A system with strong emphasis on performance is OpenC-H- [2]. OpenC-H- sup- 
ports class based reflection. A method declaration can be annotated in the base- 
level class and invocations of this methods are later reified. More flexible tailor- 
ing mechanisms are provided by CodA [ 1 4] and AL- 1/D [16]. CodA tries to iden- 
tify the basic building blocks of an object-oriented run-time system. Because 
CodA is based on Smalltalk, it focuses on message exchanges and separates the 
subsequent actions in a message exchange from each other. Al-l/D separates dif- 
ferent views of a base-level system. One view is concerned with the language se- 
mantics, another with resource management, and so on. 

7 Project Status and Future Work 

We are working on several other applications of the MetaJava architecture. We 
implemented metaobjects for remote method invocation, replication, and active 
objects. Further projects for meta objects include support for security policies 
[18], concurrency control [17], and distribution configuration. 

The ultimate goal of our work is making reflection an integral part of the pro- 
gramming model and support composition of meta-level systems. One major is- 
sue is to develop concepts to make the attachment of the meta objects to software 
modules configurable and to keep such configuration statements out of the func- 
tional code of the application program. This can only be achieved by providing 
language support for specifying information about base-level objects. 

To keep the security and robustness of the Java system, one must be able to 
specify the rights of metaobjects. 

Currently the MetaJava system allows to modify the object model and imple- 
ment extended object models. Further development will aim at providing the 
meta system access to core operating system facilities - for example, by extend- 
ing the JavaOS operating system. 

Information about the current project status is available at 
http://www4.informatik.uni-erlangen.de/metajava/. 
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Abstract. The paper presents an approch for achieving dynamic adapt- 
abihty in operating system by means of an object-oriented system archi- 
tecture. The concept is based on the ideas of reflection and runtime 
representations of abstractions and was reahzed in C++. 

1 Introduction 

Todays operating systems have to support applications and hardware with highly 
specialized requirements. Traditional all-purpose operating systems can’t be an 
optimal runtime environment for all the diverse applications. Therefore, instead 
of huge universal operating systems small tailored systems are needed to provide 
exactly the services and properties really required in a concrete situation. 

In the field of software development the object-oriented paradigm has been 
widely accepted as powerful method to achieve adaptability. Hence, if the set 
of required properties remains the same during the whole runtime of a system, 
object-oriented frameworks like PEACE [13], Choices [if] or Tigger [2] are well 
suitable to manufacture tailored operating systems. However, once booted, such 
a system can not be adapted to changed requirements static adaptability). 
If rebooting is not acceptable (due to the required availability or the effort for 
rebooting) a way for dealing with future requirements by dynamic modihcation 
of the running system is needed dynamic adaptability). Several commer- 
cial systems (Solaris, AIX, etc.) and a lot of research systems (e. g. Spin [1] 
and Apertos [16]) are already dynamically modihable. Also some of the named 
frameworks have been extended to support dynamic adaptation (e. g. PEACE 
[12] and Choices [10]). However, possible modihcations are often highly restricted 
and complicated to perform. Even though a system has been structured in an 
object-oriented manner and implemented in an object-oriented language, dur- 
ing runtime usually nothing of that structuring information is still available. 
After compiling and linking the system, there is no knowledge about classes, 
class membership, etc. Therefore, some operating systems are constructed as 
object management systems (e. g. BirliX [7] or Clouds [5]). They are able to 
manage objects in various ways and to use objects as the basic components 




for service providing, adaptation, migration, etc. However, the resulting object 
structure differs considerably from the structures used during software develop- 
ment (source-code level). Because of the often very heavy-weight objects (private 
address space and own thread of control) no hue-grained adaptation is possible. 

In the CHEOPS^ project we are applying an approach for a rehective, object- 
oriented system architecture, to support hue-grained, dynamic adaptability. It is 
based on the idea to close the gap between models and abstractions used during 
development (design and implementation) and the identihable entities in the 
running system (see also [4]). By retaining most of the structuring information 
about classes, objects, and the relations between them it should be possible to 
perform the same extensions and modihcations as have been done to the system’s 
description (source code) within the running system itself. 

2 Reflection and Runtime Representations of 
Abstractions 

A clear and well comprehensible system architecture forms the general basis 
for each modihcation of a system. To perform the same steps of adaptation in 
the running system as have been done at source-code level we need an open 
architecture that fulhlls the following requirements: 

— The identihable objects in the running system have to be the same (in gran- 
ularity and functionality) as at description level, modeled by means of an 
object-oriented programming language. 

— Meta-level informations as available classes, class hierarchy (is-a relations), 
MSZM^-relations, correlation of objects to classes, and afhnity relations be- 
tween objects have to be still available in the running system. 

— Meta funetionality as creation, destruction, storage and life-time manage- 
ment of objects as well as object invocation mechanisms ( all usually per- 
formed by the run-time environment) has to be opened up and assigned to 
identihable entities in the system. 

The solution is based on the concepts of refleetion and run-time representa- 
tions of abstractions. Rehection has been introduced by Brian Smith [14]. Later 
the ideas have been broadened to the object-oriented world by Pattie Maes [9]. 
The concept can be shortly outlined as the ability of objects (so called base-level 
objects) to know about their run-time environment (also called infrastructure or 
meta level) and to be able to make that environment to the matter of compu- 
tation itself. In this way objects are able to change their (meta-)properties by 

^ CHEOPS - CHEmnitz OPerating System 




modifying the meta level. In an object-oriented system the meta level itself may 
be also composed by objects. 

Although the most work in the held of rehection has been done related to 
several programming languages (e. g. the meta-object protocol of CLOS [8]) 
Apertos has shown that the concept is also suitable for an operating systems 
architecture. In our opinion the pre-condition for applying rehection within a 
running system is the availability of identihable system components as run- 
time representations of the meta-level abstractions used during development. 
According to that we propose to transform classes into the running system and 
to assign them all the tasks resultant from the requirements above. 

3 The Class-Object Architecture of CHEOPS 

Dynamic adaptation in CHEOPS is done by adding or exchanging classes and 
objects during the system’s runtime. Therefore, as explained above we need a 
representation of classes within the running system, the so called class objects. 
To distinguish the base-level objects from the class objects the former are called 
regular objects (see Fig. I). A class object is an identihable object within the 
system. One class object exists for each description-level class in the system. 
The class object manages the objects belonging to its class, and is responsible 
for: 



— creation and destruction of objects, 

— object management (registering, localization), 

— service negotiation, 

— access control (e. g. by access control lists or capabilities), 

— supporting object exchange by using the knowledge about the class hierarchy 
(abstract classes, polymorphism). 

Class objects are part of the infrastructure of regular objects and therefore 
inhuence their meta properties. To modify these meta properties we would have 
to modify the class objects. For example, if object A invokes a service of object 
B, the real invocation has to be performed by the infrastructure, precisely by the 
class object of object B. Dependent on the class object, object invocation will be 
performed by a simple call, by a remote procedure call (RPC), or by sending a 
message, etc. To A and B this can be absolutely transparent. The functionality 
for performing object invocation could be modihed, for instance to add access 
control or parameter conversion, without any notihcation to the communicating 
objects. 

Class objects are specihc for each class. As each object is described by its 
class, for each class object a class description, the class-object class ( COCj, exists 




as well (^meta-meta level). Based on the class definition of regular objects, this 
class-object class is generated automatically (at source code level) by the COC- 
generator. 

The automatically generateted classes are able to deal with the basic tasks of 
the class object. To extend or to change that functionality, the developer could 
specialize the class-object class by derivation. 

Class-objects can be added or removed to/from the system dynamically. 
Loading classes and creating class objects is based on dynamic linking and sup- 
ported by the so called elass-objeet manager (COM). 




Figure 1. The Class-Object Architecture 

The COM exists right from the start within the system and is responsible for 
loading new classes (loading the class and the class-object class, creating the class 
object), removing classes, exchanging classes, and managing the class hierarchy. 

While adding a new class is a simple kind of extension (always possible), 
removing a class is only allowed, if currently no objects of that class exist. Ex- 
changing classes can be used, for example, for correction of programming errors 
in an existing class. In this case the class object of the old class has to provide a 
service to determine and store the current state of all its objects. The new class 
object has to use these data to reconstruct all objects. This kind of services is 
not part of the COC created by the current version of the COC-generator and 
have to be added by specialization of the COC. 

4 Realization Based on CH — |- 

4.1 Language and Restrictions 

The realization of the shown approach is based on the C-f- 1- programming lan- 
guage. The decision to use this language was influenced, among others, by the 
following advantages: 



— C++ compilers and appropriate development tools (e. g. class browsers) are 
available for a lot of hardware platforms, 

— a lot of implementations in the held of system software and operating sys- 
tems (e. g. Choices) have been done in C++ and show its suitability for 
constructing efhcient systems. 

Dynamic adaption in CHEOPS is based on adding, removing or exchanging 
classes and objects. If a new created object of a derived class has to substitute 
an old one, the new object generally can’t be stored at the same place, because 
of different object sizes. Furthermore, objects have to be able to migrate into 
other infrastructures to change their meta properties. Therefore, location trans- 
parency for all those objects is needed. To avoid direct access to objects and 
inhuenced by the idea to use the C++-calling mechanism for virtual methods 
to implement our alternative object invocation mechanism we have decided to 
make some restrictions to the used language (e. g. no public data members, 
virtual methods only). Furthermore, because of the resulting equivocations and 
their tricky implementation no multiple inheritance is allowed. 

4.2 Implementation 

Basics 

The platform of our implementation is formed by the CHEOPS kernel. It is run- 
ning stand-alone on Intel-based PC’s (protected mode) and provides the basic 
functionality for memory management, thread management and message pass- 
ing. On that base the class-object manager runs as kernel thread. To be able 
to load and reload classes during runtime it contains a small set of functions to 
support the dynamic linking process based on ELF’s (Executable and Linking 
Format) position-independent code. 

The COC-generator as well as all the other necessary development tools are 
running on top of Linux. By using an implemented communication mechanism 
(based on UDP) the COM is able to communicate with an special module-loader 
process to transfer compiled object modules into the CHEOPS kernel. After that, 
the object module is transfered to the CHEOPS-kernel and the modihcations 
are performed dynamically. One of the resultant advantages is the very short 
turn-around time during the incremental kernel development, because frequent 
rebooting is not necessary. 

However, the system developer has to do several steps to add a new class to 
the system. As usual the developer has to create a class dehnition and implemen- 
tation at source code level. After that he can build the class-object class by using 




the COC-generator. This class can be specialized by derivation as necessary. Fi- 
nally the class-object manager loads the code of the class and the generated 
class-object class into the system and instantiates the class object. 

All further tasks for managing objects of the loaded class have to be done by 
the new class object. For the implementation of class objects we have modihed 
the mechanisms for object identihcation and method invocation. 

Alternative Object Access resp. Method Invocation 

All dynamically created C-|--|- objects are referenced through the address of their 
data area. Calls to virtual methods are performed indirectly via a virtual method 
table (VMT) referenced by a special component in the object’s data area. 

To obtain location transparency for objects we have modihed this mechanism. 
Because different kinds of objects have to be handled differently (e. g. local 
or remote objects), potentially each object has to get its own VMT to meet 
the object’s special requirements. Grouping of objects within the class to use 
the same VMT is possible. The Class-objects manage all necessary information 
about the objects of its class. The creation mechanism for objects was modihed 
in such a way, that it delivers not a pointer to an object but a pointer to an 
object description entry managed by the class object. As the hrst component 
in each object description entry the pointer to the (modihed) VMT is stored so 
that the compiler generated method invocation is still working. 

Figure 2 demonstrates the resulting procedure of method invocation. In the 
current implementation the COC-generator creates a class-object method corre- 
sponding to each method of the appropriate class. The new VMT refers to the 
class-object method instead to the object’s method. Within that class-object 
method decisions can be made, how to proceed with the object’s method in- 
vocation. Using the object description entry, the class object can detect if the 
object exists locally or remotely, if the caller and the callee are related to the 
same or to different threads, etc. 

A typical sequence of actions could be as follows: 

1. register object invocation, for logging objects state, 

2. check access permissions 

3. check object’s location and object-activity relations, 

4. invoke method, either by a simple call or by an RPC, 

5. register end of method invocation, 

6. deliver output parameters. 

To change, extend or reduce these steps, the system developer has to spe- 
cialize the automatically generated class-object class and to tell the class-object 




manager to use this new class instead. For instance, in the current implemen- 
tation only synchronous method invocation is supported, performed by a local 
call or an RPC. If it is necessary to modify this meta property of objects, the 
class object has to be modihed (changing infrastructure). 
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Figure 2. The Modihed Structure for Object Invocation 

A similar approach to achieve dynamic adaptability by modifying the man- 
agement and the invocation structure of C-|--|- objects has been presented by 
the Object Binary Interface approach [6]. However, in contrast to that work, our 
approach is based on using the available C-f- 1- compilers without the necessity 
of compiler modihcations. 



5 Future Work 

During the next time some experiments with the implemented class objects have 
to be performed, in order to gain more experiences. The most suitable default 
COG functionality has still to be determined. This is necessary to prevent, that 
always specialized COC’s have to be written. Till now, the whole prototype is 
located in a single address space and is running entirely in kernel mode. The 
support for application layer processes is still under construction. One further 
held of our investigations is the support of adaptation management by means 
of the class-object architecture [15]. Beyond this, we plan to perform a series of 





efficiency tests, in order to determine where the overhead introduced by the class 
objects is too big to be compensated by their advantages. The result of these 
tests will consist of guidelines, which components may be implemented based on 
the class-object architecture and which parts have to be realized in a traditional 
manner. 
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1 Introduction 

The requirements to be met by computers and their operating systems rapidly 
increase in both number and variety. Embedded systems, servers, and personal 
workstations, and so forth demand different support by the operating system to 
carry out their tasks effectively. 

Because of their increased modularity, object-oriented systems can more eas- 
ily be tailored to meet specific hardware and user requirements. Among them, 
the trend goes to more and more fine grain, leading to an increased level of adapt- 
ability. This, however, results in an exploding number of objects constituting an 
operating system. 

Even today’s off-the-shelf operating systems consist of a large number of 
components, each of which in turn introduces some new shell variables, registry 
entries or whatever kind of set screws to adjust. A greater number of these set 
screws, without suitable means for a human administrator to remain master of 
them, would mean to build operating systems so much adaptable, that no one 
could possibly adapt them properly. That would be quite a Pyrrhic victory. 

Operating systems for dedicated machines like controlling devices or game 
consoles are best tailored statically using object-oriented frameworks. This way 
whole families of operating systems emerge, for example Choices [Rus9f ,CIRM93] , 
PEACE [SP93,BBC+96], and Tigger [CHJ+94]. Being custom-made by the man- 
ufacturer they need no, or at least less adjusting of configuration and tuning 
parameters. However, operating systems for personal computers and servers can 
hardly be statically tailored. 

One of the approaches to reduce the costs of ownership for universal operating 
systems are so-called no-administration operating systems. The no-administration 
operating systems of uniform clients within a network get their software from a 
special server automatically. This addresses networks with quite homogeneous 
clients, such as installed in a bank. If the computer hardware and the user re- 
quirements within the network are too heterogenous, this concept is hard to 
apply. It then degenerates to what we know as remote administration. Besides, 
the administration of servers is not addressed. Therefore, we need other more 
general solutions to ease maintenance of computer systems. 

Some operating system distributions already have installation tools which 
are able to check mutual dependencies between software packages and do some 
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configuration tasks automatically. These tools are great helpers for installations 
from scratch and updates of packages. The human administrator, however, faces 
tough problems, if these tools alter something in the conhguration they bet- 
ter did not touch. For instance, conhguration parameters of manually installed 
software. That is because these tools are not really an organic part of the oper- 
ating system, but act upon separate databases containing the knowledge about 
dependencies between packages and necessary conhguration steps. So we need 
something beyond these utilities, which is an organic part of the operating sys- 
tem and thus enabled to prevent conhguration conhicts, from whatever source 
(administrator, application, installation tool) they may originate. 

Administration tasks get a lot tougher than described till now, if require- 
ments for the system core change at runtime and rebooting is out of question. 
This is easily the case with server machines (which have to be highly available) , 
with multi-tasking systems on workstations (frequent reboot is just a nuisance), 
and even with operating systems under development (changing a kernel module 
instead of re-making the whole kernel reduces turn-around-times considerably). 

Bearing all the discussed issues in mind, we decided for our CHEOPS^ op- 
erating system, to design a so-called adaptation manager as its specihc organic 
component responsible for conhguration and adaptation issues. 

The remainder of this paper is organised as follows. Section 2 shows how the 
adaptation management component hts into the object model of the CHEOPS 
system, how it is supposed to get its knowledge base hlled, and how it exploits the 
knowledge. Section 3 sketches where to get and how to represent the knowledge. 
Related and future work is discussed in the last two sections. 

2 The Adaptation Manager in CHEOPS 

To provide hne-grained dynamic adaptability, the CHEOPS object management 
architecture allows to retain a lot of information from the source code level and 
to use it to make the system hexible to an unusual extent. Although many op- 
erating systems are coded in an object-oriented language (in most cases, this 
means C-f-f), at runtime only a few deal with objects of the same granularity as 
at compile-time. So different notions of objects coexist in these projects: a run- 
time notion (e.g. active objects, consisting of processor context, message queue, 
code and data) and a notion during development (e.g. “traditional” objects just 
consisting of code and data). In order to make it easy to evolve an operating sys- 
tem during runtime, we propose straightforward mapping of development time 
notions into runtime abstractions. This way the same entities are dealt with 
when specifying, designing, implementing, and (last, but not least) running a 
system. 

To make this straightforward mapping possible, CHEOPS objects are passive 
at the outset, are instances of a class, and encapsulate code and data. The 
representation of classes at runtime are the CHEOPS class objects. Such a class 
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object exists at most once in each object-management hierarchy. Class objects 
are managed by a class object manager as depicted in Figure i. 

Other than, for instance, in Choices [MIKC92] CFIEOPS class objects are specihc 
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Fig. 1. Adaptation manager and CHEOPS object management hierarchy 



for each class. That means, they are instances of a class object class especially 
created for a given class. 

Being the specihc meta objects for objects of the same class, class objects 
are responsible for the execution environment of these objects. To ensure the 
objects get what they want, CFIEOPS class objects negotiate with the adaptation 
manager till an acceptable solition is found. 

CFIEOPS class objects, too, can be used to plug in observer and hlter objects. 
Since the VMT’s of the class are managed by the class object, it is able to redirect 
calls for any of its objects and methods to other objects. Further, it can call pre- 
methods and after- methods before and after letting the real method execute. 

Let’s have a look on a simple example: an operating system on a PC with 
several I/O devices like sound card, network adapter and modem. These devices 
compete for IRQ numbers. If the default values do not match, the cards usually 
have to be programmed or jumper-ed. If the system knew of all the drivers that 
and what IRQ they want to use, it could at least easily detect conflicts and 
re-program a card or advise the user to re-jumper a card. With the adaptation 
manager, this means the following: both the IRQ the device wants to use and the 





range of IRQs it is capable of using are reported to the adaptation manager. Since 
the adaptation manager is connected with the system’s resource management, 
a driver is not allowed to do anything till the IRQ wanted is reserved for it. 
If conflicts appear, the adaptation manager checks all IRQ ranges given by the 
drivers running and decides about a solution. With programmable cards, this 
could result in letting special objects re-program the cards. Without, this would 
result in an alert for the administrator and an appropriate advice how to adjust 
the IRQs. 

Every time the hrst instance of a class has to be created, the appropriate class 
object is created, too. At this time, as detailed in the example above and shown 
in Figure I, the class object teaches the adaptation manager all knowledge the 
system needs to create the appropriate runtime environments for the instances 
of the class it is representing. Having learned its lesson, the adaptation manager 
tries to ensure that the appropriate runtime environment is created. This is done 
by checking the new knowledge for conflicts. If there exists a conflict, it takes 
measures to dissolve it. In our example, this meant to hnd a new solution for IRQ 
allocation and to negotiate with all the affected class objects about it, in order 
that they switched to another IRQ if possible and told about their success. Only 
if matters can not be settled without human interference, the administrator is 
alerted. Like a good error message, such an alert would contain sufficient advice 
for the administrator what to try and do. 

However, during their work objects may wish to change its runtime environ- 
ment. For instance, let the network traffic increase signihcantly on a computer 
which, besides the data transfer, compiles a large piece of software. With less 
network traffic, there need only very few physical memory pages be reserved 
for incoming packets. The rest can be used by the compiler objects. As soon 
as the network traffic increases signihcantly, there needs to be more reserved, 
since throwing away packets en mass and getting them sent again would be very 
inefficient . 

With the adaptation manager being always present and being an active entity, 
these adaptations can for the hrst time made happen automatically. This is 
another fact which clearly distinguishes the adaptation manager concept from 
what’s custom today: just conhg hies or registry databases would never be able 
to do this job. 

One could suspect, that for yet another active component of the operat- 
ing system, needing valuable resources, there would have to be a performance 
penalty paid for. Compared with a well optimised system, a performance penalty 
certainly has to be paid for it. But to optimise a system is a hard task, so a lot 
of today’s installations are far from being well optimised. In these cases, having 
software which sees to optimisation automatically as far as possible, will result 
in a performance gain. Besides, sheer computing performance is not the main 
concern of most computer owners. They mostly want to get their work done and 
the costs of ownership to be low. 




3 Appropriate Knowledge Bases 



Considering knowledge bases, two great questions are to be answered: how the 
knowledge is to be represented and how it is to be obtained. 



3.1 Knowledge Representation and Integrity 

For our project, we decided that we would represent the knowledge in Prolog 
clauses. There are a couple of arguments in favour of Prolog: Prolog is the most 
widely used and the oldest of representation languages for unstructured knowl- 
edge. Hence, the amount of experience existing regarding the realisation of expert 
systems with Prolog is the greatest. Since we do not want to conduct AI research 
but depend on AI researchers’ expertise, this was a point for Prolog. Another 
plus was the availability of free Prolog interpreters with good C interfaces for a 
variety of platforms, since we had to embed it into an operating system. 

However, using Prolog means, too, that the provider of rules and facts is 
not forced to stick to some scheme of knowledge representation (except bringing 
it into the shape of clauses). Therefore, the adaptation manager has to verify 
new clauses closely before accepting them as correct. If we weren’t strict about 
that right from the beginning, we would scarcely get an advantage (regarding 
consistency) over databases like the Windows registry. How this verification looks 
like depends on the clauses to check. By default, functor name, arity, and slot 
values all are subject to it. What the adaptation manager does if this examination 
fails, too, is dependent on what check failed. Normally, the clause is rejected 
as incorrect and, consequently, no objects of the class in question are created. 
An exception from this default, for example, are environment settings about hie 
and directory locations: there is always only one “ofhcial” environment predicate 
describing a certain location, for instance, the location of the default editor. If not 
set with the force options, other predicates are automatically redirected to the 
“ofhcial” predicate. This way all applications use the same default editor, unless 
forcibly conhgured otherwise. Changing the default editor for all applications 
means just one alteration in the system’s conhguration. Further, the applications 
can conhgured separately to use an editor other than the default one easily. 

3.2 Knowledge Acquisition 

The conhguration knowledge which formerly went into various hies, databases, 
or directories the adaptation manager gets from the class objects. For whatever it 
needs to know about the current system dynamics, such as the current workload, 
it questiones appropriate system observer objects, or is notihed by them. 

Setting up automatic adaptation or optimisation cycles based on such ob- 
server objects and the adaptation manager is a very hard task. Automatic adap- 
tation cycles are not suitable if the overhead needed for observing and hnding 
a (possibly new) optimal solution (almost) exceeds the gained beneht. Ensuring 
this needs a lot of expertise about the dynamic behaviour of system components 
and about efficient algorithms to detect workload situation changes. 




In respect to its acquisition, there are two different kinds of knowledge about 
dynamic behaviour of software components: the hrst is computable independent 
of execution, the other only obtainable through observation. An example for 
the first kind of knowledge is information about code page access behaviour: 
knowing the size of a page frame on the target machine, the compiler is able 
to compute information about the page most likely accessed next, depending on 
a currently accessed page. In contrast to this, information about compute time 
consumption, for instance, belongs to the second kind. 

Obtaining knowledge by observation of running software components today is 
very limited. Usually it consists of periodically checking a small set of parameter 
values and using (heuristic) conditions indicating the need for a certain change. 
There are no tools to help an administrator or a programmer to hnd easily 
computable conditions for the optimisation of system parameters, they have to 
hnd all of them themselves. So we liked to know whether mathematical tools, 
machine learning methods, neural nets, or evolutionary algorithms could be of 
use in this context. 

Therefore, we started an experiment using the Linux paging system (which is 
optimisable by roughly two dozen parameters) as object for hnding optimisation 
rules. A Linux kernel compilation provided the workload on the test PC, a 486 
equipped with 20 MB of RAM. We logged page in/out and swap in/out events. 
Since logging into a hie proved not tolerable in this context, we cut 4 MB of RAM 
off the memory management, logged the events into this RAM portion and wrote 
the data to disk after the experiment cycle was hnished. This way we ensured 
that the kernel worked like on a machine with 16 MB, pretty undisturbed by 
the logging. The resultant logs we tried to analyse using various tools. 

Mathematical analysation (test for periodic paging load values via Fourier 
analysis) did not even discover regular cron job peaks. If there is a periodic 
occurrence of a similar load at all, the intervals are too long to be discovered 
with reasonable effort. 

On neural nets, the effect was comparable to this: Because of the intervals 
with the same workload being extremely different in length, the net forgets 
everything it would need before the next interval even began. So-called recurrent 
neural nets which can handle data vectors of different length are available. But 
alas, they just assume the longest possible vector (equivalent to a time interval 
with us) and consume that much computing power, that it was not possible 
for us to proceed with this idea. However, AI specialists are working on these 
problems, so there might be a new type of neural net able to cope with input 
vectors very much different in length available sometime. Till then we will have 
to seek for a reasonable workaround, for instance, pre-computations which do 
not discard too much of the information contained in the original input vectors 
and unify the length. 

With machine learning algorithms the input data, too, proved to be too 
complex. Evolutionary algorithms we did not try so far, since they aim at hnding 
an optimal solution rather than recognising a pattern. Using them at most will 




result in finding an optimal set of parameters for the workload given during the 
experiment as a whole. 

It has to be concluded that observing software components as a black box and 
deriving rules for optimal set screw settings will remain a great challenge, even 
with today’s AI tools at hand. Therefore, the bulk of the rules in the knowledge 
base will be statically obtained knowledge originally provided by programmers 
and administrators. It will be provided either in Prolog clauses or in some con- 
hguration script language and transformed to clauses by a compiler or a runtime 
gateway like the /proc hlesystem under Linux. 

4 Related Work 

[Hec9I] introduces the concept of adaptiveness in an operating system using a 
knowledge base. From his point of view, the system consists of execution base, 
observation base and knowledge base. Observation base components notify the 
knowledge base of system state changes. Reflecting, the knowledge base may 
then give orders to the execution base. For the sake of efficiency, we do not 
require every runtime observation/environment change go via the adaptation 
manager. If some environment parameter, such as a scheduling time slice length, 
has to be adapted constantly according to a certain policy, we let an object do 
this directly as long as the system has to use this scheduling policy. Heck’s work 
focuses on adaptiveness as the main purpose of the knowledge base, whereas our 
scope includes the system’s conhguration as well. 

Apertos [Yok92] as the hrst reflective object-oriented operating system is 
related to CHEOPS in that respect, that both of them are object-oriented oper- 
ating systems enabled to reflect about their own behaviour. However, they signif- 
icantly differ in architecture: real Apertos objects are generally active, CHEOPS 
objects are passive until they get a thread attached temporarily. In CHEOPS, a 
single instance (the adaptation manager) does or controls reflective operations. 
In Apertos, this task is divided among reflectors. CHEOPS objects are managed 
by special class objects. In Apertos, this task is partly assigned to the reflectors 
and partly to the MClass meta-space. 

Choices objects and class objects [MIKC92] are passive. However, in Choices 
class objects are not instances of a class object class especially tailored to the 
class of the objects they are representing. As in Apertos, the reflection ap- 
proaches discussed are non-centralistic in respect to the operating system. 

Lots of other work, especially about reflective and adaptive algorithms, could 
be discussed here, because the CHEOPS adaptation manager is able to integrate 
them rather than making every decision itself. 

5 Future Work 

The CHEOPS system is being implemented at three points in parallel. As of 
now, a part of the system core is already running on bare i486 hardware, the 
object management (tools for automatically generating raw class object classes 




and the class object manager) is implemented as a prototype running on top 
of Linux. The current prototype of the adaptation manager is implemented as 
a combination of a daemon and a dynamically loadable Linux kernel module. 
After the evaluation phase, the last two components will be ported to the native 
kernel. 

At least the adaptation manager prototype will be further developed under 
both systems. We are interested in how this new technology is usable under “old” 
operating systems, especially how applications unaware of the existence of the 
adaptation manager can still use old conhguration interfaces (/etc, for instance) 
and the system can proht from adaptation management. Therefore, the most 
pressing work is to further populate the till now sparsely hlled knowledge base. 
In order not to program the whole knowledge base manually, new interface and 
development tools (e.g. gateway functions for some /etc conhg hies) will have to 
be designed and programmed. 
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1 Introduction 

Building a small and well adapted operating system for a particular problem 
class is one thing, building the same for a wide range of problems another. 

Embedded systems e.g. are becoming more and more complex, and the as- 
sembly style programming which is quite usual in this context does not allow 
a quick adaption of old sources to a new problem which is only slightly differ- 
ent. Similar problems arise in massively parallel systems. The operating system 
should support every application optimal i.e. have no feature that is not used 
by the running application. Different application have different needs, one uses 
only a single task, other are doing full multitasking. All these operating sys- 
tems have so much in common, that it pays off to share those common parts. 
Both kinds of adaption are solvable through use of object-oriented designs. But 
object-orientation is often said to bear too much overhead to be practical for 
systems with very limited resources. We claim that this is not true. With C-H- H 
very small systems can be built without compromising the principles of full 
object-orientation if a family based approach is used. 

The operating system family Peace [SP94] is an example for that kind of 
software. The goal is to support massively parallel execution of programs. The 
code is completely written in C-H- f. Peace shows that it is possible to build 
very efficient operating system platforms with object-oriented implementations. 

The disadvantage of family based designs is the complex configuration of such 
systems. Peace has 170 classes, which can be combined to 20 family members. 
It runs on four processor types using various underlying hard- and software 
platforms. This gives us more than 80 different sets of source code. Most source 
code is shared among the family members, but there are e.g. deviations in the 
inheritance path or different implementations of the same method in the family 
members. 

One of the most important problems in object-orientation is to automat- 
ically combine classes and objects to a semantically correct system. Different 
approaches for solving that problem are known, most of them work on top of 
and independently from the implementation. 

We propose a different solution. We try to annotate information about sys- 
tem components were it belongs to, in the class definition. This is done while 
maintaining full compatibility with existing tools as compilers, class browsers 




and so on. We use this information to mark functional components which con- 
sist of classes realizing one dedicated system function, e.g. a communication 
subsystem. For a given subsystem different variants may exist, each supporting 
different features. Externally stored information is used to represent relations be- 
tween subsystems and system features. To generate a specific system we choose 
a set of system features. This set, combined with the description of relations 
and the annotated class definitions, is used to determine the classes plus the 
correct implementation variant that has to be used. All information is analyzed 
by a configuration tool, which is able to generate makefiles or other descriptions 
needed to build the system. 

2 Problems 

In order to build operating systems which have the properties 

- small memory usage 

- low overhead 

- accommodation of a wide range of applications 

the use of a program family [Par79] design is one solution. 

An program family consists of entities called extensions which can be com- 
bined to form family members. The power of the program family approach derives 
from the ability to combine the extensions in manifold ways and thus construct 
different family members. Each family member supplies exactly the needed fea- 
tures to optimally support a given application. The functionalities common to 
all family members are called the minim, al subset of system functionalities of 
that program family. 

Managing the source code is an important problem when using family based 
designs as the same sources combined in several ways give the different family 
members. The use of tools which deal with configurations of program families 
can ease the handling of such problems. Users specify the needs and require- 
ments for their customized operating systems. These tools then choose the right 
combination of the extensions and generate the appropriate family member. 

It is important to make configuration and generation of family members fea- 
sible for the user of the operating system family because good adaption requires 
good knowledge about the problem to be solved. This knowledge is often avail- 
able from the user only. To make optimal adaption feasible each system compo- 
nent (i.e. system extension in program families) must be as small as possible. In 
complex systems like Peace this leads to a great number of family members, so 
it is not realistic to get all family members build by the family developers and 
give it precompiled to the user. 

The major problem with building tools which simplify the configuration 
of complex operating system families is the loss of information when design 
structures are implemented. The information represented by conventional 00- 
languages covers only the code generation and simple software structures like 
modules or packages. In case of operating system families the knowledge 




— which classes belong to a specific extension 

— and the dependencies of extensions 

are lost. 

While it is possible to use hierarchical file system structures to group classes 
for an extension in a single directory, there is no easy way to express dependencies 
of extensions. But even the idea to use one directory per extension turns out to be 
a problem if one looks at the implementation of Peace for example. Extensions 
may need different implementations if they are used on different platforms or as 
parts of different family members. The differences are usually very small which 
means that the source code would be almost the same in each directory for the 
extension variants. This may cause consistency problems e.g. when changes to 
the sources are made. 

But the loss of dependency information has to be considered more seriously. 
Only valid combinations of system extensions will lead to a working family mem- 
ber, otherwise either compilation fails or in the worst case the operating system 
will behave unexpectedly. This problem is much like building a house from pre- 
fabricated elements as windows, doors, wall parts and so on. One can combine 
the single small elements in many different ways but only if one follows the gen- 
eral rules of house building and the specific rules for the chosen elements one 
gets a house where people can live in. 

For managing operating system families we need a way of expressing similar 
rules to support easy configuration which yields optimal adapted family mem- 
bers. 



3 Approach 

To perform optimal configuration of an operating system family we use the 
following information: 

— description of capabilities supported by the operating system family 

— description of requirements of used hard- and software platforms 

— assignment of class definitions to extensions 

— dependencies of capabilities, requirements and extensions 

Usual development tools and 00-languages are not able to represent this 
information, therefor we developed a language called ALC for that purpose. 
The language may be embedded into other 00-language to annotate e.g. class 
definitions or used stand alone e.g. for system descriptions and similar purposes. 

The language consists of only two different kinds of statements: attribute 
definitions and attribute instanees. Attribute definitions are used to name and 
structure information entities, e.g. to describe a system capability or system ex- 
tension. Attribute instances or for short attributes represent a specific value out 
of the value range of an attribute definition. In the example below, we show the 
definition of an attribute that represents the processor types supported by an 
operating system and an annotated C-h- h class definition. The first statement is 




given in a pure ALC syntax, the second statement is the same definition given 
as valid C++ class definition. The last line shows how to annotate a C++ class 
definition with an attribute. 



attribute enum mini::Machine { i386, i860, ppc }; 

class mini_Machine : public enumAttribute { 
enum Values { i386, i860, ppc }; 

}: 



class cpuRegister { ... } /*! Machine = i386 ! */ ; 

Each configuration information element (description of a system capability, 
a system requirement or a component) has to be represented by an appropriate 
attribute definition. To assign class definitions to components the C++ declara- 
tions have to be annotated with attributes. This is done through comments in 
which attribute instances are embedded. The dependencies are expressed in a 
separate language which allows manipulation of sets of attributes. The attribute 
definitions, the annotation of sources and the dependency description has to be 
done by the system developers. The attribute definitions are stored in a data 
base called the type repository and the dependencies are put in a file called 
dependency script. 

The central element in the configuration process is the type repository which 
stores attribute and class definitions. The repository may be searched for defini- 
tions that match user defined conditions, e.g. annotation with a specific attribute. 
Unlike in C++ or other 00-languages a class definition in the repository may 
exist in different variants to support different implementations of a class. The 
complete, annotated source code of the operating system family is parsed by a 
tool called analyzer and then stored in the type repository. This is shown in the 
upper part of Fig. 1. 

A user of the configuration system specifies the capabilities the family mem- 
ber should have. Furthermore the system requirements of the target computing 
platform must be specified. The configuration tool uses this information to check 
if a family member can support this configuration and if so, generate the neces- 
sary information to build it. 

The first step in this check is to evaluate the operating system family de- 
pendencies with the user specified attribute set. The result is a set of needed 
components, supported system capabilities and requirements. In the next step 
the repository is searched for the needed system components and their classes. 
Within a component classes may uses classes from other components. All used 
components are added to the set of needed components. During the search for 
classes of an component only compatible class definition variants are included. 
For compatibility all attributes of the class must have the same value as given 
in the set of system capabilities and requirements. If an class attribute does not 
occur in this set, it is simply ignored. 




system developer 




Fig. 1. Flow of configuration information 



The result of the retrieval is an extended set of needed system components 
and a set of class definitions ( with possibly more than one variant). The class 
definition set is used to build a C++ class graph. If this can be completed 
successfully, the last step is to generate a description with the information how 
to build the family member. This could be project descriptions like makefiles. 

A prototype implementation of the configuration tools is described in [Beu97]. 

4 Conclusion 

We presented a method for configuring an operating system family which allows 
optimal adaption to the applications needs. This configuration process is strictly 
separated from the actual building of the operating system. The configuration 
is done statically to avoid the overhead introduced by dynamic configuration 
support in traditional operating systems like Mach [RTY+88] or Linux. 

The approach presented deals only with static, pre-runtime configuration. 
Planed enhancements will include interactive evaluation of the user needs and 
a graphical interface for the configuration tools. While not planed, it is also 
possibly to support other 00-languages apart from C++ with only minor mod- 
ifications in the configuration process and tools. 
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Abstract.’ Using an object-oriented abstract machine brings a number of benefits for the 
construction of an object-oriented operating system. In this paper we describe the structure of 
an abstract machine designed for this task. This machine provides the basic object model and 
support for the rest of the system. Among other options, we propose a reflective architecture as 
a collaboration mechanism between the machine and the OS. Finally, we show how using this 
architecture based on the abstract machine improves and facilitates the construction of 
operating system features like orthogonal persistence, object distribution, concurrency and 
capability-based security, giving a flexible integral 00 computing environment . 



1 Introduction 

The adoption of the object-oriented paradigm is not done in an integral way in all the 
system components. This produces a serious impedance-mismatch and interoperability 
problem, for the paradigm changes and/or object translations made depending on 
which element to work with. The result is a proliferation of additional software layers 
trying to alleviate these problems, but introducing in fact extra complexity in the 
system. 

An approach in order to solve this problem is to move the 00 support for the rest 
of the system to a common place into the OS. Oviedo3 [1] is a research project that 
tries to build an experimental integral object-oriented system based on that 
foundation. All components: user interfaces, applications, languages, compilers, 
databases... and the operating system itself share the same object-oriented paradigm. 

The object-oriented operating system (OOOS) is the basis for this integral system. 
It provides only one abstraction: objects. Objects can only create new objects from a 
class or send messages to others. We believe an operating system should supply 
transparently the following features for the objects of this integral system: a 
capability-based protection mechanism, complete persistence, object distribution and 
concurrency. There are operating systems exploring these topics. The distributed OS 
Amoeba explores sparse capabilities in an object-based environment, and Mungi is a 
distributed single address space persistent OS with password capabilities. Another OS 
focusing on persistence is Grasshopper. Nevertheless, we think this particular mix of 
properties is very adequate for an integral 00 system, and worth to research jointly in 
the context described below. 

One technique to structure an OOOS aimed to support an integral 00 system 
which offers many advantages is to use an 00 abstract machine as the substrate of the 
OOOS. This machine offers the basic object model and support to all objects of the 
rest of the system. The OS functionality is given by a set of user objects not different 
from any other object. 




2 The Object-Oriented Operating System 

The heart of the OviedoS system is the operating system, named S04 [1]. The OS 
offers the abstraction of a single object space where objects exist indefinitely, 
virtually infinite, and where objects placed in different machines cooperate 
transparently using messages. Besides, the OS transparently achieves a set of 
important features: security, persistence, distribution and concurrency. In sections 
below, each one is analyzed in depth. 

The master guidelines of the design of S04 are: 

• Object as the only abstraction. Only objects, of any granularity, exist. 

• Intentionally “standard” object model, with the more common features found in 
00 programming languages: encapsulation, inheritance, and polymorphism [2]. 

• Exclusively 00 working mode. An object can only create classes inheriting from 
others, create objects from a class, and send messages to other objects. 

• Simpleness. To adhere to the above guidelines, achieving maximum simpleness. 
Some important characteristics we wish to impose on objects, in accordance with 

these guidelines: 

• Homogeneous objects. There are no special objects. OS objects themselves are 
not different from other objects. 

• Transparency. Objects must not be aware of the existence of OS mechanisms to 
achieve features as persistence, message passing, distribution, etc. 

• Self-contained objects. Objects encapsulate all the information about it, 
including computation. The behavior must not be dependent on other objects. 

• Complete semantics. Objects have all the semantics embedded in the object 
model. They are not considered just as a contiguous memory space. 

• Object identity. Each object has a unique identifier, which is used as a reference 
is the only means to access it. The concept of memory address space does not 
exist. 

3 The Object-Oriented Abstract Machine 

Using an 00 abstract machine as the substrate for structuring the OOOS has many 
advantages. This machine supporting the OS should supply the essence of the aspects 
mentioned above: a simple self-contained homogeneous object model, with the object 
identity used as the unique access reference. This will be the only system abstraction. 

Next, the overall organization of the Carbayonia abstract machine is shown. It has 
been designed specifically to support the OS as described above. This organization 
may be considered as a reference for the features that an abstract machine should have 
to support this kind of object-oriented OS. Other abstract machines could also be 
adapted for this purpose. Indeed, due to the popularity of the Java language, and the 
recent availability of public specifications we are considering the adaptation of the 
Java Virtual Machine [3]. 

The machine supports an object model with the following features: Object identity 
and abstraction, encapsulation, inheritance, and also generic and aggregation 
relationships between objects and, finally, polymorphism or message passing. 

Figure 1 shows the architecture of the Carbayonia abstract machine [1], consisting 
of four areas: class area, references area, instance area, and system references area. 




The class area maintains the description of each class. A set of primitive classes is 
permanently defined. The references area stores the references. Every reference has a 
type (relates to the class area) and points to an object of this type (relates to the 
instance area). The instance area stores objects created. And the system references 
area contains references with specific functions in the machine. 




Fig. 1. Architecture of the Carbayonia abstract machine. 



Each area can be considered as an object in charge of the management of its data. 

The main characteristic of the machine is that every action upon an object is made 
using a reference to it. 

The machine language is a pure 00 low level language. It allows class 
declaration, method definition and exception handling. There are a number of classes 
built into the class area of the machine, with “Object” as the root class. 

In the following, we will refer to objects in general, making no distinction 
between objects and classes. 

Some of the preliminary advantages derived from using an abstract machine in 
general for this OS support task are: 

• Impedance mismatch is removed. There is a common object model for the 
system, supplied by the machine for every object, including OS ones. 

• Portability and programming language independence. Once an object is created 
in the machine, it is independent from the programming language used to define 
it. 

• Implementation of OS features. In sections below OS features are described, and 
how they benefit from the use of the abstract machine. 

4 Abstract Machine and OS Relationships. Reflectivity 

The abstract machine can be considered as a kernel for the OS, supplying a basic 
support for objects, which will be extended by the OS to incorporate additional 
features. The machine should supply mechanisms to accomplish this. We consider 
three mechanisms basic for this, which should be present in the machine. These 
mechanisms can be used alone or in combination: 

• Internal modification of the machine to adapt its inner workings to ease the 
implementation of a feature. 

• Extension of the functionality of the basic classes. To add new attributes and 
methods to enlarge the functionality of the basic classes. 

• Reflective architecture. To allow OS objects to collaborate with the machine 
when it cannot accomplish a task by itself by means of a reflective 





architecture [4]. The machine should be given an architecture where the machine 
objects are exposed as normal objects. When a machine object can not continue 
for some problem, it raises an exception, which activates an OS object. This 
object will collaborate with the machine, intercommunicating with its objects to 
solve the problem, treating them just as other normal objects. 

5 Security 

Many operating systems use a protection mechanism based on the Lampson access 
matrix. Systems like Amoeba, Grasshopper, Mungi and Clouds use some kind of 
capability-based protection, while others like Guide, Amadeus, etc. use access control 
lists. 

We intend to have a homogeneous access for every object based in two 
fundamental ideas: 

• Capabilities [5] can be integrated as part of an object reference. They introduce a 
minimal overhead and the object model is not modified. 

• Protection mechanism in the innermost level of the system, making the message 
passing mechanism check the protection information contained in the capability. 

We propose to embody the protection management at the abstract machine level, 
converting references into capabilities, adding protection information to its contents. 

New operations must be added to the machine, as well as modifying others to take 
into account the new role of references as capabilities. 

Now, the machine must check the access rights after locating the object using its 
identifier in the capability. An exception is raised if no valid rights are held. 

Thus advantages of both segregated and sparse capabilities [6] are combined. The 
machine guarantees capabilities can not be tampered with or altered without 
permission. Only the operations provided by the machine can be used to handle 
capabilities. Besides, neither the object model nor the way of using objects changes 
and the protection mechanism is transparent for the rest of the system. On the one 
hand, by using capabilities, the objects are not aware of the management of its 
protection. On the other, using capabilities as normal references in user structures 
facilitates system use, because there is no special way to access the segregated area 
where capabilities are stored. 

6. Persistence 

The function of the persistence system in S04 is to provide a unique virtual persistent 
memory for objects, extending transparently the instance area by means of secondary 
storage. It creates a single persistent virtual space for objects. The main features 
desired are: 

• Complete Orthogonal Persistence [7]. Every object is always persistent. 

• Stability and Resilience [8]. The system must be able to resume operation after 
an unexpected system failure. 

Some features of the abstract machine are very adequate to give support for 
persistence to the system: 

• Unique object identifier. It is part of the references used in the objects. It 
eliminates pointer swizzling in disk swaps, as there is only one identifier for all 
situations. 




• Self-contained Objects. A single operation stores the object on disk, including its 
computation, which is also encapsulated. 

Putting together the above aspects a number of final advantages are achieved: 

• Single memory abstraction. A single persistent virtual space replaces the duality 
of short-term and long-term memory, easier to understand and use for 
programmers and users. 

• Continuous system and environment. The complete persistence of self-contained 
objects makes a truly continuous environment for every object, including OS 
ones. 

• More intuitive interfaces. The system and the continuous environment permit 
interfaces closer to the user perception of the object functioning in the real world 
object. Disconnection, intended or not, does not alter their state. 

• Virtual persistent distributed space. Together with the distribution system and 
using unique identifiers, a single distributed persistent object space among the 
machines of the system is created. 

A way to support persistence is to use the exception ability of the machine to 
activate a “pager objecf’ extending the instance area in a reflective way. Causes of 
activation maybe object fault, object replacement, or arbitrary stabilization (figure 2). 
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Fig. 2. Object Fault. 



7 Distribution 

On a distributed architecture consisting of several machines, the distribution system 
[9] allows inter-object communication without regard to its location, and provides 
mobility mechanisms with the maximum degree of transparency. 

The goals of the distribution system [1] can be reduced to: 

• Access and location transparency [10]. To provide a location service that 
delivers the messages to the objects, regardless of its location. 

• Object mobility and load balancing. 

Some of the features of the abstract machine imply several immediate advantages 
for distribution: 

• Unique object identifier. Objects are always referenced and accessed in the same 
way regardless of their location. 

• Self-contained objects. Moving an object between machines is achieved just by 
moving its encapsulated state that includes the computation. 



Combining these aspects some advantages are obtained: 

• Single object distributed space. 

• Performance improvement, by balancing the load of the whole system using 
object mobility. 

• Reliability improvement, using a replication mechanism (as in Chorus or 
Clouds), possibly in combination with the persistence mechanism. 

The use of a location object server as in the Clouds system and a load-balancing 
object is an approach to implement distribution. 

Figure 3 shows a possible scenario of invoking a method in an object and the 
interaction between the persistence and distribution mechanisms. 
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Fig. 3. Delivering a message for a remote object 



A load-balancing object implements the object mobility policy of the system, 
based mainly on the load of every machine and the interaction with remote objects. 



8 Concurrency 

We try to endow the system with a simple concurrency model [1] that achieves the 
maximization of the parallelism degree in a secure way, allowing concurrency 
between objects and between methods of the same object, in the most secure way. 

These are the main aspects of the concurrency model proposed for the system: 

• Multithreaded active objects [9, 11]. Active objects that encapsulate computation 
are a natural extension of the self-contained object model provided by the 
abstract machine. Conceptually, they have a virtual multiprocessor for multiple 
threads, with the needed concurrency control mechanisms. Other existing OS 
such as Clouds and Guide chose a passive object model and supply an 
abstraction like process or thread to provide computation. 

• Synchronous invocation [11]. For simpleness reasons, a thread of an object is 
blocked during the invocation of a method of another object. 

• Exclusive and concurrent methods. When defining a method, it must be tagged 
as exclusive or concurrent. An exclusive method modifies the state of the object 
and cannot coexist with any other thread in the object. Objects behave as 
monitors when dealing with this kind of methods. Concurrent methods do not 
modify its state, so their threads are compatible with other concurrent threads. 
This approach has become very popular and recently languages such as Java 
have a similar concurrent model [12]. 

A set of objects provides the concurrency mechanism functionality. It seems more 
adequate to include some of this functionality in the machine and the rest in objects 



providing OS functionality. Method execution ability and the characterization of 
methods as exclusive or concurrent is offered by the machine. OS objects will 
implement concurrency policies. 

9 Reflective abstract machine + OOOS: very flexible integral OO 
computing environment 

The reflective architecture of the machine makes machine objects usable just like any 
other objects. This yields a computing environment seen as a set of homogeneous 
interacting objects. Thus the separation among base machine, operating system and 
user applications is removed: a single integral OO computing environment (figure 4). 




Fig. 4. Computing environment composed of a set of homogeneous objects 

In this computing environment, the OS, user applications, and even the base 
machine itself, take advantage of the OO paradigm, including areas such as flexibility, 
extensibility and reusability: 

• Removal of non-necessary objects. Customized computing environments can be 
built as needed. 

• Object replacing. It is possible to dynamically replace an object for another 
providing the same services in a different way. 

• Reusability. Every object is organized into a class hierarchy. This allows code 
reuse, using the inheritance of the system. It is not necessary to re-implement 
functionality already present in other objects (even from the OS or the machine 
itself). 

The combination of the three above elements produces a very flexible computing 
environment, easily adaptable and extensible, but in a secure way controlled by the 
machine capability protection mechanism. 

There are other research projects with this goal of an integral OO system. Tunes 
[13] and Merlin [14] are systems which share this approach of using reflective 
architectures to obtain such environments, organized around the SELF language in the 
case of Merlin, and with a new language developed for Tunes. 

10 Conclusions 

The combination of an OO abstract machine offering object support with an OO 
operating system implemented as a set of objects is a promising way of structuring 






00 integral systems. Advantages such as portability, language independence and 
impedance mismatch removal are complemented with improvement and ease of 
implementation of the functionality of the OOOS. 

A reflective architecture for the abstract machine is one of the most important 
mechanisms the machine must provide to qualify as a substrate for an OOOS. 

The most relevant aspects of the OOOS are security, persistence, distribution and 
concurrency. The design decisions presented for every of these aspects, coupled with 
the 00 abstract machine will give the user a computing environment completely 
based on the object oriented philosophy, more flexible, coherent, intuitive and easier 
of use, removing most of the problems of existing systems. 

Oviedo3 is a research project at the University of Oviedo that intends to develop 
an experimental integral object system with this structure, using the Carbayonia 00 
abstract machine and the S04 00 operating system. 

A first version of the abstract machine (developed under Windows NT) is 
complete. The detailed design of the operating system components has now begun, 
for a subsequent implementation on the abstract machine. 
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Abstract. Object-orientation (OO) is primarily a software development 
techniqne. One of its major advantages is covering all phases of software 
development by a widely nniform methodology: analysis, design, and 
programming. It is obvions to extend this into rnn-time systems as well, 
where object-oriented software strnctnres are not adeqnately reflected in 
most cases today. Rnn-time or implementation details should be hidden 
to developers, but there might be reasons for making them explicit. 

This paper points out such reasons of explicit separation of Object- (OM) 
and Execution Models (EM). It is intended to describe the problem 
sphere, to classify domains of executional qualities and to derive a simple 
model for dealing with objects and different execution environments. 



1 Object Models and Execution Models 

An Object Model (OM) specifies general assumptions of systems composed 
of objects and relations, whereas systems actually relate to models of real-world 
systems. OO provides a common methodology for analyzing deriving mod- 
els) and developing systems model and system construction): 

- objects are basic system components with attributes: encapsulate states 
and behavior state transitions), 

- objects partially expose attributes to other objects by interfaces, 

- interacting objects dehne system behavior, 

- equal objects share equal sets of object-attributes, 

- classes describe sets of equal objects, 

- inheritance relations among classes are used to centralize descriptions of 
common subsets of object-attributes, see also [1, 7]. 

Object-orientation provides a method for centralizing and classifying descrip- 
tions of system models with elements, attributes and relations, which can be 
mapped into hierarchical structures, such as class- (inheritance-) or aggregation- 
hierarchies. This reduces redundancy and complexity and is close to mental rules 
of grouping and structuring, and hence of abstraction and thinking. There are 
also disadvantages of hierarchical structures but these are not discussed here. 

Object-orientation basically comprises two domains. First, an analytical for 
deriving models from parts of reality and describing them in terms of classes, ob- 
jects, attributes and relations (^ OOA). The second domain is construction for 




building first models and then information processing systems (or parts of them). 
During OOD, the analyzed model reflecting an application area is transformed 
into a new model of an information processing system to be made. Terms of a ma- 
chine are relevant, such as states, methods, and method invocations. The same 
terminology is applied for both models (OOA and OOD), but referred areas are 
actually different. In OOP, designs are furtherly transformed into descriptions 
(programs) for controlling processing of abstract machines. 00 methodology 
succeeds well over 00[ADP] because it always refers to models over all phases. 

Object-oriented programming languages dehne, as every programming lan- 
guage, abstract machines which combine application- or object-related elements 
of design models (^ OM: classes, class relations, objects, object relations) with 
processing elements of a machine (^ EM: processes, states and interaction). 

The Execution Model (EM) specihes general assumptions of information pro- 
cessing of a particular real (or abstract) machine with particular ’’kinds of ele- 
ments” (processes, states) and ” kinds of processing” (interaction). 

OM- and EM-related aspects are not clearly separated in most object-oriented 
languages and systems today. OM-related parts are typically exposed in lan- 
guages by means of specifying classes, objects, interaction and so forth. EM- 
related parts are widely kept invisible, they are implicitly assumed. 

Some examples can illustrate this for C-|--|-. There is always only one thread of 
control in a system of C-f- 1- objects. Interaction means calling local procedures. 
Memory holding object states is always versatile and not permanent. Object 
identihcation is based on addresses in main memory. Addresses are unique only 
for one processor address space which is likewise assumed to contain all objects. 
Method code is hxed and cannot be changed or extended during run-time. 

All these are examples of EM-related (implicit) assumptions of C-f- f. Only some 
can be explicitly expressed in programs, such as storage classes for variables and 
objects: static, automatic, and register. Others are implementation platform- 
specihc, but most of them are implicit and not pictured in programs. 

Thinking and developing software in terms of simplihed and well structured 
models and abstractions really eases the software development process. Insights 
into realization details are not desired and are not necessary in many cases. 

Abstract machines dehned by languages must be implemented some way. 
There are two basic principles. One is compiling programs (or transforming de- 
scriptions) for an abstract, object-oriented machine into programs for a lower 
level, not necessarily object-oriented (real) machine. The other is running an 
implementation of an abstract machine as a software layer upon an underlying 
machine. Hierarchies of machines (^ layers) imply different executional qualities 
with each layer, and OM-related aspects usually become less represented down 
this hierarchy (see Eig. 2). 

OM-qualities of particular object-oriented programming languages are like- 
wise OM-qualities of abstract machines dehned by that languages. The ’’layer- 
below” machines need not necessarily cover these OM-qualities and usually does 




not, because they are not visible to developers. Hence, OM-qualities are lost 
during compilation. The same holds for the second case of running an abstract 
machine upon a lower-layered machine. OM needs not to be applied for internal 
structure itself. Arguments for that are mainly efhciency and ”no necessity”. 
Higher-level structures cause more memory- and CPU-consumption and should 
be avoided, and representing higher level structures inside systems is also not 
actually necessary because they are hidden to developers. 

To summarize, the mixture of OM and EM in languages results from the inter- 
section of models (OM in OOA, OOD, OOP) with real processing (EM). 



00 Model of an Application Sphere 

- identifying objects, attributes 

1 - object reiations 

^ - ciasses, ciass reiations 



General Model of 00 Processing 

- object states 

( " operations, state transitions 

- object interaction {method invocation) 



Model of an 00 Abstract Machine 

(defined by an 00-ianguage) 

- methods: sequence of instructions 

- states: association with memory 

- processing: carrying out methods 




Application 

OMa: OOA 



OMq: OOD Language <-> 

Abstract Machine 

OMp: OOP -AM EM„_, 



Processing Machine EMp _2 
Hardware EMn 



Eig.l Different Models in OO Fig-2 OM-Levels and EM-Layers 



2 Relevance of OM and EM 

The mixture of OM and EM in object-oriented languages is actually not seen as 
a problem by developers. It seems artihcially pointing it out here in such detail. 
OM-related (^ functional) aspects should dominate the software development 
process. A lot of software can be developed in terms of abstract machines without 
recognizing particular mappings to (or implementations of) ’’real” executing 
machines. Mappings are automated, either by compiling or interpretation. 

Why should it be necessary to deal with different EM? Today, languages 
provide more or less comfortable facilities for expressing OM-related qualities 
for dehning and deriving classes, creating objects, object interaction etc. But 
they provide fairly simple EM. The case of C-|--|- was discussed above. EM of 
given languages can only be accepted if these EM are sufhcient for applications. 
This usually holds for that class of applications the language was designed for. 
But there is an increasing number of applications with demands beyond, so that 
EM must be extended. Extending EM of OO programming systems is the 
major reason for dealing with and separating OM and EM in systems. 

An example is a ’’distributed system of C++-objects” which spawns across 
several machines. C-|--|- cannot capture this EM. There must be a further ’’model 
behind” which encloses distributed servers as basic system components. The OM, 





however, should remain unchanged for software developers. Another example are 
object-oriented operating systems with different EM in each layer. It is aspired 
to smooth 00 structures across kernel- and application- and also inside kernel- 
layers. This can be achieved for OM, but EM will remain different. 

Reasons can be summarized that it couJdbe relevant to deal with different EM: 

- distributed applications are beyond EM of many languages or systems, 

- systems spawning several system layers are faced with different EM, 

- application-initiated adaptations of underlying layers may change EM. 

3 Execution Qualities make EM 

It is difficult to identify all possible facets of executional qualities. Eormalizing 
them is nearly impossible. Therefore, a selection should be given here which is 
grouped into three categories. EM-qualities basically comprise for 00 systems: 

• the existence of objects (’’kinds” of objects), 

• the effects of processes (’’behavior”), and 

• the global system structure. 

Objects always need some kind of ’’container” to exist. Qualities of such con- 
tainers have strong influence on EM. 

• The existence of objects comprises: 

- installation of objects (type descriptions), 

- creation and destruction of objects, lifetime (persistent, volatile), 

- object identihcation, 

- accessibility (relation to addressing and protection domains), 

- existence in single or multiple containers (cached or replicated), 

- bound to a hxed location or migratable. 

Objects are primarily considered as passive here. They are subjects of actions 
which are directed to objects. Processes are the actual processing entities in 
systems. Hence, there must be at least one process making a system of objects 
alive. Objects hold and encapsulate states and provide services upon states for 
processes which then carry out state transitions. 

• Kinds of processes have strong influence on dynamic EM-qualities: 

- one or multiple processes, globally or attached to objects, with: 

- one global process among all objects (”C-|--|-”), 

- multiple global processes among all objects (’’multi-threaded C-|--|-”), 

- one process attached to each object (active objects, server-objects), 

- multiple processes attached to each object (multi-threaded objects), 

- one process per method invocation (per method threads), 

- general process model: cooperative, concurrent, kind of scheduling policy, 

- relations to address spaces: globally shared, partially shared, individual, 

- access protection: objects, methods (permissions), object- or global states, 

- means of interaction: among processes or active objects. 




• The global system structure comprises the basic system elements and their 
relations to objects, layers (machines), object-containers and processes: 

- layers: only one layer with one EM, multiple layers with multiple EM, 

- containers at each layer: 

- one global container for all objects, 

- multiple containers with one object each, 

- multiple containers with multiple objects, 

- relations among processes, and objects within containers. 

Any 00 programming language can be categorized by this points. It is under- 
stood that any particular EM cannot cover aJJ qualities. The EM of C-f- 1- was 
kept simple e.g. one single process) to avoid complexity e.g. for synchro- 
nizing processes), because it is not necessary for most C-|--|— applications. 

4 Extending EM or OM 

Complex systems require more complex EM than languages usually offer. EM 
must be adapted or extended to meet these requirements: objects should become 
persistent or should migrate, they should optionally exist with multiple replicas, 
or processes should be attached to objects making them active. Many other 
qualities are possible and might be useful for particular applications. 

Approaches in languages for extending EM are as old as languages. New 
languages were designed or derived from existing languages in the past, espe- 
cially for introducing concurrency [3]. Examples are the ’’concurrent” -versions 
of languages like C or Pascal. Proposals were made for new languages like Dis- 
tributed Processes or CSP. Ada or Chill a priori considered concurrency. All 
these languages and extensions came up long before object-orientation. 

Summarized, there are several ways for extending EM of (00) languages: 
designing new languages, extending languages, and also meta-level languages. 
Meta-level languages are newer approaches typically in combination with object- 
orientation. An example is the CLOS-extension in [4]. 

Creating new languages with particular EM-qualities for applications has some 
difhculties. New languages with new syntax and semantics must be established, 
compilers and tools must be developed which is costly and takes time. Only a 
small number of languages have a real chance to become popular. 

It is more easier to extend EM of existing languages than designing new ones. 
This was extensively done with C-|--|- for adapting it to application requirements 
beyond its predehned EM-qualities. It again primarily referred to concurrency 
and distribution: Concurrent C-f- f, Presto, QPC-f-f, ACT-f-f, or C&&. 

Extensions differ by kinds of extension techniques: 

- source code modihcations by preprocessors, 

- (class-) libraries with side effects, 

- link-time modihcations by post-processors, 

- load-time and run-time modihcations. 

Source code modihcations and (class-) libraries are most popular techniques. 




Object management systems, as operating systems, typically provide fixed EM 
for object-oriented applications. BirliX [2] is an example of such a system. Ob- 
jects (or teams, as called here) are always persistent, distributed (RPC for in- 
teraction in general) and exist with individual address spaces. The problem is 
not this particular set of qualities, they are certainly appropriate for some kinds 
of applications, the problem rather is inflexibility of the one EM which cannot 
be changed or adapted. Efforts were taken for ’’opening up” the BirliX-kernel 
to introduce new or changed EM-qualities, as for object interaction by reflective 
techniques [8]. Many systems promoting general usability tend to apply general 
’’super-sets” of EM-qualities, which are usually the most expensive ones on the 
other side. Thus, the general approach should not be providing a general, all 
purpose EM, it rather should be providing general flexibility that EM can be 
adapted to particular needs and environments. EM must be made explicit for 
that and must be identihable in systems. 

4.1 Meta- Level Approaches 

Lower system-layers act as infrastructures for higher layers. They immediately 
set up EM-qualities. Adaptable EM can thus be achieved by adaptable ’’layers 
below” or adaptable infrastructures. 

The basic idea of ” meta-level” systems, abstract machines or languages is: open- 
ing up ’’layers below” making them changeable [4, 5]. It directly affects realiza- 
tions and likewise implementations of abstract machines, which were previously 
closed for developers. It either concerns compilers or machine implementations. 
There are examples of meta-level approaches for both cases. 

4.2 Conclusions for Extending EM 

The essentials of extending EM in languages or systems can be summarized. 

— EM enclose non-functional qualities, like concurrency, persistence, distribu- 
tion or replication with different shapes in different layers. 

— Executional requirements of applications are becoming more and more di- 
verse, and applications typically require only particular subsets of them. 

— Systems should provide flexibility (adaptability) instead of generality. 

— Developers should remain thinking in terms of abstractions as far as possible, 
OM should be invariant and not overloaded with EM-extensions. 

— A solution is explicitly separating OM- and EM-related parts in systems. 

— Meta-level languages and systems fulhll this isolation to a certain degree. 
OM and EM can be (and should be) distinguished in object- and meta-levels. 
But the separation between ’levels” does not always refer to the separation 
between OM and EM-qualities in existing meta-level systems. 



5 ’’Containers” Providing EM-Qualities 

If functional- (OM) and non-functional (EM) aspects should conceptionally be 
distinguished, both should be assigned to separate system components. This is 
possible with meta-level systems by concentrating non-functional qualities in 




meta-levels. Most meta-level systems allow objects to control their meta-levels 
causing effects that are reflected back to objects. It is a matter of interpretation 
what ” meta-levels” in systems actually are. Systems layers can act as infrastruc- 
tures for superior object-spaces. Infrastructures or system layers are separated 
and have a ’’causal connection” to their objects. Hence, infrastructures can be 
seen as meta-levels, and infrastructures can be designed to allow objects con- 
trolling their EM-qualities to some degree. Meta-level systems explicitly support 
and encourage meta-level interaction to achieve higher degrees of flexibility, par- 
ticularly directed to extending or adapting EM. 

In Apertos [10], meta-levels are provided by meta-spaces composed of meta- 
objects. Objects are causally connected to their meta-spaces. This general con- 
cept depends on particular implementations. Other meta-level systems, as the 
CLOS-extension described in [4], ’’open up” their implementations, that means 
the abstract machine implementing the CLOS-layer. It globally affects the ma- 
chine implementation and is thus globally reflected to object space. 



Another variant is possible as well and should be promoted here. Not system 
layers provide a global EM for all objects, but so-called ’’containers” form the 
environment of existence and processing for the enclosed objects. Containers can 
be seen as a special shaping of meta-spaces. However, containers are not made 
of meta-objects. They are established by infrastructures or lower system layers 
and add a ’’third tier” to the coarser-grain ” 2-tier-structure” of infrastructures 
and object spaces. Containers allow finer-grained and individual tuning EM ac- 
cording to application demands directed to particular sets of objects and not 
globally affecting all objects. 

The idea of using contain- 
ers is based on observations 
of real systems. Objects do 
not exist in virtual (meta-) 
spaces. In Unix, they only 
exist within Unix-processes. 

If distributed systems spawn 
across several processes, the 
global system structure can- 
not only be based on objects, 
it must also comprise processes or servers. The global system structure of the 
CORBA system is based on objects OM) and servers EM) containing ob- 
jects [6]. There are several mappings of objects into servers. Sun’s Spring-kernel 
also supports objects and servers [9], which is intentionally close to CORBA. 




6 Summary 

The idea of containers is combining servers with the ability to provide different 
and finer-grained EM to individual groups of objects. It is based on observa- 
tions of existing object-systems, like CORBA or Spring. The step beyond ’’pure 
servers” of these systems is proposing containers (or ’’servers”) also for compris- 
ing individual EM-qualities for enclosed objects. By this, objects can be isolated 



from controlling their EM by delegating this to related containers. Reasons for 
containers can be summarized: 

• intended goals: 

- isolate EM from OM by a further, hner-grained level: container, 

- keep OM simple by concentrating EM in containers rather than in layers, 

- isolate objects from meta-level control by delegating this to containers, 

- individual and hner-grained EM for subsets of objects are easier to achieve; 

• practical relevance: 

- already applied technique (layers/servers/objects), 

- simpler implementation technique compared to system layers; 

• related approaches: 

- meta-level systems are usually 2-tier, with one global object-area and one 
related meta-level, containers provide individual meta-spaces. 

The relevance of the proposed containers is also conhrmed by current develop- 
ments in CORBA. An example is the Persistence Object Service (POS). Persis- 
tent objects reside in servers that explicitly provide this particular EM-quality. 

Containers are expected to provide more individual, easier adaptable EM and 
are an advantageous concept for structuring adaptable object-oriented systems. 
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